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M [NOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_—— 


G. H. observes, ‘*The aneedote relative 
to the late Viscountess Newcomen (see p. 
179), must be either imperfectly or erro- 
neously detailed. How could’ Mr. John- 
stone suffer death for an unsuccessful attempt 
at abduction ?—The remark in the note ap- 
plies to descendants in the male line only ; 
in the female line the late Lord Newcomen’s 
sisters represent the elder and legitimate 
branch of the ancient family of Newcomen, 
whose title of Baronetage conferred in 1623, 
expired for want of male heirs in 1789, in 
the person of Sir Thomas, the eighth Ba- 
ronet.— Lord Newcomen’s estates out of 
settlement appear to be fully sufficient to 
meet the Bank claims; the settled estates 
devolve to his Lordship’s sisters.—Lord 
Muskerry (see page 182) was succeeded by 
his only brother, the Hon. Matthew Deane, 
now third Lord and eighth Baronet.” 

«¢ Cuionas will pardon J. J. K. if he takes 
the liberty of pointing out to him the ma- 
nifest error he has fallen into, as to the 
Musgrave family, and the descent of the 
Keigwins, in the female line from them. In 
your Magazine of September last, he states, 
George Musgrave of Nettlecombe, esq. who 
married Juliana, daughter of Thomas Bere 
of Hansham, co. Devon, to have been the 
ancestor of J. J.K.; whereas it was Geo. 
Musgrave who married Mary, third daugh- 
ter of Edw. Clarke, of Chipseley, esq- who 
had issue by her, with other children, George, 
his eldest son and heir; and Juliana, his 
eldest daughter, who was married to James 
(not John, as stated in your Magazine,) 
Keigwin, of Mousehole (not Roushole), co. 
Cornwall ; and not John Davie, as repre- 
sented by Crionas.—George, the eldest 
son of the above George Musgrave, married 
the eldest daughter of Sir John Chichester 
of Youlstore, co. Devon; but the male is- 
sue in that descent becoming extinct, by 
the death of Thomas Musgrave in 1770, 
who previously had suffered a recovery in 
1763, gave the estate to Lady Langham’s 
second son, as already stated in your Maga- 
zine of August last, else it must have de- 
scended to James Keigwin, esq. of Cambo- 
rac in Cornwall, he being the descendant of 
Juliana, the eldest daughter of the above- 
cited. George Musgrave, who in default of 
male issue, being the next in tail, must have 
secured the estate in the female line—James 
Keigwin of Camborac having succeeded to 
considerable property, in consequence of 
being the heir of the above-mentioned Ju- 
liana Musgrave, puts the matter out of ques- 
tion. —J. J. K. having not seen your Num- 
bers of Aug. and Sept. 1824, till the 27th 





of March, 1825, must account for CLionas’s 
mis-stateinent not having received an earlier 
reply.” 

I, A. R. says, “¢ Returning from a tour in 
France, I visited Dover Castle, and my at- 
tention was attracted by the remains of a 
curious Roman Church; great was my dis- 
appointment at not being able to view the 
interior of that remarkable building, as it is 
unfortunately turned into a coal-house ! 
Surely John Bull, with all his love for eco- 
nomy, would not refuse Government a small 
sum for erecting a few sheds for coals.” 

A Constant Reaper observes, *‘In the 
Number of your Magazine for April 1793, 
p- 296, a Correspondent inquires whether 
and where (supposed in the county of De- 
von) any of the family of More or Moore, 
descendants of Sir Cleone Moore, a family 
resident at Bank Hall near Liverpool, during 
the civil commotions of Charles I. now re- 
side. Upon their retreat or dispersion from 
Laspadl, dub branch of the family settled 
in Ireland, in which country Roger Moore 
was a violent rebel, as described by Bishop 
Heber in his Life of Jeremy Taylor. Ano- 
ther branch settled at Great Torrington in 
Devonshire, and have continued to reside 
there and in the neighbourhood to the pre- 
sent day. Two generations back they were 
strict Presbyterians, but the only male de- 
scendants now bearing the name, are the 
present Archdeacon of Exeter and his son, 
the son of the late Archdeacon of Cornwall 
having left no male issut.” 

Cuionas will be obliged if any of our Cor- 
respondents can inform him whether a por- 
trait of Robert Beale, Clerk of the Council 
to Queen Elizabeth, and the bearer of the 
warrant for the execution of the Queen of 
Scots, be extant? 





Errata.—Vol. xciv. Part i. p. 227, 1. 39, 
for 1603, read 1613.—P. 570, b. 1. 27, for 
Pains, read Princes.—Part ii, p. 357, 1. 2, 
Jor B. Manna, read B. Maund.—P. 573, b. 
1. 34, for Sept. 18, read Sept. 13.—P. 602, 
b. 1. 37, read vol. I. col. 635; 1. 46 and 47, 
read twenty; 1.56, read Godly.—Since the 
last Catalogue was printed, the British Mu- 
seum has acquired a copy of Sorocold’s 
*¢ Supplications,” edit. 1723. 

Vou. xcv. page 122, b. 1. 32, for Or, &e. 
read Argent, on a fess Sable, 3 boars’ heads 
couped Or.—P. 123,a. 1. 2, 3, read 2d and 
3d, per pale, Gules and , on a chief, &c. 
—Line 9 from bottom, for at of Lond. read 
cit of Lond. ; b. |. 5, for usual read small.— 
P. 200, 1. 18, for 1 concur, read and con- 
cur. 
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Coddenham, near Ips- 
Mr. Ursan, wich, March 26. 
BELIEVE it is no new remark, 
that less is known with precision 
as to the sites of Roman Stations and 
the course of Roman Roads in the 
county of Suffolk, than in most other 
English counties. ~Every new disco- 
very, therefore, which may contribute 
in any degree to elucidate these objects 
of Antiquarian research, will, 1 am 
persuaded, be acceptable to some of 
your numerous friends who are eu- 
gaged in such pursuits. Under this 
impression, I send you the following 
account of some Roman Antiquities 
discovered in December 1823, in an 
inclosure near the banks of the river 
Gyppen, in the parish of Coddenham. 
I will premise, however, that three 
years ago, on opening some ditches on 
the property of Sir Wm. Middleton, 


on the West of the present turnpike 
road from Ipswich to Scole (the Pye 
road), and near the seven mile stone, 
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the labourers came to a solid artificial 
stratum of stone and gravel, about six 
or seven yards in breadth,—evidently an 
antient road, British or Roman. This 
has since been satisfactorily traced in 
nearly a straight direction to the river 
Gyppen, where there was formerly a 
ford. It is remarkable that the mea- 
dow next the river on the North side 
still retains the name of Sharnford, 
q. d. the Causeway Ford ; and that ad- 
joining the river on the South is now 
called Causeway Meadow. This an- 
tieut road is supposed to have been a 
British trackway subsequently used by 
the Romans; and may have been the 
line of communication between the 
Statio ad Taum (Tasborough in Nor- 
folk, near the Venta Icenorum), and 
the Statio ad Ansam (Stratford on the 
Stour, on the borders of Essex).—The 
distance from the Statio ad Taum to 
the Statio ad Ansam considerably ex- 
ceeding the usual distance between one 
Roman station and another, there can 
be 
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be little or no doubt but that an inter- 
mediate Station existed in this vici- 
nity, although no clear evidence of its 
actual site has been hitherto discover- 
ed. A small bronze statue (as sup- 
posed) of Nero, which was found soine 
— since on ap Ser of mynd 
am’s property in the adjoining paris 
of Cutting nt presented by he Lord- 
ship to the British Museum, and va- 
rious Roman coins, found in the neigh- 
bourhood, strengthen this opinion, 

In December 1823, in an inclosure 
through which the above antient road 
passes, and at about 40 or 50 yards 
from its course Westerly, on removing 
some earth about two feet from the 
surface, the labourer struck his spade 
on a Roman urn and broke it; on tak- 
ing up the fragments, it was found to 
contain a small quantity of human 
bones, having the appearance of being 
partly burnt. This urn, judging from 
the fragment, was about the capacity 
of three quarts. It is of coarse slate- 
coloured earth, without any ornament. 
Within a foot of this was at the same 
time taken up a smaller vessel, of a 
very fine light red earth ; and by the 
side of these was found a circular flat 
bronze box of extremely beautiful 
workmanship, and in a high state of 
preservation. On opening it, it was 
found to contain in the lid a small 
convex metallic speculum, and in the 
under-part a larger one. They appear 
to be of silver highly polished. In- 
deed they are now but little corroded, 
and still retain a considerable degree of 
polish. On the outside, in an orna- 
mental circular compartment of the 
lid, is agmedallion, probably of Vespa- 
sian (fig. 1, p. 291), and on one on the 
under-part, an ‘* Adlocutio ad Milites,” 


Me. 2) 

he attitudes of the figures are very 
spirited, and the design and execution 
masterly and elegant. Ungler this 
group appears to have been an inscrip- 
tion ; but this unfortunately is com- 
pletely obliterated. The diameter of 
the box is 2 inches and 34 tenths. 
The depth 2$ tenths of an inch. 
These remains were found deposited 
in the earth, without any surrounding 
cist or other protection. 

The discovery of these antiquities 
induced a further search in the same 
inclosure ; all, however, that has since 
been found there, is a great quantity of 
fragments of Roman pottery, of various 
coloured earths, some having the marks 
of combustion on them and others not; 


fragments of what has been called the 
Samian ware, an extremely fine earth, 
still retaining a varnish of bright coral 
colour, and pieces of Roman bricks 
and tiles, all which are scattered 
through great part of the field; a 
uantity of ashes and some iron cin- 
ers, large oyster-shells in a state of 
decompusition, also part of a stone 
wall about 30 yards in length, and @ 
feet in thickness, ranning nearly East 
and West; but whether this be Ro- 
man may perhaps admit of doubt. 

It is observable that, with the ex- 
ception of the funereal urn and vase 
first above mentioned, no other earthen 
vessels have been found perfect; al- 
though the inclosure is strewed with 
fragments of them from the depth of 
one to three feet or more. Nor has 
this pottery been broken by the plough ; 
for the soil, although long in cultiva- 
tion, seems not to have been disturbed 
deep enough to turn up these fragments 
till this last winter. Hence arises a 
plausible conjecture, that this has been 
the site of a Roman villa, which, with 
its inhabitants, may have been destroy- 
ed in the revolt of Boadicea, who, as 
we know from Tacitus, Annal. lib. 4, 
c. 31 and seq. with the Iceni and Tri- 
nobantes, took and burnt the Roman 
colonial Station of Camelodunum (Col- 
chester), and devastated with fire and 
sword this part of the country. 

The low situation of this inclosure, 
almost surrounded at no great distance 
by hills, precludes the idea of its hav- 
ing been the site of a Station. And 
the species of pottery not being such 
as is commonly found to have been 
used by the einaes for sepulchral 
purposes, with the single exception of 
the urn and vase above mentioned, 
renders it improbable that it was the 
burial place to a Station. But that 
the undecided Roman Station called 
Combretonium in the gth Iter of 
Antoninus and Cambretonium im the 
3d Iter of Ricard. Cicestr. was si- 
tuated in this vicinity, may be 
strongly suspected. Both these an- 
thors state the distance from the Statio 
ad Ansam (Antonin.) or ad Sturium 
Amnem (Ricard. Cicestr.) supposed to 
be Stratford on the Stour, to Combreto- 


nium, to be XV Roman miles; which’ 


favours an opinion that this Station 
was at or near Creeting, which place, 
concluding the road to have been near! 
in a straight direction, corresponds well 
with the distance in the Itineraries ; 
and that its name ( Combretonitum) ar 
i 
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hid in the present Creeting. Here an 


elevated spot of ground, commanding: 


an extensive prospect to the S. W. 
with a gentle declivity to the South, 
at it om os which flows the 
river Gyppen, affords precisely the site 
usually selected by the Resiune for a 
permanent Station ; and near this was 
found the above-mentioned bronze 
statue of Nero. This at least appears 
to me a more probable supposition 
than that of Gale, who places the site 
of Combretonitum at Brettenham, with 
which village the distance from the 
Statio ad Ansam is completely at va- 
riance: and indeed he seems to have 
fixed it there solely from a similarity 
in the name. This point, however, 
involved as the sites of these Stations 
are in some obscurity, must remain at 
pfesent matter of probable conjecture 
only: future inquiries may possibly 
throw some light upon it. 

In and near the place where the re- 
mains which are the principal object 
of this memoir were itint: have 
lately been found the following Roman 
coins; viz. a Nero, middle brass ; 
Trajan, ditto ; a supposed colonial coin 
of Claudius, but doubtful, being very 
imperfect ; Vespasian, middle brass ; 
Vespasian, denarius; Crispina Au- 
gusta, silver; Magnentius, small brass ; 
Valentinian, ditto ; eacmaas, ii 


Yours, &c. 
Mr. Ursay, Feb. 8. 
HE passage quoted from Adam 


Smith, in the Resolutions pub- 
lished by the Common Council, is 
correctly stated from vol. II. p. 316. 
It occurs after a very mature discussion 
of the same question of the policy or 
prudence of opening the ports of Bri- 
tain for exportation and importation. 

He had before advanced, p. 297, 
that in years of a the inferior 
ranks of le impute their distress to 
the pater ape the corn merchant, who 
becomes the object of their hatred and 
indignation. Instead of making profit, 
therefore, upon such occasions, he is 
often in danger of being utterly ruined, 
and of having his magazines pnadeied 
and destroyed by their violence. It is 
in’ years of scarcity, however, when 
prices are high, that the corm mer- 
chant expects to make his principal 
profit ; he is supposed to be in contract 
with some farmer at an ordinary price, 
and to sell for a much higher price as 
the demand increases, the risk of 
which he takes upon himself. 





Adam Smith's Sentiments on the Corn Laws. 
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The ancient Statute of 5 and 6 Ed- 
ward VI. c. 14, deals with the person 
who purchased with intent to resell, 
as an engrosser, who was visited with 
two months’ imprisonment, and for- 
feit of the corn ; this was enlarged for a 
second offence. 

The necessity of importation of fo- 
reign Corn has gradually arisen from 
our increased population, and also from 
the greater extent of pasture lands, so 
as to render this statute obsolete, and 
foreign commerce has thus created at ’ 
length almost a stronger reliance on 
its supply than on our own farms.— 
‘The ancient policy of Europe endea- 
voured in this manner to regulate Agri- 
culture, then the great trade of this 
country, by maxims quite different 
from those which it established with 
regard to Manufactures, the great trade 
of the towns. By leaving the farmer 
no other customers but either the con- 
sumer or their immediate factors, the 
kidders and carriers of Corn, it endea- 
voured to force him to exercise the 
trade not only of a farmer, but of a 
corn merchant, or corn retailer.” (P. 
299.—The consequence was, a very 
wholesome practice, that he sent his 
team to ve cory and sold it at the best 
wy of the day, and when his wain 

ad delivered its cargo, it returned 
home with manure or other necessaries 
for the farm; but since the excessive 
importation has been admitted, and the 
foreign markets have been resorted to, 
an average price has been fixed for 
English Wheat, which has been 
deemed the best evidence of the public 
demand ; and thus has determined the 
admission of foreign grain to our mar- 
kets. At the same time, to meet 
the difficulty of sending home a corn 
vessel, which may have arrived when 
the price was lower than this maxi- 
mum, she has been suffered of late 

ears to discharge her cargo into ware- 

ouses for deposit until the period of 
the maximum shall occur; the ex- 
pense and loss of which are too ob- 
vious to be discussed, be oad it be 
the imported property of either a fo- 
reign ae Britich pn toaling Now it 
appears most clear, that if the importa- 
tion had been allowed, the Corn would 
have found its fair prices, as all other 
commodities do, according to the quan- 
tity brought into the market ; ont the 
consumer, or at least the retail dealer 
at home, would have reaped the benefit 
of a moderate price. 

** After the business of the farmer, 
that 
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that of the corn merchant is in reality 
the trade which, if properly protected 
and encouraged, would contribute the 
niost to the raising of Corn. It would 
support the trade of the farmer in the 
same manner as the trade of the whole- 
sale dealer supports that of the manu- 
facturer.” (P. 304.) ‘* The Statute of 
Edward VI. by prohibiting as much 
as possible any middle man from com- 
ing in between the grower and the 
consumer, endeavoured to annihilate 
a trade, of which the free exercise is 
not only the best palliation of the in- 
conveniences of a dearth, but the best 
preventive of that calamity; after the 
trade of the farmer, no trade contri- 
buting so much to the growing of 
Corn as that of the corn merchant.” 
(P. 306.) 

This doctrine may have been good 
in the year 1793; but since Dr. Smith 
wrote his 7th edition, we have happily 
seen the wars of Europe closed, and 
the foreign Commerce and Manufac- 
tures resuming all the results of Peace; 
and probably it may be found that the 
corn merchant finds or may find a bet- 
ter speculation in the foreign market, 
than in the farms of his own country; 
which may tend to account, if this be 
true, for the recent, and I hope now 
past, discouragement to the Corn agri- 
culturists at home, and the high prices 
of grain in the corn markets. The 
Stat. of 15 Car. II. c. 7, fixed a maxi- 
mum at 48s. and defined forestallers to 
be those who sold again at the same 
market during three months; and the 
Act of 12 Geo. III. which repealed 
the former Acts, did not repeal the re- 
strictions of Car. II. 

‘The proportion of the average 
quantity imported to that of all sorts 
of grain consumed, does not exceed 
that of 1 to 570. For supplying the 
home market, therefore, the import- 
ance of the inland trade must be to 
that of the importation trade as 570 to 
1. The average quantity does not ex- 
ceed the one-and-thirtieth part of the 
annual produce.” (P. 310.) The au- 
thor proceeds in his temperate way to 
consider the effect of these regulations 
and of the bounty; and alleges, that 
‘had the English system been good 
in the expedients adopted of prohibit- 
ing the exportation, and taking off the 
duties of importation from time to 
time, we should not so_ frequently 
be reduced to the necessity of de- 
parting from it.” This brings him to 





the sentence above cited. ‘ Were all 
nations to follow the liberal system of 
free exportation and free importation, 
the different States into which a great 
Continent was divided, would so far 
resemble the different provinces of a 
— empire.” He adds, *‘ The free- 

om of the Corn Trade is almost every 
where more or less restrained, and in 
many countries is confined by such 
absurd regulations as frequently ag- 
gravate the unavoidable misfortune of 
a dearth into the dreadful calamity of 
a famine; and that the unlimited free- 
dom of exportation would be much 
less dangerous in great States, in which 
the growth being much greater, the 
supply could seldom be much affected 
by any quantity of Corn that was 
likely to be exported.” (P. 317.) 

The above is a faint outline of the 
sentiments of so experienced a writer 
on political economy as Dr. Adam 
Smith. Indeed it may be truly said 
that he laid the ientuian of many 
inquiries, and consequent improve- 
ments of that political economy which 
constitutes and embraces the internal 
wealth of nations, draws forth their 
resources, and unfolds the hidden 
causes of their strength and power ; 
and although the subsequent period of 
30 years has elapsed, and although the 
circumstances of war and peace have 
greatly affected the management of 
many of the concerns which were the 
subjects of his animadversions, yet 
much remains in his able work, as the 
structure of modern wealth in the arts, 
manufactures, andcommerce. A. H. 


—o— 


Mr. Ursay, Oval, Kennington, 


11th April. 
T is with regret I observe that 
the bill of 1825 against bull-bait- 
ing, and other similar sports, has, not- 
withstanding the numerous petitions 
in its favor, shared the fate of a similar 
bill of 1824, to prevent cruelty to ani- 
mals ; though it is to be hoped, from 
the ability and good sense evinced by 
several Members of Parliament in their 
defence, that humanity will at length 
prevail. The arguments, or rather the 
pleasantries, opposed, were indeed as 
rsuasive as any that could possibly 
ave been adduced to prove that the 
sanguinary sports of ancient barbarism 
ought to remain in a-civilized public ; 
bat it cannot be maintained that cruelty 
is right, the term itself being merely 
another 
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another word for moral guilt and im- 
piety, and to own this vice, would 
virtually and simply be professing to 
be wicked. But it would be absurd 
to suppose that the cause of humanity 
has been disregarded in a British Par- 
liament ; though some may, in the fear 
of triflingly infringing the enjoyments 
of mankind, have overlooked the most 
serious concerns of dumb animals. 

The chief objection to the bill of 
1824 arose from its restriction to horse- 
proprietors from exercising with im- 
punity their barbarity on their horses, 
and of deriving the full profit from 
their labours. Great compassion in- 
deed for the former! who sit at their 
ease, and ply the lash on the smoking 
and jaded bodies of their dying victims, 
which, in their intervals from violent 
exertion, are at times tormented with 
burning irons to their overstrained 
muscles, to render them again fit for 
service. 

Even admitting that cases might 
sometimes occur that would be wrongly 
adjudged to the disadvantage of the 
horse-proprictors, the best disposed of 
them would cheerfully submit to this 
inconvenience instead of allowing such 
an Act to fail, as they have, much to 
their credit, shewn in their address to 
Mr. Martin, for the great benefit, in- 
stead of injury, they had received from 
his exertions. 

“‘We do not legislate for brutes,” 
was the first observation against the 
Bill of 1825. How, then, came the 
Act of 1822 topass? And why should 
we not legislate for brutes? 1s it im- 
possible, or is it improper to protect 
them by laws? Jeak must be a 
Government that would fail in such 
an attempt, and impotent these argu- 
ments that would teach it to be im- 
proper. 

It is then conceded, that injuries to 
brutes ought to be prevented by edu- 
cation, yet not by law. But how is 
this to . done, while the best edu- 
cated continually give examples of the 
greatest cruelties? And why then 
should we expect from education what 
education so seldom performs? Who 
would imagine that the injuries, even 
between man and man, could be pre- 
vented by education alone, each being 
cas with speech and self-defence? 

at where one being is entirely at the 
disposal of another, who delights in 
its misery, as in the case of man 
and other animals, how education, 
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unassisted by control, can afford the 
necessary protection, requires, indeed, 
a stretch of genius to comprehend. 

It is then observed, that we cannot 
attack the sports of the poor (of bull- 
baiting, &c.), while the rich are allowed 
to hunt a fox or a stag. It is said, 
“there must be no favoured class of 
suitors; let the Bill include the pro- 
hibition of these sports also, and let it 
then be seen what success will attend 
it; buton no other terms can we in 
justice allow it to pass.” It is also 
remarked, that “ such laws would be- 
come too numerous. There must be 
one law for monkeys, another for cock- 
chafers, and others ad infinitum.” 

But to what do all these observations 
amount, but this: were fox and stag 
hunting included, the Bill would most 
probably be lost; éherefore include them, 
otherwise these sports of ours may, 
while we are meddling with those of 
others, be surprised and overturned 
themselves. Then if impracticable to 
include field sports, would it not cast 
an odium on the rich to preach what 
they do not practise? e will not 
dispute this point, but are we for such 
a plea to be deterred from preventing 
so many serious evils, when, if we do 
not redress more of them, the will may 
be taken for the deed? And with re- 
gard to any unfairness in preventing 
only the sports of the poor, it is to be 
observed that injustice would cer- 
tainly exist in this, were the rich 
and the poor the only parties con- 
cerned, but here there is a third party 
to be taken in the account, and com- 

sed of the animals sacrificed ; these 

eing in fact, in this case, the only 
party having a claim to our considera- 
tion. It matters little whether the 
rich or the r be affected by the 
prevention of immoral sports, as which- 
ever engages in them, commits a breach 
of the laws of justice, and neither of 
them can by justice be sanctioned to 
violate her rules. 

This view must appear true to all 
but those who are unable to bring 
their minds to conceive the happiness 
or misery of dumb animals as im- 
portant, or that they possess rights. 

As if, for instance, they were to be- 
hold a child being ill-treated by a man, 
they would not say, our interference 
would be unjust, because we could not 
interpose in the case of an army which 
might inflict even a greater injury upon 
an individual. , 

t 
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It would be well if so nice a con- 
science generally existed in matters re- 
lating to the poor; and if the same 
good intentions were to dictate the 
amendment of all those Acts instituting 
fines for offences; it being here evi- 
dent, thatthe monied mancan purchase 
his liberty of transgressing our laws, 
while the poor man is obliged for simi- 
lar crimes, to languish in a jail, or 
even to become nonsuited in a good 
cause, for want of means of obtaining 
counsel to plead his case. 

The long exploded notion of the 
necessity of these sports, as a spur to 
the courage and manly spirit of our 
countrymen, has also n again 
brought forward, as if cruelty and 
bravery were by necessity allied; and 
although obvious that bravery itself had 
better be suppressed, than to flourish 
at the expense of justice and benevo- 
lence, the greatest heroism only being 
admirable when its object is good : but 
when courage becomes the source of 
oppression and crime, it is only ac- 
knowledged under the term ferocity ; 
and who will assert that this is the 
highest qualification of a human being? 
But this mistaken notion of braver 
does not confine itself to cases of dum 
animals, it is not their conflicts alone 
that will satisfy our appetites for san- 
‘guinary amusements, but our very pub- 
fie schools are rendered the scenes of 
gladiatorial exhibitions; the high spirit 
of one child, instead of being applied 
to objects of utility and enterprize, is 
taught to be used merely as the means 
of mortification to another, less robust 
and less able than himself; while the 
seeds of animosity and contention are 
sown and fostered in the infantine 
mind, till it becomes matured for the 
commission of crimes of the deepest 
hue. But true valour would scorn a 
misuse of her powers, and avow it to 
be the only means to render her odious. 

With regard to the surgical experi- 
ments of Majendie and olen on liv- 
ing animals, it is a matter of some 
surprize that such should have been 
defended by one acknowledging the 
most humane of the experiments un- 
fit for discussion, and so able an 
advocate of the Bill. The truth is, 
that some of the operations are of a 
description to rouse the indignation of 
all possessed of common feelings, 
against those, who, under the cloak of 
science, disgrace her name. What, if 
some few results, beneficial to our- 
selves, are discovered amidst the heaps 
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of crime we commit, and the horrible 
tortures we inflict on other beings, 
in these attempts, what right have 
we to commit them at all? It has 
been advanced, that it is as allowable 
to perform we on them for 
the purpose of curing the diseases of 
mankind, as to slaughter them for 
food. But in what instance need such 
protracted sufferings be inflicted, and 
with so little chance of benefit in the 
one case as in the other. For a detail 
of these experiments, I refer to an 
excellent work, entitled ‘“* Zoono- 
mia,” by Henry Crowe, hoping that, 
however such recitals may disgust, 
publicity may still be given to oo 
ag es aye recreations. 

© urge the necessity of the inflic- 
tion of injuries on any animal for tri- 
fling and unworthy purposes, is indeed 
asad perversion of the wisdom of man ; 
and from whatever mouths such doc- 
trines emanate, they must be inju- 
rious ; but when they proceed from 
men of yoo, and of eloquence, to 
whom the public look up as patrons 
and as instructors, what mischief must 
not result from such errors, even on 
mankind itself! It is to parliamentary 
men we trust for support. They have 
but to speak, and the thing is done. 
If they say let there be cruelty, cruelty 
WILL BE.—If they desire humanity, 
much good will presently appear. But 
a few inadvertent words from them 
may be the cause of the most serious 
sufferings to millions of other beings, 
which even in this case may be as 
sensible of pleasure and pain as them- 
selves, and alike the works and care of 
the great Author of their own exist- 
ence. While to each animal thus sa- 
crificed, its own feelings is ALL that is 
of importance. 

It is frequently the case, that hu- 
mane persons are deterred from dwell- 
ing on the sufferings of dumb animals, 
lest the contemplation should seduce 
them beyond their powers of pursuit. 
They observe that one step leads to an- 
other, without allowing any resting 
place. Scruples, they say, may begin 
with a horse, or a dog, and may extend 
to vegetables and even to mineral sub- 
stances; but if this be the case, Wiy 
begin at all? Why vote for huma- 
nity to our own species? A satisfac- 
tory answer must be given to this be- 
fore such a principle be acknowledged. 
Till then, let mercy be shown to our 
inferiors, while we hope for mercy to 
be granted by our Superior. 

Lewts Gomrentz. 
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Mr. Ursan, Oct. 29, 1824. 

yb Village of Camberwell is si- 

tuate South of London, “at such 
equal distances from the three bridges, 
that.were as. radii. to meet ina 
focus at three miles distance, this ha 
spot would be pointed out*.” Mr. 
Salmon says, ‘‘ it seems to be named 
from,some mineral water which was 
anciently in it:” and which he supposes 
came afterwards into a quagmire or 
was ret There pow some 

lausibility in this. idea, for I have 

Coalll an.‘ old saw,’.. . , 

«¢ All the maydes in Camber-well 

Can dance in an egg-shell:”. . 
and find, on reference to Mr. Bray, 
that he has. recorded it, together with 
an answer equally witty : 
<« All the maydes in Camberwell towne 
Cannot dance on an acre of ground}.”. 

But whether the well which gives 
this distich what-little-point it has, be 
the identical spring: rising on Grove- 
hill, I leave for-‘* time and the curious 
to construe.” 

The name has. undergone but little 
change during .a course of near §00 
years which it has been‘on record.. -In 
the Conquéror’s survey it is called 
Ca’brewelle, ‘and two hundred years 
aflerwards by its present name§. In 
recordsof this date, and for subsequent 
centuries. however, it is most usually 
termed Camerwelle|j, «and sometimes 
Cammerwell. And these, forthe sake 
of brevity, have been contracted into 
Camb’well, Camwell, and Kamwell. 


* « Village Society,” by Dr. Lettsom. 
+ History of Surrey, by N. Salmon, 8vo. 


atear 20, 21. 
t - ii, 404, note. This proverb, 
which lays some. claim to antiquity, shows 
Camberwell. to have been a place of no 
little note in ‘‘ oldentyme.” Few notices 
of houses or buildings occur previous to the 
14th century, though the land here given 
by Nicholas Pointz to. Halliwell Priory at 
an earlier period is described as extending 
a doma a usque ad oe mona- 
chorum. sancti salvatoris.”” In 1307 a capi- 
tal méssuage and a windmill, the former 4 
Jued at 6s. 8d. and the latter at 10s. per 
ann, are-noticed. In 1315 and 1329 men- 
tion is made of tenements here. One called 
ull in Camberwell, is said to belong 

to R. Barnard in 1408. And these, with a 
few others, and the respective manor-houres, 
were all that once existed of this increasing 
neighbourhood. _. : 

§ Esch. 13 Edw. I. 

¥ Ibid. Testa de Nevill. 

Gent, Maa. April, 1825. 
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-is approached: by a covere 
low porch, the front of which was for- 


"Wt Esch, passim. — 
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Camberwell consisted but of one 
manor at the time of compiling Domes- 
day-book. Itafterwards branched out 


into several; Mr. . enumerates 
eleven, but of these, Peckham ‘and 


‘Hatcham, which do not strictly. be- 


long to-the district, are separately no- 
tied in the record alluded to.,-,1n Pat. 
31 Hen. VI. No. 31, mention, is made 
of Stockwell,- Knolls, and. Lenehirst 


» ‘* in parochiis de Camerwell 
et Lambhith”—this last has, I think, 
passed unnoticed by Mr..Bray.,. 


The village is pleasantly situate, antl 
from its proximity to the ay gee 


enjoys many advantages. - Lettsom 
salobrateett for ‘‘ salabrity of air,” and 
-Mr. Lysons remarks, ‘* it 


the repu- 
tation of being healthy.” .. If-lorigevity 
be any criterion, I might. notice the 
extreme age attained , by many of its 
inhabitants. The place is daily in- 


creasing in importance. -In\1789 the 


number of inhabitants was 3763 *.. A 


-table of the population returns ‘will be 
‘found in the noté+. .. The -census..of 


1801 is exclusive of Hatcham hamiet. 
Harrison, who published, his “* His- 
tory of London.” in 1776,. says, ‘* it*is 
rather of a straggling form, ‘but there 
are many good buildings in it inhabit- 
ed by the gentry and citizens of Lon- 
don {.” Dr. Lettsom, in the tract -be- 
fore. quoted, speaks of its inhabitants 


-in similar terms : ‘‘ they chiefly consist 


of respectable merchants and trades- 
men, and of those holding eligible 
situations in the public offices.” 

The old Church is dedicated to St. 
Giles, and is in the diocese of Win- 
chester and deanery of Southwark. 
The present structure, with the excep- 


tion of the South side, is built of flint- 


stones.and chalk, plastered over and 


-rough cast. It is situate on the road 


leading to Peckham and Deptford, and 


way and 


merly, says Mr. Bray, ornamented with 
** bunches of grapes and vine-leaves.” 
It appears from Domesday-book, 
that there was a Church here at the 
time of making that survey. 
In 1154 William Earl of Glocester 
gave ‘* to God, and the Monks of St. 





* Lysons, vol. I, . 


Families. Males. Females. Total, 
tT 1801 1299 3084 3975 7059 
1811 2166 4854 6455 11309 
1821 8053 7504 10872 17876 

3 P. sss. 
Saviour, 
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Saviour, Bermondsey,” the Church of 
Cambyrwell*,” and though this dona- 
tion wasconfirmed in1159 byHenryII.+ 
the Earl’s descendants disputed the 
Abbey’s claim { till a final agreement 
between Richard de Clare Earl of 
Gloucester, and Ymberton prior of 
Bermondsey, took place in 1247, the 
Earl levying a fine, and releasing his 
claim to the said Prior and Convent 
for ever§. In 1370 they are said to have 
the Church to their own proper use |}. 
From the style of its imterior, Mr. 
Lysons refers the erection of this Church 
to the time of Henry VIII. Previous 
to the enlargements now in progress, 
it was capable of containing 1300 per- 
sons. The nave is separated from the 
ailes by clustered columns and pointed 
arches. Over the crown of one, 
stretching from the range on either 
side, across the body of the Church, 
are the Royal arms. From the spring 
of this arch depend the banners of the 
Camberwell volunteer corps: the one 
bears the motto ‘* Concordia victrix,” 
and the other, the cypher ‘* C. A.” 
The Church has undergone numer- 
ous repairs; the most material were 
those which took place in 1786 and 
1799. In the former, the South wall 
was in part pulled down and thrown 
back, in erder to make room for the 
increased population: the new erec- 
tion is shewn to the left-hand of the 
annexed view: (see Plate I.) in the 
centre, is the part now in progress, 
standing partly on the site of ‘ our 
Lady’s Chapel,” and partly on ground 
encroached from the Coanthges . To 
the right is seen the old Chancel. 
In the other repair alluded to, the 
tower was pulled down and rebuilt, 
“the cupola of wood, with one bell 
and a weathercock,” substituted by 
an elegant turret, the windows new 
glazed and enlarged, and the whole 
beautified at the expence of the parish{, 
The Chancel has been more than 
once noticed for its singular form, 
which is the section of a hexagon or 
rather of an octagon: ‘‘ a mitre and 
erosier staff through it,” in stained 
glass, between the letters &, WD). for- 
merly ornamented its East window **. 
The initials are most probably those of 





* Dugd. Monast. I. 640. 

+ Ibid. I. 641. t Bray, III. 

§ Dugdale, I. 641. i Bray, Ul. 

€ Bray, Lysons; ‘from the information 
of the late Parish Clerk, &c. 

** Strype. 
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some Bishop of Winchester, whoeither 
set up, or repaired this window, or 
was otherwise a benefactor to the 
Church. In its South wall are what 
Mr. Lysons calls “two stone stalls 
and a piscina of elegant Gothic archi- 
tecture,” —till within a few weeks they 
have been partly hidden by the wains- 
cot, set up in 1715, but are now ex- 
posed *. ‘They are noticed in the will 
of Sir Edmond Bowyer, “‘ the place 
where the holy water formerly stood +.” 

The altar-piece is of brown oak, 
divided into three compartments by 
coupled pilasters. On the North side 
of the chancel is an inscription, by 
which we learn that it “ was railed 
in, the area paved, and the altar-piece 
set up at the sole expence of Mrs. Ca- 
therine Bowyer, widow, A. D. 1715.” 
The communion table, recently re- 
moved, had the words ‘ Lift up your 
hearts” inlaid on the front, and in its 
upper surface, surrounded bya glory, a 
triple triangle emblematical of Trinity 
in unity. Sir Edmond Bowyer gave 
for the service of the Church two gilt 
chalices with covers, weighing to- 
gether 44 oz. 13 dwts. 

In 1674 “* the Lady Marsh gave a 
silver dish for the Offertory, weighing 
17 oz. 4dwts. A silver patten gilt, 
was given by Mr. Theodore Cock ; and 
two silver flaggons weighing together 
1373 oz. were the donation of Mr. 
John Byne in 1691. 

The sacred utensils, with other pro- 

tty, were stolen some years since 
rom this Church ; in consequence of 
which, the present are now secured 
under lock and key. 

In June last, the Church was again 
sacrilegiously entered, and _ several 
articles of little value stolen. 

The tower is now furnished with 
a ring of eight bells: an inscription in 
the belfry states, that on Sunday Jan. 
28, 1798, “‘ the junior society of Cum- 
berland youths rang in this steeple (sic) 
a full and compleat peal of grandsire 
tripples, consisting of 5040 changes, 
in two hoursand thirty-seven minutes.” 

In the East window of the North 
aisle, which was of “ four lights above, 
and three below,” were several figures 
and arms in stained glass, an account 
of which would occupy at present too 





* A description of a curious Monument 
brought to light by the late repairs, has 
already appeared in p. 122. 

t+ Bray, Til. 409 note. 
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much room in your valuable Miscel- 
lany. D. A. Brrron. 





*,* We cannot insert the 

ing account of Camberwell, without 
adding, that Grove Hitt in this pa- 
rish was for many years the place of 
retirement, but the short intervals of 
rofessional avocations, of our late va- 
ued Correspondent, the benevolent 
Dr. Letrrsom. The beauty of the 
spot had in early life attracted his at- 
tention, and he then resolved to be- 
come master of it, should his circum- 
stances ever become sufficiently pros- 
perous. His wishes were gratified; 
and the natural beauties of the situa- 
tion were improved, and brought to 
the utmost perfection by his taste and 
care. Two eminent poets, the Rev. 
W. Maurice and John Scott of Am- 
well, have celebrated the beauties of 
Grove Hill, and paid just tributes to 
the character of Dr. Lettsom. A par- 
ticular account of Grove Hill was pub- 
lished in Edwards's Survey of the Roads 
from London to Brighton ; which was 
afterwards reprinted in 4to, under the 
title of ‘* Grove Hill, an Horticultural 
Sketch, London, 1794,” accompanied 
by five plates. Grove Hill is now the 
residence of Charles Baldwin, esq.— 


Eprt. 

—-@ -— 
Cottingham Castle, 
Mr. Ureay, near Hull, Feb. 28. 
yo will probably allow me a 
few pages in your valuable Ma- 
gazine for some observations on the 
criticism of your learned reviewer, on 
my ‘ History of the Church and Priory 
of Swine.” I can, however, assure 
the reviewer, that I am incapable of 
using any language in opposition to 
his critique, which can excite any feel- 
ing in his mind different from the 
courtesy which he has expressed to- 
wards me, and that I have not the 
least desire to enter into any thing like 
controversy, otherwise than as a candid 
discussion of the subject in question 

may tend to elicit facts. 
t consent not against the accuracy 
of the description of a Roman camp, 
as given us by Polybius. But let it be 


remembered, that Polybius flourished 
about one hundred and fifty years be- 
fore Christ, and that he could speak 
only of the manner of castrametation 
as it was known at the time in which 
he lived. Although a Greek, he was 
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closely attached to Scipio the Roman 
general; and he undoubtedly knew 
that the Roman camps were generally 
correct squares, as well as he knew 
that the Grecian camps were of various 
forms. 

The speculatores, or scouts of the 
Roman armies, were usually sent be- 
fore to reconnoitre the ground on 
which a camp might be formed; and 
when the place of encampment was 
determined upon by the tribunes and 
other officers, the metatores proceeded 
to measure, by known rules, the dis- 
tances and dimensions of each part of 
the camp, after the site of the Gene- 
ral’s tent was fixed; and the troops, 
as soon as they arrived, began to dig 
the fosses, and to throw up the ram- 

rts, 

The camps being of the same form, 
each division of the army knew its 
place in the new camp, as well as in 
that which it had previously occupied ; 
and it is evident that numerous ad- 
vantages would arise from the unifor- 
mity of quadrangular camps. 

he Eoorigttin of such camps is 
given by Polybius with great particu- 
larity; but it has been observed, as an 
omission in his description, that he 
does not mention the names or num- 
ber of the gates in a Roman camp, 
We however know the number of 
gates from other authorities, as cer- 
tainly as we know from Polybius that 
the camps in his time were square. 

Sema whose military talents 
were shewn in his defence against 
Vespasian and Titus, confirms the ac- 
count which is given by Polybius of 
the form of the nae camps, and it 
may be concladed that he stated what 
he hate to be the fact. 

But while the accuracy of the gene- 
ral assertions of Polybius and Josephus 
is not doubted, it is by no means ad- 
mitted that every part of the military 
system of the Romans remained the 
same when the people became venal 
and corrupt, and the soldiers contract- 
ed all the vices of the nations which 
they conquered. It is correctly ob- 
served by Gibbon, that the Romar 
legions as they are described by Poly- 
bius, in the time of the Panic wars} 
differed very materially from those 
which achieved the victories of Cesar ; 
and we know that in the time of Ma- 
rius, the cavalry consisted not of Ro- 
man equites only, but of horsemen of 
the provinces ; and the infantry were 
com- 
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composed of the poorer citizens, which 

led to a relaxed discipline, and ulti- 

mately greatly sedaiond the power of 
e empire. 


In besieging a town, several camps 
were often formed and joined to each 
other by lines of circumvallation and 
countervallation ; but when Czsar en- 
camped against Avaricum, the nature 
of the ground prevented his proceeding 
in this manner (Bel. Gal. lib. 7, 17) ; 
he still, however, raised a mound 
which he supported by artificial means, 
and continued the attack. When he 
could not choose his ground, it cannot 
be supposed that he would abandon a 
favourable situation because he could 
not make his camp of the exact form 
which he would adopt under other 
circumstances. 

Czsar was famous, as a general, for 
his judgment in the choice of places of 
encampment, and so was Agricola, 
who has left proof of his talents in this 
respect in Britain. It is said by Ta- 
citus, that not one of Agricola’s for- 
tified posts was taken by storm, or 
abandoned as indefensible, sO great 
was his skill im castrametation (Taci- 
Maa Agric. sec. 22). 

inus, who may be supposed to 
eg in the Bele of the 
second century after Christ, appears 
to have been a measurer of camps and 
land in the times of Trajan and Ha- 
drian. In the very imperfect scroll 
which is left us, his account of the 
castrametation of the Romans differs 
from that of Polybius, and gives us 
proof that the Roman camps were not 
always of the same form (xgos ravta 
xasgay xe tTomov) im every time and 
place. Hyginus says, that every camp, 
as. often as circumstances will permit, 
should be one half the breadth longer 
than it is broad, or its length to its 
breadth in the proportion of three to 
two. Such a camp he calls Castra 
tertiata. When the camp was pec a 
than in this proportion, 1t was called 
Castra classica, because a general 
sounding of all the martial instruments 
together became yy « in order 
that the sound might be heard in the 
distant parts of the camp.—Castra, in 
quantum fieri potuerit, tertiata esse de- 
bebunt ; ut flatus aurd zstus exercitus 
leniat. Hoc dixi tertiata,ut puta longum 
p.’ Ticcce. latum p. Mpc. si longiora 
fuerint classica dicentur, ne buccinum 
in tumultum ad portam Decimandam 
facile potuerit exaudiri.” (Hygini Gro- 
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maticus, ed. a Petro Scriverio, 1607, 
p- 74*). 

In the camp of Hyginus, the same 
number of troops were to a 
much smaller space than in the camp 
of Polybius; and the proportions ‘in 
the interior divisions of the camp, as 
specified by Polybius, could not always 
be adopted, but must have varied as 
the camp deviated from a square. Fn 
the degree in which the original cha- 
racter of the Roman soldier was lost, 
and discipline was relaxed, the armies 
were less inclined to submit to labour 
and fatigue, therefore the entrench- 
ments were reduced in dimensions, 
and as many men as possible were 
crowded into a camp of a giver area. 
The cavalry were increased, and were 
a from working in the en- 
trenchments. The exemption from 
labour was also purchased of the een- 
turions for money, by certain parts of 
the infantry, and of consequence the 
burden on the munifices, or those who 
were obliged to work, became into- 
lerable. These circumstances would, 
no doubt, lead to many alterations in 
the form of the ancient camps, and 
induce the Roman generals, in their 
encampments, the more readily to take 
advantage of the bank of a river, or 
the borders of a morass, or the ascent 
of a rock or hill, although these ad- 
ventitious conveniences were neither 
in circular or right lines. In Britain, 
the Roman armies would very fre- 
quently save much labour by taking 
possession of ancient British er 
ments, even in cases where they might 
think it necessary to make considerable 
improvements in them. 

The irregular figures of camps on 
Trajan’s pillar are in direct opposition 
to Polyblus’s statement, taken in its 
universal sense; and Am. Marcelli- 
nus, who attended the Emperor Julian 
in his Persian expedition in the fourth 
century, informs us that Julian’s camp 
was of a circular form, and adds that, 
in the situation in which the army was 
placed, that form was the most defen- 
sible. 

We now come to Vegetius’s account 
of the Roman camps, the accuracy of 
which has been disputed, but which 
the reader may think has been in some 





® The text in this place is certainly cor- 
opt, bee, the length af Ge. ccien'te © ex- 


ample put by Hyginus, is 2600 feet, and 
the brendth tc00 er in the ratio of 3 to 2. 
degree 
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degree confirmed by what has already 
been stited. Vegetius lived in the 
fourth century, under the reign of Va- 
lentinian, and he dedicated Tis book 
De Re Militari to that Emperor. 

The military talents of Valentinian 
were manifested in his victories in 
Gaul and in Africa, and on the banks 
of the Rhine and the Danube. In his 
reign was recovered also from the Picts 
and Scots the province which the Ro- 
mans had held in Britain. Ina mili- 
tary history dedicated to such a man, 
the writer would be cautious not to 
give an erroneous account of the camps 
which the soldiers daily occupied. Va- 
lentinian died an, Dom. 375; and it is 
probable that Vegetius was as well ac- 
quainted with the forms of the Roman 
camps at the time when he wrote, as 
was Polybius in his time. Vegetius 
knew the forms of the camps in Bri- 
tain and in many other parts of the 
world in the fourth century, of which 
it was impossible that Polybius could 
know any thing. 

Vegetius says, indeed, that he has 
iven a digest of all the authors who 
ad written before his time on the art 

of war, with the express intention of 
encouraging the Roman soldiers to the 
imitation of the valour and science of 
their ancestors (“‘ hac fidei ac devotionis 
intuitu, Imperator Invicte, de univer- 
sis auctoribus qui rei militaris discipli- 
nam literis mandaverunt, in hunc li- 
bellum enucleata congessi,” &c. Ve- 
getius, lib. I. cap. 28), and his work, 
which cannot easily discredited, 
certainly contributed in a considerable 
degree to the establishment of military 
discipline in Europe. 

He complains that the science of 
castrametation had been neglected or 
lost; and that, for a long time, no 
camp had been regularly formed by 
ditches and fixed piles, and that in 
consequence the armies had suffered 
much from the sudden attacks of the 
barbarian cavalry, and were deprived 
of every refuge in case of a retreat. 
(Vegetius, lib. I. c. 21.) He mentions 
the forms of camps several times, and 
says that such forms were to be deter- 
mined by the nature of the ground. 
“Pro necessitate loci, vel guadraia, 
vel rotunda, vel trigona, vel oblonga, 
castra constitues. Nec utilitati praju- 
dicat forma.” Vegetius, lib. IIT. c. 8. 

It may be observed that Vegetius 
wrote about five hundred years after 
Polybius, and two hundred years after 
Hyginus; and after the numerous 
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changes which had arisen in the Ro- 
man government, in the manners of 
the Roman le, and in the disci- 
line of the Roman armies, it may not 
easy to prove that Vegetius’s de- 
scription of castrametation in his time 
is erroneous, because it differs from 
that of Polybius. 

The opinions of modern writers re- 
lative to port of the _— 
camps might u at great th, 
and ‘mony of those eplateus dallrve 
the more notice, as they are founded 
on the examination of various facts 
which are now visible, and attend the 
remains of military stations which 
were undoubtedly Roman. 

Montfaucon says, that “ Greek wri- 
ters furnish us sheseet with as many 
different encampments as historical re- 
lations, and the Latins likewise; it 
seldom happening that the circum- 
stances of these are the same. Thus a 
General, when he is about to encamp, 
has always new occasion to exercise 
his genius ; and it is the part of a skil- 
ful officer to contrive such new en- 
campments as are suitable to time and 
place and other circumstances.” 

“The camps of the Romans were 
generally of an exact square form, or 
else oblong; though this without doubt 
was often accommodated to the situa- 
tion of the place. Nay, we find it so 
in fact upon Trajay’s column, where 
are exhibite h of a round and 
oval figure.” (Antiquities explained 
and represented in Sculptures, lib. 5, 
c. I, 2.) . 

He gives drawings and descriptions 
of some of the camps, and of the tents 
within them, as represented on Tra- 
jan’s pillar, and mentions the camps 
called Stativa, many of ‘which were 
upon the Rhine, where the Roman 
armies were stationed to prevent the 
passage of the Germans into Gaul. 

Dr. Adam has shewn much industry 
in his collections from various writers 
on the discipline, marches, and en- 
campments of the Romans; and he 
gives minute references to his authori- 
ties. He says, that the form of a camp 
was a square (quadrata), and always 
of the same figure, but that in later 
ages, in imitation of the Greeks, the 
Romans sometimes made it circular, 
or adapted it to the nature of the 
ground, and he refers to Vegetius, 1. 1, 
c. 23. 

There is great probability of truth in 
General Roy's outines that in the 


period which intervened between Agri- 
cola’s 
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cola’s leaving Britain, and Hadrian's 
coming, the Romans je. some 
changes in the mode of encampments, 
rticularly with regard to the num- 
of gates. This they might find 
convenient in later times, when their 
cavalry was greatly augmented; and 
accordingly we see in those small 
ca of 300 yards square, which 
aa hold only about 4000 men, an 
ap nce of 8 to 10 or even 12 gates. 
e number of fosses and ramparts 
for the defence of the camps was often 
increased, according to the exigency of 
circumstances. At <Ardoch, in that 
t of Scotland rendered interesting 
the campaigns of Agricola, is a 
oman station of mere earth-work, 
which has not only one entrenchment, 
but even two or three other entrench- 
ments nearly adjoining. These Gen. 
Roy apprehends to have been prior in 
existence to the regular station itself, 
and to have been mere temporary 
camps of Agricola. The three sides 
of the camp which have not the ad- 
vantage of any bank, had five, and on 
one side even six fosses of great depth, 
with ramparts of correspondent height 
between them; but on the side next 
the steep descent there is only one foss. 
Here it may be added, that the situa- 
tion of Verulam on a sloping track of 
ground, where there was a great extent 
of marsh, was of,an irregular and pe- 
culiar form ; and ft must be that seve- 
ral ae ne pe to 
to the irregular figure of the ground on 
which they wie situated. (King’s 
Munimenta Antiqua, vol. II. p. 37, 
69, 71, 151.) 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare seems to 
be of opinion, that when the camps in 
England are of an irregular form, with 
single and slight banks and ditches, we 
may conclude they are of British ori- 
gin; but when we find the entrench- 
ments multiplied, and distinguished 
by the vastness of their banks and 
depth of their ditches, we may suppose 
them to have been the works of peo- 
ple better versed in castrametation 
than the ancient Britons. And he 
adds, that whenever we meet with 
—— re a — - anes form, 

un straight lines, with angles 
rounded of, ny a nce them 
to be the work of the Romans. (Sir 
R. C, Hoare’s Ancient Wilshire, vol. 


5 A ee respecting Sil 

€ writers ti tl- 
chester hee doubted of the high enti. 
quity of this station, but none have en- 


[April, 
tertained doubts of its having been 
constructed by the Romans, though 
perhaps towards the latter end of their 
reign in Britain, It will be observed, 
that its plan varies from the one gene- 
rally adopted by that people, being an- 
gular, and not square: but Silchester 
is not the only example of this varia- 
tion in design ; for we find instances 
at Kenchester near Hereford, the Mag- 
na of the Itinerary, &c. &c. (Sir 

C. Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire, Roman 
ZEra, p. 57.) 

The form of the Roman station at 
Kenchester is described as an irregular 
hexagon. Mr. Gale says, the site is 
oval, of 50 or 60 acres, with four gates 
or openings, two on the West, and 
two on the North side. There appears 
no sign of a foss or ditch round it. The 
site of the place is a gentle eminence of 
a squarish form, full of cavities, where 
many coins have been found. (Gough's 
Camden, vol. III. p. 74.) This is part 
of the description given in Gough’s 
Camden from different authorities, 
which is in some respects inconsistent 
with itself; but still it shows that the 
station was of an unusual form. 

I am far from thinking that the 
camp at Swine was a square of the Po- 
lybian form, as the remains of it which 
are one side and an end, show direct! 
the contrary. But that it was a a 
lelogram of the Hyginian form, I think 
there are strong proofs. It is very pos- 
sible, however, that it might be an 
ancient British earthwork before it 
was a Roman camp; and it might be 
occupied by the Danes or Saxons after 
ae a oy had left i. 

it be supposed that Vegetius did 
not properly Shainguich berpaen the 
Roman and the Greek forms of castra- 
metation, I think that the supposition 
is without foundation. Vegetius had 
studied the various forms of encamp- 
ment of various nations, and if he men- 
tions the Roman camps which were in 
some degree of the Greek fashion, 
there can be little doubt that several 
such camps were in existence in his 
time. Ita to me that Re- 
viewer attaches too much of univer- 
sality and too long endurance to the 
strict square and oblung forms of the 
Roman camp, and that he does not 
make sufficient allowance for the al- 
terations which must have taken place 
in the military practices of the Romans 
in the lapse of 500 years from Polybius 
to Vegetius. 

The passage which the Reviewer 
says 
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says has misled many English Anti- 
quaries, is found in the commence- 
ment of the 24th chapter of the ist 
book of Vegetius, and is certainly ob- 
scure. ‘*Castroruin autem diversa tri- 
plexque munitio est.” But the mean- 
ing becomes clear, on pees ory | the 
with the 8th chapter of the 3d 
k, the title of which is, “‘Quemad- 
modum castra debeant ordinari.” In 
this chapter Vegetius varies the expres- 
sion thus, “‘ Tribus autem modis diffi- 
niunt castra muniri a there 
can be no doubt that the author is 
speaking of three different modes in 
which a camp may be fortified, and 
does not mean that the fortification of 
camps is various and threefold. On 
maturely considering the meaning and 
bearing of the two passages in the Ist 
and in the 3d book, it must be de- 
cided that the latter is explanatory of 
the former. Vegetius goes on to men- 
tion under what circumstances: these 
three modes are to be made use of; 
first, on a transitory occupation of 
ground, when the sods are firm, so 
that a rampart can be built of them; 
secondly, when the earth is so loose, 
that a sod cannot be cut in the form 
of a brick (ut ad similitudinem lateris 
cespes non it abscindi); and the 
third mode is to be applied when an 
—_* to take up a permanent station 
in the encampment. 

There is no natural hill at Swine 
from which an enemy could command 
the camp, and the tumuli on the out- 
side the ramparts may have been ad- 
juncts to the camp, or the remains of 
earthworks raised at different periods 
by different people. The angle of the 
ramparts appears to have been rounded 
off, as was often the practice in cam 
of the oblong form, and the double 
rampart and foss are very evident on 
the land side, althongh towards the 
marsh on the North and West, there 
are not the marks of more than a sin- 
gle bank and a foss. 

The Roman antiquities found at 
Swine leave no doubt that the Re 
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just completed, the “Encyclopedia of 
Antiquities,” by the Rev. T. D. Fos- 
broke, E am glad to find that my ob- 
servations on n camps are not in 
material variation with his articles on 
Earthworks and Camps. « He is of opi- 
nion that the camp, which is near Mil- 
a — t oe im 

ment an lari on the an- 
cient wiglblempenet British camp, 
and that such triple-ramparted paral- 
lelograms are Roman-British camps, 
and that the ¢hird vallum distinguishes 
them from Roman, because the Ro- 
mans, according to the annotators on 
Hyginus, did not exceed two trenches. 
I think, however, that a third vallany 
is not always decisive proof that the 
camp was not or‘einally Roman. 

The students of ancient history will 
find themselves under great obligations 
to Mr. Fosbroke for his various publi- 
cations, and especially for his care in 
referring to the authorities with which 
his works abound, and which shew 
the great extent of his researches. 

Every scholar who looks into Mr. 
Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiqui- 
ties, or into the last edition of his Bri- 
tish Monachism, would be glad to 
hear that the author had obtained such 
reward of his talents and industry as 
would remove all his $ arising 
from a narrow income, and enable him 
to indulge in such studies as his learn- 
ing and taste have peculiarly fitted him 
to pursue. T. THompsown. 


—--@—- 


On THE OritGiIn AND PROGRESS OF 
Sacrep Music. 


From the Introduction to ‘‘ The Protes+ 
tant Beadsman,” reviewed in p. 251. 

E are told, both in the Old and 

the New Testament, that Al- 
mighty God is well pleased with 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs, and es- 
teems such as proceed from a pious 
heart above any sacrifice, All that is 
revealed, in Scripture, of the pleasures 
of Heaven, is simply this; that ‘they 
ist in the practice of Holy Musie 





were there, and it is certain they would 
not be there for a night without de- 
fending their encampment by earth- 
works of some kind; and here the 
choice of the situation for more than a 
temporary camp, seems to have been as 
proper in all respects as the skill of the 
commander could have discovered in 
the district of country of which he had 
taken possession. 

On referring to that valuable work 


and Holy Love, the joint enjoyment of 
which 2 to be the happy lot of all 
pious souls to endless ages.” 

There is reason to believe, that our 
first Parents were not unacquainted 
with this delightful mode of worship ; 
for Song seems as natural to an inno- 
cent and happy man, as to the birds of 
the air: and if the blessed Angels vi- 
sited the garden of Eden, and walked 
with man, the praises of God and their 

own 
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own heavenly occupation would natu- 
rally be subjects of their conversation. 
Instrumental music, ‘‘ the harp and 
the organ,” were invented by Tubal, 
the seventh only in descent from 
Adam; and vocal music would, na- 
turally, have a much earlier origin: 
for music, in its rudest state, is but a 
vocal imitation of natural sounds *. 
Archbishop Secker remarks, “ As 
singing is capable of expressing strong- 
ly every state in which the mind can 
be, toward every object, so there never 
was perhaps any one nation upon 
earth, civilized or barbarous, that did 
not make this a part of the honour 
paid by them to the God whom they 
adored.” The earliest regular form of 
Divine worship introduced Sacred 
Hymns, or Psalms, by the appoint- 
ment of God himself. That Songs 
were generally known in the world 
before the time of Moses, may be in- 
ferred from the remonstrance of La- 
ban with Jacob; but the first Hymn 
on record is that which Moses and 
Miriam sang after the Lord had brought 
his people out of the bondage of Egypt. 
This was sung in alternate parts, “ 
the men and women of Israel, A. M. 
2513, B.C. 1491. In the following 
year the Tabernacle was reared, and 
the Ark brought in, and we find it 
commanded that the Ark should both 
set forth and rest with an anthem ; the 
form of which, as given by Moses, 
was preserved and enlarged by David. 
Between the times of these two emi- 
nent servants of God, the Jews ac- 
knowledged every signal blessing or 
deliverance, by a song of praise and 
thanksgiving. That of Deborah and 
Barak is pre-eminent in dignity and 
beauty. The Psalms, which bear the 
name of David, require no comment. 
There are few ple, I trust, who 
have not experienced the comfort 
which they give in private sorrows, 
and the delighful fervour which they 
impart to public devotion. Bishop 
Horne compares them to the garden 
of Eden, as “containing in a small 
compass all that is salutary, beautiful, 





* At liquidas avium voces imitarier ore 
Ante fuit, multd quam levia carmiva cantu 
Concelebrare homines possent, auresque ju- 
vare ; [primum 
Et Zephyri, cava per calamorum, sibila 
Agrestes docuére cavas inflare cicutas. 
_ Inde minutatim dulces didicére querelas, 
Tibia quas fundit digitis pulsata canentum. 
Lucret. 
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and good.” And the learned Mr. 
Hooker observes, that ‘‘ the choice 
and flower of all things profitable in 
other books the Psalms do contain, 
and also more movingly express, by 
reason of that poetical form where- 
with they are written.” 

Christianity, it may be literally said 
was introduced into the world by sin, - 
ing, and melodies of joy. The blessed 
Virgin took the lead with the well- 
known Hymn recorded by St. Luke ; 
aud from “ example Bishop Sparrow 
infers the propriety of that ordinance 
of our Church, which directs that an 
Hymn shall be sung after the Revealed 
Will of God has been read. Zacha- 
rias followed the Virgin, with another 
Hymn of equal beauty. At the birth 
of Christ, there was no less than a 
chorus of Angels, audibly returning 
praise to God; and his Ramee 
in the Temple was celebrated by the 
Hymns of Simeon and Anna. Our 
Saviour’s ministry may, in like man- 
ner, be said to have terminated with 
singing; for on the last evening which 
he passed with his disciples, imme- 
diately after he had instituted the Sa- 
crament of the Holy Supper, he sang 
an Hymn with them; and, while he 
hung expiring on the cross of shame, 
his last breath was mingled with a 
Psalm of David. 

With the example of their Lord be- 
fore their eyes, it might be expected 
that the Apostles would recommend 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs in their 
writings, sing them in their public 
meetings, oa fly to them for comfort 
in their private calamities. This, ac- 
cordingly, was the case. Paul and 
Silas, when they were imprisoned at 
Philippi, ‘‘ prayed and sang praises 
unto God at midnight.” In his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, St. Paul 
= them some directions for regu- 
ating their public singing; and he 
strongly recommends the use of 
«Psalms and Hymns and _ Spiritual 
Songs” to the Ephesians, Colossians, 
and Romans. Saint James does the 
same in his Catholic Epistle. From 
the time of the Apostles, Hymns have 
been in general esteem among Chris- 
tians of every church, and every sect; 
an_unique and wonderful concordance ! 

Music and more elaborate singing 
were first introduced in the church of 
Antioch, by Flavian, A. D. 347; and 
they were brought to great perfection 
in the church of Rome about A.D. 
620 by Pope Gregory the Great, 
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Descent oF WHATTON: 


(Continued from p. 204.) 
[With a Plate.) 

wu Wuarrton, of Newton 
Lynford, in Leicestershire, eldest 
son of John and Sence, married Anne 
daughter of Tildesley Monk, by whom 
he had a son William, and a “— 
ter Mary, who married William Rol- 
leston, . descendant of Sit Bene- 
dict de ton, of the county of Not- 
tingham, and whose bearing was: Ar- 
gent, a cinquefoil Azure, on a chief 

ules a lion passant Or. . 





William Whatton the elder died in ' 


1642. His nephew Sir John Whatton, 
of Chain Hall, near East Sheen, in the 
county of Surrey, was employed in a 
diplomatic quality abroad, and married 
Moangatet, daughter of Sir Thomas 
acre, of St. Andrew le Mott in Hert- 
fordshire ; he was a branch of the 
noble family of Dacre, of the North, 
and used these arms : Argent, a chevron 
Sable between three Torteaux, on 
each an escallop Argent. 

Her monument in Cheshunt Church 
has the following inscription : 


** To the dear and precious memory of 
Margaret, second daughter of St Thomas 
Dacres, jun. and the dearly loving and as 
dearly beloved wife of Sr John n, 
Kt. She was: 

Fair as an Angel, virtuous as a Saint, 
Whose beauty and whose grace noe art 


can paint, 
Highly belov’d by all, and so admir’d, 
As much bewail’d, when she from hence 
retir’d ; [soar’d, 
Her Soul too pure for Earth, to Heaven 
There to injoy the God she here ador’d. 
Her body sleeps within th’ adjacent vault, 
For ever freed from pain, and grief’s assault ; 
Both shall at the last trump’s awakning 
sound 
Unite, and with immortall bliss be crown'd.” 
** She had issue only two hters, An- 
gelia, born in France, and afet, of 
whom she died in child-bed, July 24th, 
anno 1675, ztatis 23.” 
‘ON ®IAEI GEOL ATIOONHEKEI 
NEO. 


Ann Whatton, niece of Sir John, 
who re with his wife and chil- 
dren, succeeded by bequest to part of 
his estates, and married Trafford Smyth, 
eldest son of Sir Robert Smyth, of 
= in the county of Essex, bart. 
whose ensign was: Azure, two bars 
wavy Ermine, on a chief Or a demi- 
lion rampant Sable. His first wife 

Gent. Maa. April, 1825. 
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was Conway, daughter and heiress of 
Thomas Hackett, Bishop of Down and 

Conner, by whom only he had chil- 
ren *, 


Wiritiam Wuattown of Newton 
Lynford (son and heir of William and 
Anne), Justice of the Peace for the 
county, and in commission for assess- 
ing the subsidies; married Lucy, daugh- 


"ter of Thomas. Babington of Rothley 


Temple, esq. w bearing was : 
Argent, ten torteaux, 4, 3, 2, 1, witha 
label in chief of three points, Azure. 
This ancient seat of the Babingtons is 
memorable in the county, being the 
site of a 7 as belonging to the 
Knights Templars, ‘a species of mon- 
grel monastics, who attempted to blend 
the different and opposite characters of 
soldiers, devotees, and gallants.” 

William Whatton had eight chil- 
dren: William who died issueless at 
London ; Thomas who died in his in- 
fancy ; John who died without issue ; 
Matthew who died an infant; Babing- 
ton; Tildesley who died an infant; 
Henry a student in Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; and Catharine. 

Babington Whatton had a son Wil- 
liam, who had several children: Wil- 
liam, and Babington, who died issue- 
less; Elizabeth, who married Thomas 
Hunt; Lucy, and Sence, who died 
unmarried; and Mary, who by her 
first husband George Abel had a 
daughter Elizabeth, and by her second 
husband Thomas Cheetham, a son, 
Thomas, who died without issue; 
Elizabeth Abel marrying Thomas Asp- 
inshaw, his son the Rev. John Aspin- 
shaw (or Staunton), D. D. of Staunton 
Hall in Nottinghamshire, succeeded to 
the remaining property of the Whatton 
family, at Newton Lynford, of which 
he is the proprietor at this day. 

In Newton Lynford Church, is a 
mural monument in memory of Mary, 
the daughter of William Whatton, and 
her second husband. She died 23 
March, 1777, aged 65. 

It appears from the Visitation of 
1683, i the former William What- 
ton set forth his genealogy, commenc- 
ing with his grandfather, and gave for 
his crest, a boar, and alleged his arms 
to be (as his uncle had done) Azure, 
three boars Or; whereupon he was re- 
quired to bring better proof, before he 


* Vis. Lestr. 1683, p. 234, 235. Ex 
Mon. apud Cliesh. Chaunc. Herts, pp. 298, 
301, 302. 
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could be allowed the bearing of the 
same. The error is attributed to He- 
riz's* coat of arms; Azure, three 
hedge-hogs Or, quartered by Whatton, 
being inadvertently selected and trans- 
formed into boars. A pedigree of the 
Farnhams, which deduces their de- 
scent from Robert Farnham and Mar- 

ret his wife, daughter and heiress of 
Robert Whatton Before alluded to, 
quarters: Azure, three boars Or, which 
are depicted upon the monument of 
Sarah Farnham, Countess of Denbigh, 
in Quorndon Church. This erroneous 
allegation, however, has afforded several 
indubitable proofs of descent and affi- 
nity, and its rejection in 1683 was a 
complete confirmation to the family of 
their ancient and proper shield, which 
(except in the instances quoted) they 
have invariably borne. 

Henry Wuatton, Vicar of Hum- 
berstone in Leicestershire, son of Wil- 
liam and Lucy, whose bearing was: 
Argent, on a bend Sable between six 
cross crosslets Gules three besants ; 
quartering, Azure, three hedge-hogs 
Or, which he had emblazoned, by 
Mary his wife had three sons : ee 
William, and Samuel; and two daugh- 


ters; Henry, the eldest, who used the 


same coat of arms as his father, mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Arundel 
Blunt of Nottingham, esq. and im- 
paled, Barry, nebulé of six Or and 
Sable; by her he had several children : 
Henry, Elizabeth who died in her in- 
fancy, William, Babington, and James. 

Henry and William, intended for 
the University, were sent to Queen 
Elizabeth’s Grammar-school at Mans- 
field, where they acquired the rudi- 
ments of their education ; Henry, the 
eldest, of mean fortunes, in his youth 
espoused the interest of the Stuart fa- 
mily, celebrated for their ineffectual 
struggles to recover the crown of Eng- 
land, and hence may be attributed the 
vicissitudes of his life; on his seal, 





* The Anglo-Norman family of Heriz 
derived their origin from a son of the Count 
de Vendome, in France, whose arms, three 
hedge-hogs, were used by them. Accord 
ing to Chalmers, a branch of this family, 
who had their chief seat at Wiverton in 
Nottinghamshire, settled in Scotland during 
the reign of King David I.; they were Ba- 
rons of Terreagles, and carried three hedge- 
hogs Sable, by the name of Herries. 

+ Vis. Lestr. 1683, pp. 234, 235.—Ex 
Rotulis, 3 Jac. II.—Ex adm. W. Wh. apnd 
Lond. 
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noted in Nichols's Leicestershire, are 
these arms: On a bend between six 
cross crosslets three besants, quartered 
with three hedge-hogs. By Christian 
his wife (improperly called Catharine), 
whose beauty, tradition says, was all 
the family inheritance, he had chil- 
dren, Elizabeth, Henry, William, and 
James, who died young. William 
Whatton, brother of the former Henry, 
was Vicar of Loxley, in Warwick- 
shire; he was a man of very consider- 
able talents, erudition, and taste, and 
married Elizabeth de la Mayne, but 
died issueless. 

The Whatton family have (amongst 
others) a fine portrait of the Rev. Henry 
Whatton, and a silver cup, of curious 
workmanship, upon which are en- 
graved: Argent, two bars Gules within 
a bordure ingrailed Sable ; and this in- 
scription: ‘* Giuen by Eliz. Blunt to 
her grand-daughter and god-daughter 
Eliz. Whatton, 1715, March 1.” 

The family of Blunt, or Blount, 
derive their origin from Robert le 
Blund, Baron of Ickworth in the reign 
of King William I. and Gundred hi 
wife, daughter of Earl Ferrers; from 
them sprung Sir John Blunt, or 
Blount, who by Isolda his wife, daugh- 
ter and heiress of Sir Ralph Montjoye, 
had Sir John, who by Eleanor his 
wife, daughter and co-heiress of Lord 
Beauchamp, had Sir Walter Blunt, 
Standard Bearer to King Henry IV. 
This Sir Walter, whose paternal coat 
was: Barry nebulé of six, Or and 
Sable, married Donna Sanchia D’A- 

ala, of a very noble house, of the 
lood royal of Castile, and quartered 
Argent, two wolves sejeant Sable, on 
a bordure Or sixteen lions paws cross- 
ed Gules, D’ Ayala; and Argent, a tower 
Azure, Castile; his crest, a wolf pas- 
sant, Sable. From them descended 
Lord Montjoye (who used those bear- 
ings, having the same crest on a ducal 
coronet), the Mapledurham, Orleton, 
and Nottingham branches, which is 
confirmed by the similitude of their 
arms; and upon a copper-plate fixed 
to a tomb-stone in the middle aile of 
St. Peter’s Charch, at Nottingham, 
are engraved: ‘“ Barry, nebulé of six 
Or and Sable; crest, a wolf passant 
Sable ;” and this inscription: ‘ Mr. 
Arundell Blunt departed this life the 
7th day of Septbr. 1718, aged 63.” 

At Humberstone Church a tomb- 
stone bears these inscriptions : 

“* Here lycth the body of Mr. Henry 

Whatton, 
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Whatton, Master of Arts, of Trinity Col- 
lege in Cambridge, and seventeen years 
Vicar of this Church, who departed this life 
October the 2d, Anno Domini 1704, aged 
44 years.” 

* Also the body of Mary Whatton his 
wife, who died March 29, 1728, aged 70 
years*.”’ 

Henry Wuatron, of Loughbo- 
rough and Loughborough Parks, eldest 
son of Henry and Christian, and the 
next heir male, married Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of John Watkin- 
son, gentleman, grandson of the Rev, 
Henry Watkinson, Vicar of Beeston, 
in Nottinghamshire, whose bearing 
was: Or, a fess between three mallets 
Azure. This divine was descended 
from the Watkinsons of Ilkley, in the 
county of York, of which family were 
several persons of eminence, and Henry 
Watkinson, LL.D. Chancellor of that 
Diocese, who used a distinct coat: 
Quarterly Argent and Azure, on a 
bend Gules, three roses Argent. 

Her property, by subsequent acqui- 
sitions, pacer = } fone The union, 
unhappy in the sequel, (and verily, 

‘« The chariest maid is prodigal enough, 

If she unmask her beauty to the moon,’’) 

was solemuized on the 31st July, 1779, 
at Gretna Green, on the borders of 
Scotland, famous for the clandestine 
connexions of young perscas from 
England, whose parents or guardians 
disapprove of their alliances. It is, 
says Pennant, distinguished from afar 
by a small plantation of firs, the Cy- 
prian grove of the place, a sort of land- 
mark for, fugitive lovers. From this 
affair arose a. contest in Chancery be- 
tween Mr. Whatton and his wife's 
trustees, namely, Nathaniel Palmer 
Johnson, esq. the Rev. William Farn- 
ham, Rev. James Bickham, D.D. and 
William Cradock, gentleman, the lat- 
ter of whom opposed the match, from 
disparity of fortune; but upon the tes- 
timony of Sir John Danvers, of Swith- 
land Hall, bart. William Pochin of 
Barkby, esq. Member of Parliament 
for the county, Edward Dawson of 
Long- Whatton, esq. William Clayton 
of Ravenstone, esq. one of the Justices 
of the Peace for the county, and Wil- 
liam Pochin of Loughborough, esq. 
who deposed that they had known the 


* Vis. Lestr. 1683, pp. 234, 235.—Ex 
Mon. apud Humb.—Reg. de Humb.—Reg. 
Sti Petri apud Nott.—Reg. de Cuckn.i— 
Reg. de Mansf.—Stem* de Bl.—Ex Mon. 
in Eccles. Sti Petri apud Nott. 
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said Henry Whatton many years, and 
that he was a person of good reputation 
and esteem, an affectionate and 
husband, and maintained his wife ina 
style suitable to her fortune and expec- 
tations in life, and that he and his said 
wife, as these deponents believed, 
lived happy together, and had one son 
born, the quarrel for the most 

was adjusted. Eventually, however, in 
a series of years, destiny doomed those 
halcyon days to perish. 


A memorial of the marriage cere- 
mony is as follows: 


«« These are to certify all person or per- 
sons whom it may concern, or Hen 
Whatton of Loughborough, in the coun 
of Leicester, gentleman, and Elizabeth 
Watkinson of the same place, spinster, who 
came before me, declaring to be both single 
persons, were lawfully married by the way 
of the Church of England, and to 
all the Laws of the Church Scotland, 
Given under my hand at Grattna Green, 
the thirty first day of July, one thousand 
seven hundred and seventy nine. 

** Witnesses, T. Har- ** John Percefield. 
desty, of Carlisle. «* Hen. Whatton. 

Esther Willimott, of | * E. Watkinson,” 
Loughboro.” 


Mr. Whatton, become heir and re- 
presentative of the Blunt family, suc- 
ceeded to the estate of Miss Sarah 
Blunt, under a bequest contained in 
her will, dated the 2d day of October, 
1782. This gentlewoman dying soon 
afterwards, was interred in the family 
vault, in the middle aisle of St. Peter’s 
Church, Nottingham; she was the 

rand-daughter of Arundel Blunt, esq. 
Pefore mentioned, and had two sisters, 
Elizabeth, who died in her infancy, 
and Mary, who married William Da- 
vies of Leighton Beaudesert; also two 
brothers, Charles and Arundel, who 
died young. 

It Should be remarked that the col- 


lateral branch of the Whatton family, 
the owners of the Thurnby estate be- 
fore noticed and other property, be- 


coming extinct, the same was disposed 
of by the last possessor to charitable 
uses, and being thrown into Chancery, 
the principal part, by an order of that 
Court, enriched several of the public 
institutions in this county. 
Loughborough Parks, to which it 
may not be unacceptable to allude, 
was formerly a good old mansion, sur- 
rounded by a moat, whose winding 
stream is now appropriated to the pur- 
poses of a fish-pond; the situation is 


near 
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near the Outwoods, in a _ vale, — 
ceedingly pictu » and on t r- 
ders of Gaateweed Foren. The park, 
of which this domain formed a part, 
contained about 1000 acres; Leland 
says, “ Lughborow Park was a mile 
from Lugh w toune, and on the 
very borders of the forreste, and came 
to the Marquise of Dorsete, in ex- 
chaunge of landes with the Kinge.” 
It was the residence of John Older- 
shaw, esq. who was in the Commis- 
sion of the Peace for this county, in 
the reign of King William III. and 
Queen Anne; and subsequently of Wil- 
liam Busby, esq. who married Catha- 
rine, daughter of Sir Henry Beaumont, 
bart. of Stoughton Grange. Among 
the local peculiarities, it appears that 
the gate-house, being the entry at a 
drawbridge over the moat, a large 
hall, containing two fire-places of con- 
siderable dimensions (denoting the hos- 
pitality of days gone by), a few smaller 
apartments and offices, were all the 
vestiges of this ancient structure stand- 
ing in the last —— The dilapi- 
dated state of the building accelerated 
its destruction, and upon the site of it 
a farm-house was erected, an engrav- 


ing of which is given in Nichols’s Lei- 
cestershire, and dedicated to Henry 
Whatton, with his paternal bearing, 
Argent, on a bend Sable between six 
cross crosslets Gules, three besants, 
quartering Azure three hedge hogs Or. 
Since the see ig of that engrav- 


ing, the wr has been considerably 
improved by the acquisition of a new 
front, beautified with shrubs and other 
appendages, and forms upon the whole 
a pleasing abode. 

Throsby’s Nottinghamshire con- 
cludes the family descent in the fol- 
Jowing manner: 

** Henry Whatton, the eldest son, mar- 
ried Eliz. daughter and heiress of John Wat- 
kinson, gent. by whom he has issue: Henry 
Watkinson Whatton, born Dec. 18, 1782 ; 
John Watkinson Whatton, born 22 Aug. 
1785; (William and Robert, both died in- 
fants) ; and William Robert Whatton, born 
17 Feb. 1790.” 

John, the second son, married Mary 
Ann, daughter of John Matthews Hop- 
kins, formerly Mayor of Northampton ; 
William Robert Whatton, F.S.A. the 
fifth son, married Harriet Sophia Sed- 
don, niece of Major-general Seddon, 
upon which he impaled, Or, three cin- 

uefoiles, 2, 1, within a bordure in- 
grailed Sable. The Seddons originate 
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from Peter Seddon of Outwood and 
Kersley in the county of Lancaster, 
esq. temp. Philip and Mary, and with 
their paternal bearing, use for their 
crest two paws erased, holding a cin- 
quefoil. 

At Beeston Church, in the middle 
aisle, is a tomb-stone, with this in- 
scription : 

** Henry Watkinson, upwards of 
years Vicar of Beeston, was interred here 
Octob. 18, A.D. 1711. 

Integer vite scelerisq’ purus. 

Mary Watkinson, his widow, was here in- 
sone lena 14, A.D. 1719. 

This done at the expence of Henry, their 
youngest son.” 

Loughborough Church contains the 
burial-place of this family. On the 
tomb are engraved these arms: ona 
bend, between six cross crosslets three 
besants, with several inscriptions, and 
one in memory of Henry Whatton, 
who departed this life the 3ist day of 
July, 1815 *. 

Henry Watkinson WHuatron, 
of Osmaston Cottage in the county of 
Derby, eldest son of Henry and Eliza- 
beth, bears; Argent, on a bend Sable 
between six cross crosslets Gules three 
besants ; and for crest, an eagle Sable, 
beaked Or, rising out of a ducal coro- 
net Argent. e married Nancy, 
daughter of Walter Daniel of Hassal 
Hall, in the county of Chester, esq. 
and by his deed, dated at Osmaston 
the 13th day of Dec. 1806, entailed the 
dwelling house and 130 acres of land, 
in Loughborough Parks and Charn- 
wood Forest, upon himself for life, 
then to his wife for her life, and to 
their children, and remainder to his 
own right heirs. On Mr. Daniel’s 
decease a moiety of the manor of Has- 
sal, Hassal Hall, and demesne lands at 
Monks Coppenhall and Burslem, pass- 
ed in settlement to the Whatton fa- 
mily by his last will and testament. 

It may be mentioned that the manor 
of Hassal belonged to the Malbancs 
before noticed. On the division of 
their immense estate amongst the co- 
heiresses of the last Baron, Hassal fell 
to the share of Eleanor, whose lands 
were granted by her to the Audley fa- 
mily, of whom Adam Wood and Ri- 
chard Hassal held the same by the 3d 





* Reg. de Lough.—Ex Rotulis cancel- 
lariis.—Reg. de Beeston.—Test. S. Bl. apud 
Ebor. 

part 
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of a knight's fee. Lysons’s Che- 
aire cua this passage: ‘* The 
manor of Hassall was in moiéties in 
the reign of Edward II. between the 
families of Hassall and Wood ; it was 
afterwards wholly in the Hassalls, till 
it was sold by Ralph Hassall, esq. to 
William Leversage, esq. of Wheelock ; 
from the Leversages it by suc- 
cessive sales to Thomas Stephens, esq. 
the families of Powis, and Lowndes, 
and Walter Daniel, esq. who is the 
present proprietor, and resides at Has- 
sall Hall.” Mr. Daniel acquired his 
property by industry and mercantile 
pursuits, and formerly resided at New- 
port in the Potteries, where he erected 
an elegant mansion. It is said he was 
descended from a collateral branch of 
the Tabley family, whose armorial en- 
sign was; Argent, a pale fusilé Sable. 
Ormerod observes, ‘‘The hall of 
Hassal is a very respectable residence, 
finished with gables, and surrounded 
with antiquated gardens and offices. 
The situation is on an elevated knoll, 
where the neighbouring country un- 
dulates eqnesatty, and the circum- 
stances of the term* interest of the 
sessor, with impeachment of waste, 
ve already ornamented the pleasure 
grounds and hedge-rows with trees 
of growth and proportions strikingly 
distinguished from those of the adja- 
cent townships ¢.” 
Hewne W. Wuatrtown. 


Ci 
Furnival's-inn Court. 
Mr. Ursan, p eee ? 


MONGST the numerous works 

connected with English Topo- 
graphy, there are none more rare than 
the singular compilations of the eccen- 
tric Thomas Earl Coningsby, of Ham 
ton Court, in the county of Hereford, 
who, for many years expended consi- 
derable sums of money in collecting 
documentary evidence illustrative of 
his manorial rights, and afterwards 
printed and circulated his collections 
in sO unusual a manner, that few if 
any perfect copies are now existing. It 
would appear that it was his Lordship’s 
practice to give portions of printed 





* The grant is for 500 years (of which a 
very small proportion is expired), at a no- 
minal rent, with power to cut down timber 
ad libitum, for any purpose incidental to 
the estate. The manor and other lands are 
freehold. 

t Reg. de Lough.—Reg. de Sandb. 
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sheets (as they were received from the 
printer in London) to the individuals 
in his neighbourhood, or elsewhere, 
from whom he either expected support 
in his claims, or hoped further infor- 
mation on the subject of his enquiries. 
Many of the descendants of his Here- 
fordshire tenants parts of his 
works, but perhaps it would be diffi- 
cult in the whole County to produce a 
complete copy. Of those in the public 
libraries, few agree in the collation, and 
it thus becomes a difficult task to as- 
certain exactly what number of sheets 
constitute the perfect work. Lord Co- 
ningsby never having published his 
books, gave few, if any, copies in a 
collected state to the nobility and gen- 
try around him. Disappointed in his 
expectations, embroiled in perpetual 
disputes with his neighbours, and ha- 
rassed by vexatious law processes, he 
at last was compelled to relinquish his 
presumed rights and privileges, and 
probably in disgust destroyed the greater 
part of his printed collections. ose 
copies whitch remain are consequently 
very valuable, and as they contain un- 
doubted transcripts and extracts of an- 
cient records, inquisitiones post mor- 
tem, &c. &c. the originals of which 
are difficult of access, and some not at 
present to be procured, they form the 
most curious and complete manorial 
history extant. Some idea of the ex- 
pence incurred in collecting the mate- 
terials, may be formed from the follow- 
ing extracts of Stukeley’s Itinerarium 
Cuariosum, folio, 1724: 


** We were entertained by Lord Conings- 
by at his seat of Hampton Court. ‘fis 
Lordship show’d us in his study four or five 
vast books in MS. being transcripts out of 
the record offices relating to his manors, 
royalties, estates, and monuments, which 
cost him 5004. in writing and fees. Many of 
his galleries and are adorned with 
the genealogy of his family, their pictures, 
arms, grants, history, &c.” 

Earl Coleen 
general but little 
account of such as are now in 
or private libraries may be wort - 
serving in your columns, and may lead 
to the knowledge of other compilations 
or writings of his Lordship at present 
unrecorded. 

“* Collections concerning the Manor 
of Marden,” folio, no title-page (about 
1182 pages.) —Of this book a very ac- 
curate collation has been made of the 
Museum copy by Mr. Upcott, in his 

. valuable 


s works being in 
nown, the annexed 
ublic 
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valuable and most useful Bibliographi- 
cal Account of Works relating to Eng- 
lish Topography ; but since its publi- 
cation some sheets have been found 
which prove the British Museum copy 
(formerly in the Townleian Library) 
to be incomplete in some degree. Mr. 
Dent has a copy exactly corresponding 
with Upcott’s Collation (p. 320—328), 
as far as it. extends, and an additional 
half-sheet in the supplemental part, 
hitherto unnoticed, viz. 

«[**** E) Copy of a Fine. from 
Henry Lingen, esq. and Alice his wife 
to Thomas. Hewitt, kt. and others of 
the manors of Sutton and Stoke, pass- 
ed anno 1659.” 

The following sheets also belonging 
to the Supplement after page 720, do 
not appear in any collation, viz. 

“(a *] Ex rotulo Parliamenti de ae. 
1°. Henr. 5. N. 38. (two pages—half- 
sheet.) 

“ B*], [B**}, si 
cat’ Lanc’ compov’ 
&c. &c. (two sheets. 
“{Ce], [C#*], (Ce*#*], [(C#*#*], 


sig. C to 4C.—Placitum inter domi- 


. B, B2,—in du- 
ome de Redyng, 


num regem et comitissam Stafford,” 
and concluding with “ex Ben. Ay- 


loffe’’ (four sheets). 

“(G*], [G**], sig. G, 2 G,—an 
account of ali those annual or fee farm- 
rents,” &c. &c. (six pages-) 

Perhaps the Library at Cashiobury 
Park may contain Lord Coningsby’s 
own copy of “the Marden,” an exami- 
nation of which would probably show 
what number of pages constitute the 
whole of this very rare book. The 
Index (twelve copies of which were 
reprinted in London by Mr. J. Nichols 
in 1813, at the expence of Dr. Cove, 
Prebendary of Hereford,) only relates 
to the first part, as the signatures 8 X 
and g D, immediately follow page 720. 

A po , and a short historical 
account of the descent of the manor 
(extracted from Duncumb’s “ Collec. 
tions towards the History and Antiqui- 
ties of the County of Hereford”) was 
also printed by Thomas Davies at 
Hereford, for Dr. Cove, one sheet, fol. 
These reprints were never offered for 
sale, and are therefore of rare occur- 
rence. 

‘The Case of Thomas Lingen, 
clerk, and Edward Witherstone, esq. 
two of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the County of Hereford, 
Thomas Rodd, gent. one of the At- 
tornies of the King’s Bench, John 
Unett the younger, gent. John Wil- 
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liams of Paradue, John , Wootton, 
Walter Wharton, Constable of Sutton 
Freene, and John Williams of Under- 
marsh, Constable of Wisteston, in re- 
lation to the breach of privilege com- 
pene 5 he Pe Right Honourable 

‘homas Earl Coningsby, in dispossess- 
ing the said Earl of ; Tonabes in the 
Parish of Marden.” Folio, 4 pages, 
no title-page. 

**The Case of the Right Honour- 
able Thomas Earl Coningsby, in rela- 
tion to the five Hundreds of Kingston, 
Bodenham, Burghill, Stretford, and 
Cowarn in the County of Hereford,” 
folio, 88 pages, no title-page. 

This case commences with sig. B, 
pee 1, and ends ‘‘finis,” page 88.— 

age 87 begins thus: “The case be- 
tween Earl Coningsby and the heirs 
of Lord Sommers, with relation to 
certain money and common fine silver 
payable out of several villages, &c. lying 
within the five hundreds of Bodenham, 
Cowarn, Stretford, Kingston, and Burg- 
hill, in the county of Hereford and 
Dutchy of Lancaster.” 

Some curious particulars of his Lord- 
ship's family, their sufferings in the 
civil wars, and notices of the Castle 
and Siege of Hereford, are to be found 
in this scarce book. 

“The First Part of Earl Coningsby’s 
Case relating to the Vicaridge of Lemp- 
ster in Herefordshire ; wherein is con- 
tained a full account of all the tricks 
which the Lawyers ecclesiastical and 
temporal have made use of to deprive 
the said Earl of his undoubted right to 
present to the said Church of Lemp- 
ster (not worth twenty pounds per an- 
num) from the year 1712, to the last 
Summer Assizes at Hereford, when 
the present Lord Chancellor, on pre- 
tence that it was his Majesty’s right to 
present to the said Vicaridge of Lem 
ster, tho’ there is no such Vicaridge in 
the King’s books; with Mr. Kettleby, 
Recorder of Ludlow (confirm’d in that 

lace by his Lordship’s interest), for 
his Council ; and Sir a Caswall, 
the Cashier of the South Sea Company 
(made by his Lordship a Justice of the 
Peace for that purpose) for his assist- 
ant; Thomas Price, the Earl of Ox- 
ford’s Steward of his Courts, for his 
Attorney; and Thomas Rodd, the 
vilest of all attornies; for Price, his 
coadjutor, prosecuted a guure impedit 
against the said Earl at the said Sum- 
mer Assizes with success; but how 
that success was obtained, the Second 
Part of this Case will show. - 

se An 
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“« And when he came into his house 
he took a knife, and laid hold on his 
conculine, and divided her together 
with her bones into twelve pieces, and 
sent her into all the coasts of Israel; 
and it was so that all that saw it, said, 
there was no such deed done nor seen, 
JSrom the day that the children of Israel 
came out of the land of Egypt unto 
this day. Consider of it, take advice, 
and speak your minds. (Judg. chap. 
xix. ver. 29, 30.) 

**London: printed in the year 
mpccxxi.” folio, 27 pages. 

** Proofs to make good the Asser- 
tions in the Title-page of my Case re- 
lating to the Vicaridge of Lempster.” 
Folio, 24 pages, no title-page. 

“An Abstract of Ea Coningsby’ 
title to Royal Franchises within his 
Liberty of Leominster in the County 


of Hereford, with references to the se- 
veral grants.” Folio, 8 pages, no title- 


e. 

= these “* Cases” his Lordship has 
indulged himself in the use of most 
bitter invectives against individuals op- 
posed to his views; and had libel 
causes been as frequent then as subse- 
quently they have bern, his Lordship’s 
angry temperament would have afford- 
ed no inconsiderable harvest to those 
who thrive by the cheap luxury of law. 

The family of the Coningsbys are 
now in the right line, it is presumed, 
extinct, but there was a Hertfordshire 
branch, one of whose members seems 
to have possessed the same sort of irri- 
table feeling and style of writing as the 
last Earl of the name. The annexed 
title of a scarce pamphlet in the Mu- 
seum is a curiosity of its kind, viz. 

«26 of August, 1647. To ail the 
world to view, and to all men of com- 
mon sence, Christianity, or humanity, 
to judge of Thomas Coningsby of 
Northmyms in the county of Hartford, 
esquire, now prisoner in the Tower of 
London; and of continuance under 
slavish and most inhumaine Gaole ty- 
rannie over his person the space of 
foure years, eight months, and most 
illegall proceeding and oppressive vio- 
lence and villamies (by indirect car- 
riage), to his totall ruine, presents both 
the one and the other to judge of and 
shewes. London, printed in the year 
1647,” small 4to, 14 pages. 

Some of your readers may be ena- 
bled to increase the list of the Conings- 
by writings, or give authentic anec- 
dotes of the family and its history, and 
thus preserve in your pages of eletrane 
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and interest useful notices for future 
biographers and bibliographets. 

Vertue engraved a large print of 
Lord Coningsby and his two daugh- 
ters the Ladies Margaret and Frances; 
but no mention is made of the Earl in 
Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors. 
A very strange speech of this singular 
nobleman, to a deputation from a 
corporate body in his neighbourhood, 
is preserved in the re of some 
years ago, in which his Lordship com- 
mences his harangue with “‘ Mr. Mayor 
and Gentlemen, 1 say God d—n you 
all,” &c. and continues in the same 
happy strain to its conclusion. 

it the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum, there is (No. 6336) “The 
Petition of ‘Thomas Earl Coningsby, 
plaintiff, concerning certain manors 
and lands in the county of Hereford, 
and marches of Wales, against the Earl 
of Weymouth, defendant.” Folio. 

Yours, &c. J. A. 


Mr. Ursa, 
AS the following account of the 
remarkable conduct of a Citizen 
of London, during the great Plague of 
1665, is not in any popular author that 
I have read, the affecting nature of 
the story and the simple style of the 
narrator may probably interest some 
of your readers, as well as 
An OccastonaL CorRRESPONDENT, 
AND SEARCHER AFTER 
ANTIQUITIES. 


Account of a Grocer in Wood Street, 
Cheapside, who preserved himself 
and Family from Infection during 
the great Plague in 1065. 

THIS family consisted of the master 
and his wife, each of them between 
forty and fifty years of age, besides five 
children, three daughters and two sons, 
two maid servants, and an apprentice. 
This tradesman, who was a wholesale 
grocer, had another apprentice nearly 
out of his time, a porter, and a boy, 
whom he kept some time; but seeing 
the desolation that was coming upon 
them, he sent the boy down to his 
friends in Staffordshire, and gave up to 
his eldest apprentice the remainder of 
his time. Ass to the porter, he did not 
lodge in the house before, so there was 
no occasion for dismissing him; but 
being a poor man, and likely to fall 
into distress for want of employ, he 
was engaged to come every day and sit 
at the door as a watchman from nine 
in the morning till six in the evening, 

to 
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to receive orders, go upon errands, &c. 
The tradesman had a wicket made in 
the door to take in or send out any 
thing they thought fit; besides, there 
was a rope fastened to a little pulley to 
draw up, or let any thing down into 
the street. By this rope they often 
let down victuals and cordials or what 
else oer thought fit to the porter, and 
especially his wages constantly every 
week or oftener, as he required. 

The master having resolved to shut 
himself up with his Lai, had stored 
himself with all manner of provisions, 
and resolved to make it a standing rule 
that the.door should not be opened on 
any account, fire excepted. No per- 
son within was permitted to look out 
of the windows into the street, or open 
any casement, except a wooden win- 
dow made for the purpose, where the 
pulley and rope was, and that up two 

ir of stairs; and this wooden win- 

ow he caused to be covered with tin, 
that nothing infected should stick to it. 

Whenever the wooden window was 
opened, he caused a flash of gunpow- 
der to be made in the room, so as to 
fill it with smoke, which, as soon as the 
window was opened, would gush out 
with some force, so that it carried awa 
what air was in the window, not suf- 
fering any to come in from abroad till 
it was purified by the sulphur in the 

unpowder smoke. While this smoke 
asted, business might be transacted 
with the porter; but the moment the 
smoke abated, another flash was made 
with the powder within. 

At first, whilst they were ten in the fa- 
mily, the master allowed each of them 
a pound of bread per day; but as he 
had laid in a quantity of meal, he re- 
duced one sixth part for cake-bread, 
and such other sorts as might be made 
in the house. He also bought three 
thousand pound weight of biscuit, and 
had it put up in hogsheads as if it was 

ing to be shipped off; so that the 
Cae thought the biscuits were for a 
ship the grocer was fitting out. This 
he caused to be taken away in a boat, 
and being brought up to Queenhithe, 
it was landed there and carted to his 
warehouse under the appearance of 
grocery. Inthe same manner he acted 
with twenty barrels of fine flower. He 
then caused a small oven to be fixed in 
the chimney of one of his upper apart- 
ments. Being well provided with beer, 
as the physicians advised every one 
that aa afford it to drink moderately, 


and not let their spirits sink or be de- 


jected, he laid in a reasonable quan- 
tity of wines, cordial waters and pan 
and also some of the new and costly 
cordial at that time called plague wa- 
ter, besides medicines, &c. aving 
furnished himself with bread, flour, 
and beer, he then went to a butcher 
at Rotherhithe, none having yet died 
of the plague on that side of the wa- 
ter, and purchased three fat bullocks, 
which being killed, were pickled and 
barrelled up, together with six barrels 
of pork. These he also brought by 
water to Trigg Stairs, where he landed 
and carted them to his warehouse, as 
if it had been grocery. Bacon, cheese, 
and butter, he procured out of the 
country. In fine, nothing was want- 
ing that the situation he was going 
into could probably require. These 
preparations being made, he forebore 
shutting himself quite up for some 
months after the plagne had begun, 
and even till there died about a thou- 
sand a week. But though the infec- 
tion was very terrible in the out-pa- 
rishes, especially about Holborn, St. 
Giles, Fleet-street, and the Strand, the 
City was very healthy, nor was the 
cistemper felt in any great degree with- 
in the walls, till the end of June or the 
beginning of July; in the second week 
of which it appeared, from the weekly 
bills, that 1208 had died in the out- 
parts of different distempers. But in 
the whole of the 97 parishes within 
the walls only 28 had died of the dis- 
temper, and not more than 16 in all 
the buildings on the Surrey side of the 
water. 

However, the next week after, it was 
doubled, and began to overspread the 
whole city and all the out-parts like 
a torrent, None of this family now 
were suffered to go out of the City to 
any public place, market, exchange, or 
church ; and the master also warned 
his dealers and correspondents in the 
country not to send him any more 
goods, as he could no longer send 
goods away, or receive any sent to him. 

On the first of July, he “began to 
place his porter on the outside of the 
door, where he built him a little 
hutch to sitin. By the 14th of July, 
the weekly bills amounted to 1762 of 
all distempers ; and as the parish of St. 
Alban’s, Wood-street, was the second 
in the city that was infected, this 
tradesman bolted, barred, and locked 
himself in with all his house, taking 
the keys into his own keeping, and de- 


clared to all his family, that if any o- 
0 
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of them, though it were his eldest son’ 
or daughter, should offer to stir out: of 
the door, though bat a yard off, they 
should not come in again upon any 
terms whatever. At the same time he 
nailed up all the casements of his win- 
dows, or fastened the wooden shutters 
on the inside; those windows were 
excepted which were kept open for 
conversing with his porter, as before 
observed. 

Till this time he had taken fresh 
meat of a country-woman, a higgler, 
who assuring him that she brought it 
from Waltham Ab market, with- 
eut opening it till she came to his 
deor, he was satisfied, but now he for- 
bade her to come any more. Being 
now closely shut up, they scarcely 
knew how it fared with their neigh- 
bours, except that they heard the bells 
continually tolling, and their porter 
gave them in the weekly bills of mor- 
tality, and at length informed them 
that the next house but two was in- 
fected ; that three houses on the other 
side of the way were shut up, and that 
two servants out of another house on 
the same side of the way, but on the 
ether side of their house, were sent 
away to the Pest-house beyond Old- 
street. 

It was observable that it went hard 
with the poor servants being obliged to 
go out on errands, particularly to the 
markets, to apothecaries and chandlers’ 
shops: the latter were at that time the 
principal places for all necessaries ex~- 
cepting meator fish. It was a greatsatis- 
faction to them that the people in the 
next house on one side had gone into 
the country at the - ae of the 
visitation, and had left the whole house 
locked up ; the windows barred on the 
inside, and boarded on the outside; the 
house was also placed under the charge 
of the constable and watch. The other 
houses near them were all inhabited 
and all infected, and at length all shut 
up; and in one or more of them the 
whole of the families perished. By 
this time they heard a bell go ringing 
nightly along the streets; but not 
being like the sound of the ordinary 
bellman, they knew not what it meant. 
Not going by their door, the voice that 
went with it they could not distin- 
guish; and as their porter did not sit 
at their door in the night, as he did in 
the day, they could not enquire. At 
length he informed them that the 

Gent. Mae. April, 1825. 
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namber of dead in the out-parts was 
so great, that it siaivianpooila so bury 
them in due form, or to provide coffins, 
no one daring to come into the infect- 
ed houses ; and that therefore the Lord 
Mayor aad Aldermen had ordered 
carts to go about with a bellman to 
collect the dead bodies. This, he said, 
had been done in Holborn, St. Se- 
pulchre’s, and Cripplegate, for a fort- 
night, but that now they began to 
come into the city, especially into St. 
Olave, Silver-street. This being the 
next parish to St. Alban’s, was fright- 
ful enough, and only on the other side 
of the way ; and during that fortnight, 
which was the middle of August, not 
less than fourscore died in those two 
small parishes. The reason of this 
was supposed to be the joining both 
these parishes to the Cripplegate side 
of the wall, as the parish of Cripple- 
gate was at that time dreadfully visited, 
the plague being come down that way 
from St. Giles’s in the Fields, where it 
began, and the weight of the infection 
during the latter end of August and 
the beginning of September, lay chiefly 
on that side of the city, from whence 
it went on to Bishopsgate, Shoreditch, 
and Whitechapel, and so to Stepney. 
From the beginning to the end of 
August, or the first week in Septem- 
ber, there died from 700 to 800, and 
almost 900 a week in Cripplegate pa- 
trish only. All this while the family 
continued ir good health, and the 
cheerful parcut encouraged them to 
hope for preservation, whatever might 
happen without doors; still, when 
they received such bad news every day, 
they began to look upon one another 
with heavy hearts, believing they were 
all but dead corpses, and that the visi- 
tation was so appointed by heaven as 
to sweep away the whole of the inha- 
bitants, and that none would be left 
alive. In this distress the master pru- 
dently ordered all his family to lodge 
on the lower floor, or up one pair of 
stairs, and as many of them to sleep 
single as possible, whilst the rooms 
above were furnished with beds for 
any that might be taken sick; for 
whom a nurse should be procured, - 
out of doors, and be drawn up by the 
pulley to the wooden shutter, so as not 
to come through the house at all, or 
converse with any of the family. He 
also proposed that if he himself should 
be taken ill, he would mmnettanly 
su 
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submit to the nurse’s attendance, and 
that none of his children should be 
suffered to come stairs, or come 
near him; and that if he should die, 
his body should be let down by the 
pulley also, into the cart, and so of the 
whole house, though his wife assured 
him that she would be shut up with 
him. This careful father was up 
every morning the first in the house, 
and went to every chamber door, ser- 
vants as well as children, to ask them 
how they did, and when they answert- 
ed “very well,” he left them with 
this short reply, «‘ Give God thanks.” 
His letters wete brought by the 
man or letter carrier to his porter, 
who smoked them with sulphur and 
gunpowder; then opening them and 
sprinkling them with vinegar, they 
were drawn up by the pulley and then 
smoked again with strong perfumes, 
and taking them up with a pair of 
hair ag the hair outermost, he 
read them with a large reading glass 
at a considerable distance, and as they 
were read burnt them. At last the 
distemper raging more and more, he 
forbid his friends writing to him at 
all. The loss of his faithful porter 
heightened the calamity of this good 
man; he missed him at the usual time 
when he used to lower him down a 
mess of broth, or some other warm 
thing for his breakfast. He heard no- 
thing of him all that day and the next, 
when the third day calling again for 
him within the door, he was answered 
a strange voice in a melancholy 
tone, that Abraham was dead. ‘“ And 
who then are you,” said the master 
to the person who spoke, “I am 
his poor distressed widow, come to 
tell you your poor servant is gone.” 
«* Alas! r woman,” said he, ‘‘ and 
what canst thou do then?” ‘Oh, 
Sir,’ said she, “« I am provided for, I 
have the distemper upon me, I shall 
not be long after him.” These words, 
he confessed, made his heart cold 
within him ; but as he stood surround- 
ed with the smoke of gunpowder, he 
did not immediately retire, but said to 
her again, “ if you are in such a con- 
dition, good woman, why did you 
come out?” “I came, Sir,” said she, 
** because I knew you would want 
r Abraham to wait at your door, 
and I would let you know.” “ Well, 
but,” says he, “* if he is dead I must 
want him; you cannot help me.” 
*« No, Sir,” said she, “ but I have 


brought you an honest man that will 
serve _ as faithfully as he did.” 
“ But how do I know what he is, and 
as he comes with you that are sick, 
how do | know that he is not infected? 
I shall not dare to touch any thin 
that comes from him.” ‘ Oh, Sir, 
said she, “‘ he is one of the safe men, 
for he had the distemper and is reco- 
vered, so he is out of danger, or else I 
would not have brought him to you.” 
This was an encouragement, and he 
was very glad of the new man; but 
would not believe the story of his re~ 
covery till he brought the constable of 
the parish and another person to vouch 
for it: while this was doing, the poor 
woman — answered some further 

uestions, and receiving some money 
that was thrown down to her for her 
relief, went away. 

After hearing the tolling of so man 
bells, it was now remarkable that there 
was not one to be heard. The reason, 
as the new porter told him, was that 
the tumber of the dead was so great, 
that the bells were not allowed to toll 
for - body; but that all were fetched 
away by the carts, rich as well as poor. 
In the midst of this misery, and just 
as the master began to be very well 
pleased with his new porter, expecially 
as he had concluded that he was one 
that had had the distemper, he was 
greatly surprised; for calling to him 
one morning, he received no answer. 
He called at different times all that 
day and the next; but could get no sa- 
tisfaction but from a watchman who 
stood at the door of a house, who told 
him that his second porter, Thomas 
Molins, was sick of the plague. He 
added, that some persons that had re- 
covered from the sickness three or four 
times, had died of it after all. On 
the following day the watchman in- 
formed him that Molins was carried 
away _— dead carts the night be- 
fore. e Grocer shut his wooden 
door immediately, and was exceedingly 
distressed to think that two poor men 
had thus lost their lives as it were to 
preserve him. 

After a fortnight, growing impatient 
with being so entirely without intel- 
ligence, and seeing none of the weekly 
bills of mortality, nor knowing or hear- 
ing any thing but the doleful noise of 
the dead cart, he opened his wooden 
window, called to the watchman and 
asked him how he did, and some ques- 
tions about the house before which he 


was 
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was placed? “ Alas! master,” said 
he, ** the par cny family are all poe 
and , except the journeyman, 

he Sasnted to the pest ~ I am 
now placed at the next door, and they 
have three sick and one dead. Last 
week’s bill, the watchman said, was 
above 8000; but that the plague de- 
creased at the other end of the town, 
in St. Giles’s and Holborn, the people 
being mostly dead or gone away; but 
that it increased dreadfully towards 
Aldgate and Stepney, also in South- 
wark, where it had been more mode- 
rate than in any other partof the town. 
Still between four and five hundred a 
week died in Cripplegate parish, and 
above eight hundred in Stepney. 

This confined family now began to 
be much inconvenienced by the scurvy, 
in consequence of living so much upon 
salt provisions; however, by the use 
of limes and lemon juice, they soon 
improved. To say nothing of the in- 
fected houses marked with a cross, 
and ** Lord have mercy upon us” 
written upon the doors, the streets 
had a melancholy prospect. The pave- 
ment was overgrown with grass; and 
it was not one time in twenty that 
they could see any one when 
looked through their wicket, or so 
much as a door open. As for the 
shops, they were all shut close, except- 
ing that a door was kept open at the 
Apothecaries and Chandlers, for ad- 
mitting people that wanted medicine, 
&e. "Wee a coach or a cart was to be 
seen, except now and then a coach 
earrying some sick person to the pest 
house; whilst perhaps three or four 
times in the night, the bellman came 
about with the dead cart, crying 
“* bring out your dead.” 

The master of this house was now 
become so impatient, that he could 
not content himself without sometimes 
opening his wooden window to talk 
to the watchman who continued posted 
at the door of the house that was shut 
up; but at last he looked for him, and 
found he was gone too, for which he 
was troubled the more, because he in- 
tended to have given him some money. 
One day, however, as he was looking 
through his glass, he saw this man 
standing on the other side of the street 
and looking up towards his house, 
upon which he ran immediately to his 
wooden window. The poor watchman 
told him he was glad to see him alive, 
and that as he was dismissed from the 
house he had been set to watch, most 


of the people being dead, if he pleased 
to accept of his service, he would sit 
at his door in the day time, as his two 
erg had hor nag ar — offer 
ing accepted, he threw the 
rare re » ma for which a 
very thankfél ; and he had not. been at 
the door many days before he was able 
to inform his master that the weekly 
bill was decreased 1837 in one week, 
which had been the cause of great 
joy ; that the burials were reduced 
under 200, though in Stepney they 
were as high as ever. 

The next week the returns of deaths 
of all diseases did not exceed 5725, and 
the burials in Cripplegate were only 
196; nothing when compared to 886 
only a few weeks before. This trades- 
man’s sons would fain have had him, 
like Noah, to have sent out a dove, or 
to have let them go out of doors to see 
how things were, and how the city 
looked ; and they urged him the more, 
as they began to hear a noise of people 
in the streets passing to and fro, and 
that pretty often ; but he kept his re- 
solution, and would not let any one 
stir out on any terms, or under 

retence whatever. The next an 

ut two there was a further decrease 
in the bill of 1849; and now the por- 
ter knocked at his door, assuring him 
that the visitation was really going off, 
as the Lord Mayor had the 
dead carts not to go about more than 
twice a week in several me of the 
city. For this good news he let down 
to the watchman a pint bottle of 
sack, with provisions for him his 
family. 

These flattering prospects, however, 
was followed by a terrible consterna- 
tion in the whole family, from the 
idea that the master himself concluded 
he was struck with the plague ; and it 
was feared that lest he should be the 
means of giving it to any of his chil- 
dren, he woul —_ “> to have 
him carried out to the ouse; but 
his wife and all the eluidren declared 
against it, protesting that they would 
rather have the distemper with him, 
than be separated; and that th 
would leave the consequences to God’s 
mercy. Happily a violent perspiration 
olicied both hen and rt mq in 
two or three days he was about again, 
his disease having been nothing more 
than a common cold caught by stand- 
ing too long at his wooden window 
talking with the watchman. a 

e 
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The joy of the family on this occa- 
sion may be easily conceived; the 
now began to look abroad for intel- 
ligence. And now. they could. see 
through their windows a new face of 
things in the streets and about the 
houses; people were frequently seen 
going up and down; others began to 
open’ their shops, at least half way ; 
the hackney coaches were also heard 
rambling in the streets ; so that with- 
out calling to the porter they could 
easily perceive that the distemper was 
greatly decreased, and that the people 
that were left had more courage than 
before; and, in a word, that the plague 
was going off, at least in the City, and 
chiefly on that side where they lived. 

It was now the last week in Octo- 
ber, and only 22 were interred in Crip- 
plegate parish ; still the bills were high 
in Stepney and Southwark. ~The mas- 
ter, however, contented himself with 
hearing how things were, and would 
not abate a tittle of his strictness in 
keeping his family from any commu- 
nication whatever with the people out 
of doors. He was aware that people 
would be rash in their joy, and pre- 
suming too far would return to their 
houses, and bring out their frets, 
&c. on which others had died, and 
air them too.soon, and so perhaps 
bring back the infection. And so it 
fell out, for about the middle of No- 
vember the bills.on a sudden increased 
400 at once, and rose from 1000 to 
1400 ; but the weather becoming cool 
again, the bills continued decreasing 
ull the third week of November, when 
only 652 were returned as dying of the 


— 

n the Ist of December he opened 
his street door, and walked out alone 
without any of his family, viewing the 
streets, the houses, and the shops, but 
cautiously avoided conversation with 
any one. In fact, he saw very few 
persons that he was acquainted with, 
except a few just in his own neigh- 
bourhood. He saw a vast number of 
houses that had been deserted ; but in 
some of these the servants had returned, 
and were opening the windows and 
doors, making fires in all the rooms, 
burning perfumes, &c. and thus pre- 
paring the houses for the return of the 
families to whom they belonged. Re- 
turning again in a few hours, .he re- 
solved to keep in his close quarters one 
week longer, after which a removed 
with his family to a house in Totten- 
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ham High Cross, that eed pped.at 
infected. Here enjoy air 
and fresh aiien brought from 
Waltham —— — house in Lon- 
don being fast locked up, excepting 
the ra, Hae his wal ts key of 
whieh. was entrusted to the watch- 
man, he went or sent two or three 
times a week to see that things were 
in good order; and thus it continued 
till the February following, for the 
plague had not entirely ceased in the 
pn during the months of December 
and January. At the latter end of 
December it began to increase again, 
owing, as it was thought, to the people 
returning faster than ordinary to their 
dwellings; but by the beginning of 
February this family being well re- 
covered, and in perfect health, and the 
City again filled with people, he re- 
moved back again, came to his house, 
opened his doors, and carried on his 
business as before. The overplus of 
the provisions, amounting to | 500lb. 
of bread, 5 hogsheads of » 3001b. 
of cheese, 5 flitches of bacon, and 
some barrels of salt beef and pork, he 
bestowed upon the poor in his neigh- 
bourhood, as a thanksgiving offering 
for the preservation he had experieneed. 
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Mr. Ursan, Kellington, March 31. 
** J F there be, what | believe there is, 
in every nation, astyle which never 
becomes obsolete, a certain mode of 
phraseology so consonant and conge- 
nial to the analogy and principles of 
its respective language, as to remain 
settled and unaltered : this style is pro- 
bably to be sought in the common in- 
tercourse of life, among those -who 
speak only to be understood, without 
ambition of elegance. The polite are 
always catching modish innovations, 
and the learned , Noe rt from established 
forms of speech, in hope of finding or 
making better; those who wish for 
distinction forsake the vulgar, when 
the vulgar is right ; but there is a lan- 
e above grossness, and below re- 
nement, where propriety resides.” 
Such are o peetll a of Dr. aoa 

upon the dia s in Shakspeare; an 
ae be further observed, me when 
the be of this poet of nature are read 
with accuracy and attention, many ex- 
pressions, which by some over-refined 
critics are now considered as coarse 
and vulgar, will be discovered to con- 
tain instances of the most forcible lan- 
guage, and the greatest propriety. I 
was 
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was led to make these reflections in 
consequence of a letter inserted at p. 
584 of your last Supplement, signed 
W.C. D. in which writer seems 
to have found a difficulty ina 

in the well-known advice of Wolsey 
to Cromwell : 

«« By this sin fell the Angels; how then can 


man, ° 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t.” 
The explanation of the address seems 
to me to be this; “ if the Angels, 
who were created of a superior rank 
in their sphere of existence, fell through 
the sin of ambition, how then can 
man, the image of his maker, created 
in the image of God, constituted by 
far the most noble and intelligent of 
all terrestrial beings, hope to gain by 
pursuing a similar course.”” This seems 
to make the sentence sufficiently con- 
nected, and the whole feasoning clear. 
Being induced, in consequence of your 
Correspondent’s letter, to re-peruse the 
whole of Shakspeare’s Hen. VIII. with 
more attention than usual, give me 
leave to offer, through the medium of 
your publication, a few explanatory 
notes upon some expressions in it. 

“* The two Kings, 
Equal in lustre, were now best, now worst, 
As presence did present them ; him in eye 
Suill him in praise; and being present both, 


"Twas said they saw but one; and no dis- 


cerner 
Durst wag his tongue in censure.” 


«« Him in eye,” -&c. He who was 
at the moment immediately in the 
eyes of the spectator, was in conse- 
quence most praised till the other also 
made his appearance. When they 
were both present at the same time, 
option was suspended, no one “ durst 
wag his tongue in censure,” in blame 
of either. “Though the sense is cer- 
tainly not much altered by it, yet I 
would prefer censure in its common 
acceptation blame, rather than in that 
of determination, as Chalmers has done 
in his edition of this poet. 

*¢ all men’s honours 
Lie in one lump before him, to be fashioned 
Into what pitch he pleases.” 

I would rather understand pitch in 
allusion to a pipe to regulate the voice 
by, commonlyused in countryChurches, 
than to the mass fashioned into pitch 
or height, as some commentators have 
done. ' 
*« that am, have, and will be, 
Though all the world should crack their 

duty to you 
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And throw it from their soul. Tho’ pe- 


rils,” &e, 
iii m 
As doth a rock against the chiding aoa, 
Should the approach of this wild river break, 
And stand unshaken yours.” 

That am, &c. Such I am, have 
been, and ever will be; contrary to 
most editions, I would make the end 
of the sentence. after and there 
place the period. ‘* Chiding flood,” 
the rebuking, opposing flood, rather 
than resounding, as we find in some 
annotators. 

*¢ O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my King, he would not in my age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 

This sentence is said to have been* 
actually spoken by Wolsey. The mean- 
ing seems to be, that had I pursued 
my spiritual interests with half the 
zeal and attention which I exerted in 
my temporal, God would not now 
have forsaken me. This I would take 
to be the more natural meaning of this 

, than the vain gow mabvace 
which bad men sometimes use to pal- 
liate their crimes even to themselves. 

In the same play we find, “ If I 
spared any that had a head to hit, &c. 
Jet me never hope to see a chine again; 
and that I would not for a cow, God 
save her.” 

If I have not carefully executed my 
duty as a Porter’s. man,,may I never 
again eat a chine of beef. This part 
of the cow or ox seems. to have been 
considered oe See and for 
which I would willi ive up m 
part of the whole res | or om the 
whole animal itself. God bless her, 
God save or preserve her, I find her 
so useful to my whole family.—There 
is no comment upon this in any edition 
of Shakspeare which I have seen. 

Yours, &c. Omtcrown. 


a sd 

Letrers on THE ISLAND OF 

Jamaica.—No. IV 
Jamaica, 
Sepl. 1824. 
Sip next production of the tropi- 

cal forest that has come under my 
notice, is the lignum vite, which grows 
to the size of a large cherry tree ; it has 
a straight stem, and the boughs branch 
out, and form a thick round head ; it 
bears a small lilac-coloured blossom, 
and has a yellow berry: from the bark 
a gum exudes, which is much = 

or 
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for its balsamic properties ; steeped in 
rum it is an excellent sale: for 
wounds and cuts. Ebony is found in 
the mountains, and is of various co- 
lours, chiefly blue, green, and yellow. 
Quassia, the medicinal qualities of 
which are well known, is a very com- 
mon wood, an infusion sq - is often 
drank every morni uropeans 
here. But of all che axie wae of 
Jamaica, the mahogany is of the 
reatest value, and most extensive use- 
ulness; this noble tree grows to the 
height of 60 feet or more; the leaf is 
something similar to the ash, but ra- 
ther broader, and of a deep green. The 
cedar, tree is very similar in appearance 
to the mahogany ; this is known to ca- 
binet makers by the name of the Ha- 
vannah cedar. The pencil, a juniper 
cedar, is scarce here; it grows much 
a the See in all res yea he 
argest and loftiest vegetable uc- 
en of this Island, however, is the 
** Cotton tree ;” you must not confound 
this with the small tree that bears the 
cotton so much used in our manufac- 
tures at home. This tree grows up- 
wards of 100 feet high, with a la 
spreading head, affording ample shade 
from the rays of a vertical sun. I have 
seen one of these majestic trees, of 
which the lower part of the trank was 
12 feet in diameter: I believe you will 
find some specimens growing upon 
sae ap Common. The Tamarind 
is also a fine spreading deep-coloured 
shady tree; the fruit so much es- 
teemed for its delicious acidulated fla- 
vour, is enclosed in a pod, the size of 
a full-grown broad bean: it is much 
used here for a cooling beverage in fe- 
vers, and great quantities are preserved 
in sugar and exported. This Island 
also produces the cocoa nut and the 
Im tree, so elegantly formed, and 
rom its nut the ‘‘ palm oil” is extract- 
ed. Both oranges and lemons are 
grown in great quantities. The man- 
, with the “ bread fruit-tree,” was 
Creaght here from Otaheite, about 30 
years ago: the mango when ripe is ‘of 
a yellow colour, and most beautiful 
to the sight. The natives here are 
passionately fond of them, but they 
possess a peculiar flavour, which to 
tsons unused to it is very unpleasant ; 
ut when green they make excellent. 
tarts and puddings, resembling in fla- 
vour preserved apricots. The guava, 
from which a delicious jelly is made, 
is a fruit in shape and size like a green 


walnut. The bread fruit tree grows to 
about the size of an apple tree, with a 
large leaf divided into five forks ; the 
fruit is about the size of a Dutch 
cheese ; it is eaten roasted or baked 
with butter. The shaddock is a fruit 
the same size as the bread fruit; it is a 
species of the orange tribe, and when 
ripe, is of the colour of a lemon, the 
inside being of a flesh colour; it has a 
leasant acid bitter taste. The “ for- 
bidden frait” is another variety, but 
much smailer. The star apple is about 
the size of an orange, with a very 
smooth skin; there are two kinds, the 
purple and the green, the pulp when 
ripe put into a glass with an orange 
squeezed upon it, and sweetened with 
syrup, is very luscious, and much liked 
here. The “ grenadilla”’ is as large as 
a pumpkin, and grows on a vine simi- 
Jar to the grape. The papa is a fruit 
about the same size; it grows on a 
small tree; the tree has scarcely any 
leaves, and it has the singular appear- 
auce of being stuck op a bare pole. 
The pine-apple, which fetches such 
high prices, and is only reared with 
you in hot-houses at great cost, is here 
very abundant. There are several other 
kinds of fruit here, which being totally 
unlike any European ones, it would be 
difficult to make you comprehend by 
description, so I shall only give you 
the names: as the jack-fruit, sweet 
sops, sour sops, mannees, prickly pears, 
pomegranates, Alicada pears, &c. &c. 
The cinnamon tree thrives here ex« 
tremely well ; it was originally brought 
here by Admiral Rodney from a French 
ship which he captured. Tobacco is 
also cultivated by the negroes for their 
own use, but of a coarse kind; the 
lant grows to the height of 2$ to 3 
eet. any European plants thrive 
here, particularly up in the mountains. 
I have there gathered fine apples and 
strawberries. The apple tree, like the 
native trees here, has blossoms and 
reen and ripe fruit all the year round. 
ere are grapes, peaches, and abun- 
dance of wale, potatoes, asparagus, 
pease, beans, turnips, &c. &c. ; 
The corn grown here is all maize 
or Indian corn, and a sort called Gui- 
nea corn, which is used to feed poul- 
. There are many different species 
grasses, but all unlike what you 
have at home; the kind most culti- 
vated is the ‘‘Guinea grass,” which 
grows to about four feet high, and is 
cut down and carried home in bunches 
or 
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for use: this grass is not raised from 
seed, but is ont out from suckers. 
Having now given a y am- 
ple nt of the cede ena I 
shall proceed to give some account of 
the natural, its reptiles, and noxious 
insects, &c.; and having done that, 
shall close my describing Letters, and 
refer you for all further information to 
Long’s History of Jamaica, and Brian 
Edwards’ Account of the West Indies 
in general. 
scorpion tribe abounds here, 
and is a very venomous class ; the scor- 
ion itself is from 2 to 5 inches in 
ngth, of a brown colour, and its tail 
has joints, which enables it to turn it 
about in all directions; and at the ex- 
tremity of the tail is the sting placed. 
When at rest, the insect lies with the 
tail coiled up, but when disturbed it 
strikes it about on all sides. The 
creoles, when stung on the arm or fin- 
ger, tie a string tightly above the wound 
to stop the circulation, and prevent the 
virulent poison from running up, and 
then rub it carefully with indigo, 
which takes out the venom. The ne- 
groes generally keep a phial of rum, in 
which two or three scorpions are steep- 
ed, and this ¢hey esteem an antidote 
against the poison. Having read in 
works of natural history that the scor- 
pion, if enclosed in a circle of fire, 
would destroy itself on finding no 
means of escape ; from curiosity, and 
a desire of being satisfied of the truth 
of the account, one day made the ex- 
periment myself, and found the ac- 
counts I had read were quite accurate. 
Having placed a scorpion within a cir- 
cle of burning coals, it ran round and 
round two or three times, when find- 
ing no way of escape, and death inevi- 
table, it got into the centre, and inflict- 
ing several 


its sting, 
(or hundred legs) is about three or four 
inches long, is of a slate colour, and is 
even more venomous than the scor- 
pion, but happily is not so common. 
The numerous musquito fly is about 
the size of a gnat, and is a sad torment 
to the European ; sleeping or waking, 
standing or walking, he is pohere 
worried with its attacks, or annoyed by 
its shrill singing about his ears: the 
bite causes a small pustule to arise, at- 
tended with an intolerable itching, 
which if irritated by scratching, gets 
into a blister, and often ends in trou- 
blesome ulcers, especially about the 


wounds upon its back with 


it expired. The centipede , 
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ancles, if care is not taken. The chi- 

oe, Or sand-fly, is another very trou- 

lesome insect, about the size ofa flea, 
which gets into the flesh of the 
foot between the toes, an urying it- 
self in the skin, is not at first discern- 
able, but in the course of two or three 
days it causes an intolerable itching, 
increases in size, and quickly breeds if 
not got out, which is carefully done 
with the point of a needle, and the 
orifice it has made filled up with to- 
bacco ashes. 

Lizards here are very numerous, and 
may be seen running along the roads 
by hundreds; some are a foot long. 

he sea shores are infested with ra- 
venous sharks and alligators, which 
makes bathing highly dangerous. 

One of the test blessings to the 
Island is a species of vulture called the 
*«* John Crow ;” it eats up all kinds of 
putrid substances, and is thus of the 

reatest service. If a horse die here, 
in the course of a single day it is com- 
pletely eaten up, and the bones cleared 
and picked by flights of these birds, 
which are protected from wanton de- 
struction bya fine of 5/. on whoever 
wilfully destroys one of them. Their 
appearance is very forbidding, and their 
shape quite ugly and disgusting; the 
stench emitted by them is intolerable, 
so that when dead insects will not 
touch them. 

I have not time to go into farther 
description, and shall only mention to 
you the names of some other natives of 
these islands; sach as the beautiful 
humming birds, of which we have a 
numerous variety ; of the parrot tribe 
an equally numerous sort ; great quan- 
tities of birds for shooting, as wild pi- 
geons, wild duck, teal, corts, &c, 

The last thing I shall mention, 
which I had nearly overlooked, is the 

re-fly, and its singular appearance. 

hese are ve every night in vast 
numbers; they are in a rance very 
similar to m4 yellow a » and 
about half an inch in length. In the 
dark they emit a strong greenish light 
from the tail, and two or three put 
under a bell glass afford light ~——— 
to read by: of an evening it certain 
is a most beautiful sight to see myriads 
of these little creatures buzzing about, 
and dashing sparks of light in wy 
direction, and shedding a radiance a 
around them. 

I now close my lengthened account 
of this Island, which has grown under 


my 
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my hand, and agreeably filled’ my lei- 
sure time, and I hope you will accept 
it in good part, and excase all its im- 
perfections, and remain, 
Yours very affectionately, 
E.K.T 


—@— . 
Mr. Urzayn, April 4. 
HE town of Padstow in Cornwall 
sses a high claim to anti- 
quity, but it has frequently involved 

e Cornish topographers in contradic- 
tory statements. The following re- 
marks are the result of some research, 
and are calculated to give a clear view 
of the estimation in which this town 
was held in the earlier periods of its 
history. 

To the martial prowess of those 
Romans who first planted the eagle 
on our cliffs, we are indebted for the 
only succinct account which we possess 
of the manners and customs of our 
British ancestors. For many centuries 
succeeding this period, the records of 
our national history present little to 
the student but a series of battles of 
which the names only remain. Pro- 
hibited from the exercise of their 
gloomy rites, those of the Druids who 
escaped the sword of the invader, were 
sheltered in the inaccessible recesses of 
Cornwall and Wales, where the natives, 
as soon as the arm of secular power 
was withdrawn, quickly relapsed into 
their ancient idolatry. In wall, 
the influence of Roman literature, or 
even of Gospel light, must have been 
short and evanescent; fer we look in 
vain for any traces of Christianity in 
the fourth century. 

Lodenek, or “Padueer, was well 
known as the only port of communi- 
cation between Ireland and Cornwall ; 
and about the year 432 St. Patrick is 
said to have landed here, and exercised 
his ministerial functions, when on his 
visit to St. Germanus the Confessor. 

The existence of Laffenack, as the 
first religious house in the county, has 
by many:been dated from this period ; 
it is certain that it had been founded 
several years previous to the arrival of 
St. Petrock: from Ireland, in’ 518. 
The tradition of his navigating the 
channel on an altar preserved in the 
monastery, clearly evinces the super- 
stitious character of the times. 

Petrock was the son-of the King of 
Cambria, but resigned his right to the 
succession. Having become a monk, 
he went to Ireland to improve himself 


in the-cultivation of letters, and in 'the 
study of the Scriptures. Mr. Whit- 
aker’s intimation of the removal of St. 
Petrock to Bodmin, is totally unsup- 
ported ; that he visited, nay retired at 
times to the solitude of St.. Guron’s 
cell, is not improbable, but the monas- 
tery of Laffenack at Lodenek, was the 
place which witnessed his Christian 
labours. Here he was settled for 30 

rs previous to his death in 564. 

ere, too, the inhabitants, impressed 
with the holy austerity of his man- 
ners, consecrated his memory by uni- 
versal consent, and gave to the town 
of Lodenek, with its monastery, the 
appellation of Petrock-stowe. In con- 
sequence of the ravages of Danish 
pirates, the remains of St. Petrock are 
said to have been conveyed from hence, 
and deposited within the holy recesses 
of St. Garon at Bedmin. 

Daring the struggle of the Britons 
and Saxons for supremacy, Cornwall 
was governed by independent princes ; 
and until Egbert passed triumphantly 
through their territory in 813, their 
sovereignty had remained undisturbed. 
The Saxons, once so unrelentingly hos- 
tile, in the course of time became 
zealous converts to Christianity, and it 
was reserved for the energetic spirit of 
Athelstan to achieve a more enduring 
conquest over this brave but unpolish- 
ed people. After having reduced to 
subjection the Kings of Northumbria, 
Cambria and Wales, he bent his vic- 
torious course towards the Dumno- 
nian Britons, A.D. 927, and having 
defeated Howel their king, he con- 
ferred on him a tributary authority, 
reducing his territories from the Ex to 
the Tamar. Anxious to evince his at- 
tachment to the Christian faith, he 
visited with feelings of veneration the 
scene of St. Petrock’s labours, and 
having endowed and enlarged the mo- 
nastery, and conferred several privileges 
on the town, he called it by his own 
name Adelstowe. A ftera lapse of some 
years, however, by the Saint supersed- 
ing the Sovereign, Adelstowe gave 
way to the more favourite appellation 
of Petrock Stowe. At this time Bod- 
min had no existence as a town, none 
even as a village, but was merely a 
hermitage ; and Athelstan having visit- 
ed this solitary cell, was pleased to 
confer on it, together with St. Burien 
and St. German’s, distinguished proofs 
of his royal munificence. 

The critical accuracy and classical 

taste 
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taste of the late Mr. Whitaker, has 
been highly appreciated, but it is to 
be regretted that the “ suaviter in 
modo’ should be so pertinaciously ba- 
nished from his antiquarian disserta- 
tions. . Harsh or contumelious words 
neyer yet served the cause of truth or 
reason, much less do they contribute 
to dispel the glooms or unravel the 
intricacies which environ the of 
historical research. To Mr. Whitaker, 
as a scholar and a man of genius, pos- 
terity willingly pay that tribute which 
his indefatigable exertions deserve ; 
but on the other hand, the science and 
erudition, combined with the truly 
polished character of those pages on 
which he so severely reflects, have 
long induced them to cherish with 
feelings of respect and affection, the 
memory of Dr. William Borlase. 

The Chapels of St. Saviour and St. 
Sampson, of Lelizick, St. Cadoc, and 
Trethilick, with one near the parish 
workhouse, sufficiently evince the 
ecclesiastical privileges which Padstow 
and its neighbourhood once enjoyed. 
The Church was rebuilt in the 15th 
century ; its font and piscina are much 
admired, the former surrounded by the 
twelve Apostles, the latter surmounted 
by a carved representation of its patron 
Saint. -They are both engraved in 
Lysons’s Cornwall. The Rev. William 
Rawlings is the present incumbent. 

e monastery of Padstow was 
erected on. the site of that ‘* beautiful 
house in the neighbourhood like a 
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castle,"” as Camden says, for the first 
time in 1607, ‘* whie ideaux, 
a gentleman of an ancient name and 
family, lately built in these western 
parts.”"—The site is colloquially deno- 
minated Place, but more formally in 
the writings concerningit, Place Noun, 
or the Palace of Monks. The only 
surviving branch of the male Pri- 
deauxes, settled originally at Prideaux 
Castle near St. Austell, temp. Hen. 
VI. appropriated the lordship of the 
town, and the patronage of the Church 
of Padstow to a younger son, while 
the elder ie Sal the great tythes of 
the same parish, with the great tythes 
and patronage of Bodmin Church, 
The learned Hamphrey Prideaux, 
Dean of Norwich, was born in 1648, 
at this venerable mansion, which is 
now the residence of the Rev. C. Pri- 
deaux Brune, the representative of the 
family. 

On a rising eminence at the South 
of the town, stood Saunders Hill, a 
handsome edifice of Portland stone, 
late the seat of Thomas Rawlings, esq. 
deceased, High Sheriff for the county 
‘in 1803. At the death of that gentle- 
man in 1820, the Rawlings estates * 
were disposed of by sale, and this man- 
sion was a short time since taken down. 
It was erected in the pure style of 
Ionic Architecture, poe I the planta- 
tions, which still flourish with great 
luxuriance around the site, rer bed, poe 
ornament to the neigh of 
Padstow. R. G. A, 
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Lonpon PaGceants 1n THE RetGn or WILLIAM AnD Mary. 


N the first Lord Mayor's day after 
the Accession of William and 
Mary, the new-made Sovereigns ho- 
noured the Civic Banqnet with their 
presence. Preparatory to this, the 
Kin was graciously pleased to permit 
the Grocers’ Company to choose him 
their “ Soveraign Master.” 

«On the 24th of October, the Wardens, 
with some of the principal Members, being 
introduced at Whitehall by the Right Ho- 
nourable the Earl of Dorset and Middlesex, 


hold (who is himself 4 member of that 
Company) , attended his M and humbly 
presented to him a of their election, 
‘gnd_ instrument of his of the said 
‘Company, in a gold box; for which his 
Majesty was to thank them, and as 
a mark of his favour, to confer the 
honour of kni upon Ralph Box, 
Ger. Mac. April, 1825. 
a 
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Esq. their Chief Warden.” London Ga 
zette, Oct. 31. 


- As mentioned in my last communi- 
cation, Sir Thomas Pilkington was 
continued Lord Mayor both this year 
and the next. The Pageant of this 
Lod (the last by Taubman) was en- 


53. ‘“* London’s Great Jubilee, re- 
stor'd and perform’d on Tuesday, Oc- 

* These. estates were very extensive; 
among them were the several manors of St. 
Columb, from the Arundels of Wardour; 
6 ae of 
Gluvian Flamank in. Mawgam, of Towan 
Blistra in St. Columb Minor, of Bogee in 
St. Ervam, of Domelliock and Enniscavern 
in St..Denis, of ‘Donathan and Tremain in 
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tober the 29th, 1689, for the entertain- 
ment of the Right Honourable Sir 
Thomas Pilkington, Kt. Lord Mayor 
of the City of London, containing a 
description of the several Pageants and 
Speeches, together with a Song for 
the Entertainment of their Majesties, 
who, with their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Denmark, the 
whole Court, and both Houses of 
Parliament, honour his Lordship this 
year with their presence. All set forth 
at the proper cost and charges of the 
Right Worshipful Company of Skin- 
ners. By M[atthew] T[aubman]. Lon- 
dinum Urbs inclyta Regum. London, 
printed for Langly Curtiss, at Sir Ed- 
mondbury Godfrey’s Head, near Fleet- 
bridge, 1689.” 4to. pp. 20.—Of this, a 
copy is in the British Museum (in the 
se mentioned in the Dec. Maga- 
zine, p. 514, which was presented by 
Lady Banks); one appeared at Mr. 
West’s sale, April 23, 1773, in com- 
pany with the Pageants of 1692, 1693, 
1694, and 1695, all which Mr. Nicol 
bought for 10s. 6d.; Mr. Bindley’s was 
sold, Aug. 5, 1820, for 1/. 11s. 6d. to 
Mr. Rhodes, and has been sold again, 
at Mr. Rhodes’s sale *, the 27th of the 

resent month, for 3/. 15s. to Mr. 


horpe. 

The following abridged particulars 
from the Gazette account of this 
splendid festival, will, I think, be pe- 
rused with interest, particularly when 
it is considered that all the formalities 
were adopted as precedents in 1761, 
when their late Majesties dined at 
Guildhall. 

** As the Cit es passed by White- 
hall, they payd their obeisance to their Ma- 
jesties, who were in their apartment on the 
water-side. .The river was covered with 
boats, and the noise of drums and trumpets, 


‘and several sorts of musick, with the firing 


of great guns, and the repeated huzzas of a 
multitude of people, afforded a very ble 
entertainment. About noon their Majesties 
came into the City, attended by his Royal 
Highness, and a numerous train of Nobility 
Gentry in their coaches, the Militia of 
of London and Westminster making a lane 
for them, the balconies all along their pas- 
sage being richly hung with tapistry, and 
filled: with spectators. Their Majesties 
were pleased, from a balcony mapa for 
them in Cheapside, to see the Shew, whi 
for the great number of the Citizens of the 
several Guilds a ing in their formalities, 
the full. appearance of the Artillery Com- 
* By Mr. Sotheby, Ant 18 and nine 
following days. On this I shall enlarge in 


my next communication, 





pany, the rich adornments of the Pageants 
and hieroglyphical representations, and the 
splendour and good order of the whole pro- 
ceeding, out-did all that has been hereto- 
fore seen in this City upon the like occa- 
sions ; but that which deserves to be parti- 
cularly mentioned, was the Royal City Re- 
giment of Volunteer Horse, which being 
rich and gallantly accoutred, and led by the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Monmouth, attend- 
- their Majesties from Whitehall into the 
city. 

‘* The Cavalcade being passed by, the 
King and Queen were conducted by the 
two Sheriffs to the Guildhall, where their 
Majesties, both Houses of Parliament, the 
Privy Counsellors, the Judges, the Ladies 
of the Bedchamber, and other Ladies of the 
chiefest quality, dined at severall tables; 
and the grandeur and magnificence of the 
Entertainment was suitable to so august 
and extraordinary a presence. Their Me- 
jesties were extremely pleased; and, as a 
mark thereof, the King conferred Knight- 
bood on the Sheriffs, Christopher Lethieul- 
lier and John Houblon*, esquires, as also 
upon two of the Aldermen, Edward Clark t 
and Francis Child}, esquires. 

«« In the evening their Majesties returned 
to Whitehall with the same state they came. 
The Militia again lined the street, the City 
Regiments as far as Temple Bar, and the 
ted and blue Regiments of Middlesex and 
Westminster, from thence to Whitehall, 
the soldiers having at convenient distances 
lighted flambeaux in their hands. The 
houses were all illuminated, the bells ring- 
ing, and nothing was omitted through the 
whole course of this day’s solemnity either 
ed the Magistrates or people, that might 
shew their respect and veneration, as well as 
their dutiful affection and loyalty to their 
Majesties, and the sense they have of the 
happiness they enjoy under their most be- 
nign and gracious government.” 

Such were the proceedings of the 
Lord Mayor's day of 1689, and so well 
was the Royal entertainment approved, 
that, as before remarked, it was re- 
curred to in 1761, when their late Ma- 
jesties were expected to dine at Guild- 
hall. A new edition of Taubman’s 
Pageant was then “ published for the 
— of the several companies of 

ndom, agreeable to the recommen- 
dation of the Right Hon. Sir Matthew 
Blakiston, Kot. Lord Mayor, and the 
Court of Common Council, held on 
Saturday the 3d of October, 1761, to 
the Livery Companies of the said City, 


* Sir John Houblon was Lord Mayor in 
1696.—Sir . Christopher Lethieullier was 
probably not an Alderman. 

t Sheriff in 1690, Lord Mayor in 1697. 

t Sheriff in 1690, Lord Mayor in * 

or 
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for the Entertainment of their present 
Majesties, on Monday the gth day-of 
November next, being the day on 
which Sir Samuel Fludyer, Kut. and 
Bart. Lord Mayor elect, will enter on 
his Mayoralty.” So says the title- 
page of the second edition, price 6d. 

In the year 1690, when Sir Thomas 
Pilkington was still continued in the 
Chief Magistracy, 1 find no trace of 
any festivities. 

In the following year, Elkanah Set- 
tle*, the last of the City Poets, brought 
forth his first City Pageant, intituled: 

54. ‘The Triumphs of London, per- 
formed on Thursday, Oct. 29, 1091, 
for the Entertainment of the Right 
Hon. Sir Thomas Stamp, Knt. Lord 
Mayor of the City of don, con- 
taining a true description of the several 
Pages, with the Speeches spoken on 
each Pageant. All set forth at the 
proper costs and charges of the Wor- 
shipful Company of Drapers. By 
Eflkanah} Sfetle}. London, printed 
by Alex. Milbourn, for Abel Roper, at 
the Mitre near Temple Bar, 1691.” 
4to. pp. 18.—A copy is in the British 
Museum; another in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, nted by Mr. Gough; one 
was sold at Mr. Bindley’s sale, Feb. 
27, 1819, to Mr. Rhodes for 2/. Qs. ; 
and resold at Mr. Rhodes’s sale, April 
26, 1825, for 2/. 10s. to Mr. Thorpe. 
another at Mr. Garrick’s, with the 
Pageant of 1612 (see p. 114 of last vo- 
lume); and another at Mr. Nassau’s, 
March 9, 1824, with that of 1675 (see 
p- 31).—There is nothing very remark- 
able in the Gazette account of this 
Lord Mayor's day; the King was at 
Whitehall in a balcony on the water- 
side, to receive the obeisance of the 

ing Citizens, and the dinner was 
at Guildhall+, where the “‘ persons of 
quality” were as numerous among the 
visitors as usual. 

55. Settle’s second Pageant was, 
“* The Triumph of London, perform- 
ed on Saturday, Oct. 29, 1692, for the 
Entertainment of the Right Hon. Sir 
John Fleet, Knt. Lord Mayor of the 
City of London; containing a true 
Description of the several Pageants, 
with the pre spoken on each 
Pageant; all set forth at the proper 
costs and charges of the Worshipful 
Company of Grocers. ‘logether with 





* He is well known as a most prolific 
scribbler. See the Biog. Dram. 
T See note in p. 134. 
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an exact Relation of the most splendid 
Entertainments prepared for the recep- 
tion of. their most sacred Majesties. 
By E. S. 1692,” 4t0.—A copy of this 
Pageant is in Mr. Gongh’s collection 
in the Bodleian Library; one was sold 
at Mr. West's sale in 1773, with No. 
53; and one at Mr. Bindley’s, Feb. 27, 
1819, for 1/. 1s. to Mr. Rhodes, resold, 
April 26, 1825, to Mr. Thorpe-for 27. 5s. 
—There is, says Mr. Gough in his “ Bri- 
tish Topography,” p. 681, a drawing 
of the procession in the ysian 
library, as also of that of Sir Humphrey 
Edwin in 1698.—The King had re- 
turned from Holland (through the 
City) on the 20th; on the 22nd the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation presented 
a congratulatory Address at Kensing- 
ton; the King then knighted Sir Sa- 
lathiel Lovel, the R er, and he in 
the name of the City, invited their 
Majesties to Guildhall on Lord Mayor's 
day, which invitation they graciously 
accepted. The account of the day, 
given by the London Gazette of Oct. 
31, isso similar to that published in 
1689, and before quoted, that I need 
not repeat it. It tells us, that as the 
Civic Fleet ‘* passed by Whitehall, 
the King and Queen were ey 
pleased to salute them from the” bal- 
cony of the Queen's apartment, which 
they returned with vollies of guns and 
huzzas." The Lord Mayor is mention- 
ed as riding from Black fryars on horse- 
back. Their Majesties went into the 
City abvut noon, and as usual, saw 
the Show from a Cheapside baleony. 
The King made several Knights,—Sir 
John Wildman, Sir William Gore*, 
Sir James Houblon, Aldermen; Sir 
Leonard Robinson, Chamberlain ; Sir 
Rowland Ainsworth, Sir William 
Scowen, Sir Josiah Child, and Sir 
John Foach (Merchants). 

56. ‘The next year produced ‘* The 
Triumphs of London, performed on 
Oct. 30th, 1693, for the Entertainment 
of the Right Honourable Sir William 
Ashurst, Knight, Lord Mayor of the 
City of Leaken's containing a true 
Description of the several nts, 
with the Speeches spoken in each Pa- 
geant.. All.set forth at the proper 
costs and cha of the Worshipfal 
Company of Merchant-Taylors. To- 





* Sheriff in 1698, Lord Mayor in 1702. 
—I do not find that the Aldermen his two 
mpepme were ever either Sheriff or Lord 

Jayor. . 
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gethet with the Festival Songs. for 
his Lordship and the Companies’ diver- 
sion. By Efikanah] S[ettle], 1693.” 
Settle’s Pageants, particularly those he 
latterly published in folio, are rare; of 
this (in quarto) a copy was sold at Mr. 
West’s sale, with No 533 and one 
(perhaps the same,) at Mr. Bindley’s 
sale, Feb, 27, 1819, for 2/. 12s. 6d. to 
Mr. Rhodes. At Mr. Rhodes’s sale, 
April 26, 1825, this has produced 
41. 14s. Od, from Mr. Thorpe.—The 
account of the day, in the London Ga- 
zette, contains nothing remarkable, 
except that the dinner was at Grocer’s 
Hall. 

51. The following year’s Pageant 
was ** The Triumphs of London, per- 
formed on Oct. 29, 1694, for the Enter- 
tainment of Sir Thomas Lane, Knt. 
Lord Mayor, &c. at the charge of the 
Worshipful Company of Clothworkers. 
By Etk. Settle, 1694,” 4to.—A copy 

this was sold with No. 53, at Mr. 
West's sale, but I have not traced it in 
anyrecent catalogue. —TheLondon Ga- 
zette of Nov. 1, tells us that the Queen 
was pleased to be in the balcony at 
Whitehall, as the Water Show passed. 
The dinner was at Grocers’ Hall. 

58. The succeeding: Lord Mayor's 
day produced “The Triumphs of Lon- 
don, performed on Tuesday, Oct. 29, 
1695, for the Entertainment of the 
Right Honourable Sir John Houblon, 
Kat. Lord. Mayor of the City of Lon- 
don ; containing a true description of 
the several Pageants, with the speeches 
spoken on each Pageant; all prepared 
at the proper costs and charges of the 
Worshipful Company of Grocers. To 
which is added, a New Song on his 
Majesty’s Return*. By Efikanah] 
Sfettle], 1695,” 4to.—Of this Pageant 
ac was’ sold at Mr.-West’s sale, 
with No. 53; and one at Mr. Bind- 
ley’s sale, Feb. 27, 1819, to Mr. 
Rhodes, for Wl. 15s.—The Fiying Post 
of Oct. 29, describes the ‘‘ three stately 
Pageants” which the Grocers’ Com- 
pany caused to be made on this occa- 
sion, as ‘f one representing a wikler- 
ness with trees of spices; the second, 
a charriot drawn by two griffins; and 
the third, adrommaderry, as big as the 
life.” In the Gazette account of the 
day, there is nothing remarkable bat 
that the dinner was at Skinners’ Hall, 
for which change from Grocers’ Hall, 

* From a long Progress in the midland 
eounties, of which the London Gazettes of 
the period give some curious particulars. 
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though the Lord Mayor was a Grocer, 
no reason is assigned. Skinners’ Hall 
was also used the two following years *. 

Whether any Pageant was published 
in those two years, 1 have not been 
able to ascertain; if any were, their 
folio size may have contributed. to 
their extinction. 

J. Nicuors. 


On Metropo.titan Courts oF 
Requests. 
(Supplementary Number.) 

T having been suggested to the 
H writer “of the Baten open Me- 
tropolitan Courts of Requests, that 
although he proposes to confine the 
Jurisdiction of these Courts to debts 
not exceeding 40s. yet that he has 
not proposed any mode of recovering 
debts above that amount, and not ex- 
ceeding Five Pounds, which are in- 
cluded within the powers of several 
of the present Courts, he now offers 
for consideration the following plan 
for the establishment of Courts for 
the express purpose of deciding upon 
debts of that amount. > 

Let a sufficient number of Courts 
be established, say one in each of the 
districts specified in the former let 
ters, to consist of a Commissioner or 
Judge for each division, and let every 
case be submiitted to the decision: of 
a Jury, composed of respectable house- 
keepers of the several districts: ‘The 
expence of these Courts would be de- 
frayed by the fees taken in each case, 
the amount of which, though of course 
exceeding those allowed to be received 
in the’ proposed Courts of Requests, 
would yet be trifling, com with 
the expense of recovering a debt of 
that description in those parts of the 
Metropolis where the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Requests does not extend 
to that sum. 

No objection desetving of much 
consideration can be urged against 
the establishment of trial by jury in 
debts of the amount above stated; 
it is the most constitutional method 
of determining disputes ; it is the tri- 
bunal least liable to be affected by par- 
a it is of such a nature as scarecly 
to admit of the possibility of corrup- 
tion; and a Court of this descrip- 
tion, if selected from among tlie trades- 
men of the district, would possess 4 
sufficient knowledge of local: cireum- 





* See p. 134. 
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stances, and of general business, to 
ualify it, under the boyy of an 
able and well-informed judge, to de- 
cide fairly and justly in this, as well as 
in more important cases. ‘That some 
difficulties would. be experienced in 
the construction of such a Court can- 
not be denied. Juries are not infallible, 
Private interests would sometimes in- 
terfere; but none of these objections 
can be applied to Juries, which will 
not apply with greater force to any 
other tribunal, ‘That a greater portion 
of time, than is now usually allotted 
to the purpose, would be required, is 
doubtless true; but as sufficient time 
for fair investigatior and deliberate 
decision would be all that would be 
requisite, a less time would be cer- 
tainly unjust. 

It may perhaps be thought that it 
would be better to try the experiment 
of such a Court in one district of the 
Metropolis at first, before its general 
adoption was determined; it might 
therefore be put in practice in one of 
those parts of the Metropolis where 
the jurisdiction of the Courts of Re- 
quests does not exceed 40s.: these are 
the City of Westminster, the Kensing- 
ton, Finsbury, and Holborn divisions 
of the Hundred of Ossulston, and the 
Tower Hamlets. In any of these the 
plan might at once be put to the test 
of experience; its only opponents would 
be the officers of the Palace Court, and 
of the Court of Record for the Manor of 
Stepney. These persons are certainly 
entitled to some remuneration for any 
injury they might sustain in conse- 
quence ; let them be recompensed, but 
let not their private interests prevent 
public improvements. The Court of 
Requues or these districts would re- 
ceive no injury, and therefore could be 
entitled tono recompense. Supposing 
then that the demands of the Palace 
Court and the Stepney Court of Re- 
cord were satisfied, no opposition could 
be expected from any other quarter. 
No man who is sincerely attached to 


. the Constitution and Institutions of 


e 


his Country, would offer the least op- 

ition to the introduction of Trial 

Jury in every practicable case; the 
inhabitants of the district themselves 
would receive the boon with gratitude; 
it would prevent much loss of time to 
the suitors, save many expences, effec- 
tually obstract the career of fraud, af- 
ford protection and encouragement to 
integrity, and would, however para- 
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doxical. it; may ito be,, after a 
time, prevent much litigation. Mueh 
of the usefulness of,.a)Court: of ‘this 
kind must, of course, depend upon the 
character and ees of, the 
Ju ; he must. not 
senoitdee of the law he is to chant, 
integrity, and diligence, but he must 
have habits of patient research, discri- 
mination, and penetration, and know- 
ledge of the, modes in. which business 
is mostly transacted among, that class 
of society whose disputes and disagree- 
ments will occupy most of his atten- 
tion. A general acquaintance with the 
methods used by merchants, &c. or 
even by the superior class. of trades- 
men, will be of very little avail, 
It may, however, be objected, that it 
would be very difficult to discover an 
wep so qualified who would be wil- 
ing to discharge the duties of the of- 
fice for any reasonable remuneration ; 
but surely there might be found those, 
who, though they do not possess all the 
above qualifications, yet have the ma- 
jority of them. Fs 
The appointment of. this officer 
should be invested in the Home Secre- 
tary of State; for if it was left in the 
hands of the Chancellor or of the 
Judges, legal ability alone would secure 
their choice; ifin the hands of the Jus- 
tices of the Peace for the County, some 
relation or connexion of their Wor- 
ships or their clerks, &c. would ob-+ 
— yo appointment ; + neither of 
these objections.a to the Secre 
of State; he a most likely. 
be guided in his election only by a 
conviction of the propriety of the per- 
son proposed. It would perhaps be ad- 
visable to leave the appointment of 
the clerks and officers to the Judge 
or Commissioners, subject, however, to 
the controul of the Home Secretary. 
In order to secure the suitors from de- 
lay and inconvenience, an Assistant 
Commissioner might be appointed: to 
act, in the absence of the principal, or 
to act conjointly with him, if the quan- 
tity of business before the Court 
should require it. The principal could 
scarcely be expected to devote the 
whole of his time and attention to the 
duties of his. situation; he saary ex- 
to be permitted to follow other 
ner saa to attend the Courts of 
Law, and the Circuit, and therefore a 
be requisite, even if 
the intermission, which would be 
occasioned by the sickness, death, or 
resig- 
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resignation of the principal, were placed 
out of consideration. 

At present Courts of Requests which 
have power to decide upon debts to 
the amount of Five Pounds, commit 
defendants, in default of payment, to 
the House of Correction for a certain 
time; and a debtor in insolvent cir- 
cumstances, committed by any other 
Court for debts below Five ‘ounds, 
has no other means of obtaining his 
liberation, than by an application to 
the Insolvent Debtors Court—an appli- 
cation the expense of which some- 
times exceeds the amount of the ori- 

inal debt ; it would therefore perhaps 
advisable to permit the discharge 
of the debtor by the proposed Court, 
after a certain time of confinement, if 
it was satisfied that he had no means 
of discharging the debt. Of course this 
liberation would only apply to debts 
sued for in the Court, and upon no- 
tice being given to the creditor, that 
he might oppose the discharge if he 
thought proper. The expense of the 
whole process would not exceed a few 
shillings, and thus an honest debtor 
would easily regain his liberty, while 
the Sodeien and profligate would 
receive a longer term of imprisonment. 
Power might also be given to the 
Court to direct the detention of per- 
sons who, while they possessed the 
means, refused to pay their creditors’ de- 
mands from motives of revenge or fraud, 
till such time as they did discharge the 
debt. Hard labour might also occa- 
sionally produce very salutary eflects ; 
but as the power of inflicting a punish- 
ment of this description might be con- 
sidered as too great to be entrusted to 
an individual, a Jury might here also 
determine the matter of fact, leaving 
the proportion of punishment to the 
discretion of the Court.» The cases in 
which hard Jabour should be inflicted 
are concealment of property, with in- 
tent to defraud creditors, or conveying 
it. away to other persons with the 
same intent; contracting debts without 
robable means of payment, or by 
alse pretences, questions which may 
easily and fairly be put to the considera- 
tion of a Jury. An innovation in the 
usual manner of receiving evidence 
would be necessary, as the examination 
of the Insolvent ought to be permitted. 
The effect which this mode of pro- 
ceeding would produce among the dis- 
honest part of the community, would 
soon be apparent. A géneral dread 





of its salutary ordeal would be enter- 
tained, and its utility, tried by this test, 
would be fally proved. 

In preparing the details of a mea- 
sure of this description, considerable 
care and attention ts requisite, lest the 
jurisdiction given to the new Court 
should interfere with the powers of 
some other long established Court. 
Local circumstances must also be con- 
sidered ; indeed a very large portion of 
time must be devoted to the purpose ; 
but the feregoing statement contains 
the most important particulars, and if 
any measure for the improvement of 
Courts of Requests should be in con- 
templation, this and my former let- 
ters may probably furnish a few sug- 
gestions towards the accomplishment 
of so desirable a purpose. 

Yours, &c. A Barrister. 


#,* The promised Communications of this 
respectable Correspondent, would be very 


acceptable. 
—@— 


Report of a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, to whom the Petition of the Trustees 
of the British Museum, relative to Mr. 
Ricn’s* Collection of Manuscripts, Anti- 
quities, and Coins, was referred. 

The Committee examined several wit- 
nesses, as to the pecuniary value of this 
Collection, and proceeded to lay before the 
House the substance of the Evidence they 
have received. 

The Collection consists of three parts, 
viz. Manuscripts in the. Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish and Syriac » and a few 
printed Books; Gems and various Anti- 
quities, chiefly collected in the neighbour- 
hood of Babylon and Nineveh ; and Orien- 
tal, Greek, and Roman coins. 

' Manuscripts. 

Dr. M*‘Bride, Landian Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Oxford, recom- 
mended the purchase of a Collection of 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish manuscripts, 
as the Museum is particularly defective in 


' that department of literature, and especially 


as there is little probability of so large and 
well-selected a library being again offered 
for sale. ; 

Dr, Nicoll, Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford, considered the Col- 
lection of MSS. in the Persian and Arabic 
languages, as containing a great number of 
the most esteemed works in both languages, 
in excellent preservation and of —_ anti- 
quity. The Syriac MSS. he thinks also 
of considerable value; and that the whole 
Collection is more valuable than any which 





* See a Memoir of Mr. Rich, in vol. 
xc. i. p. 473. 
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has been brought into England since the 
time of Pococke and Huntingdom *, end so 
extensive and well selected, that the loss of 
it would be almost irreparable to the Na- 
tional Museum of this country. - 

The Rev. Samuel Lee, Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Cambridge, 
stated, that the MSS. taken on the aggre- 
gate, are the best he had seen collected by 
any one man; considered the Collection as 
unrivalled, from the importance and variety 
of matter it contains; and that the placing 
it in the British Museum would be con- 
ferring a real benefit upon the nation. 

Mr. Lee was requested by the Committee 
to examine the MSS. more minutely, with 
a view of giving his opinion respecting the 
condition as aie of the MSS. and par- 
ticularly as to the Syriac part of the tat 
lection. He represented the Syriac to 
consist of 68 volumes ; there is one copy of 
the Philoxenian version of the Gospels, 
which is valuable; he only knows of one 
other copy, which is at Oxford. There are 
copies of the Nestorian and Jacobite edi- 
tions of the Peschito version of the Scrip- 
tures, there being no other complete copy 
of the Nestorian edition in any of our 
libraries. The Nestorian and Jacobite sects 
separated as early as the year 500, and con- 
tinued their editions in their own churches; 
the collation of them may be important 
on certain disputed passages. Some of the 
copies are a thousand years old; they are 
not all perfect, but as much so as they are 
generally found, There are two copies of 
the Gospels and two of the New Testaments 

t, with the exception of the Apoca- 


After having examined more particularly 
the Collection, Mr. Lee stated, that the 
MSS. are much less mutilated than he had 
before supposed; there is a history of the 
erg of the Nestorians, which he 

lieved to be unique; there is an old 
Chronicle which he considers as a very 
curious historical document ; it is written in 
Syriac and Arabic, «in parallel columns, the 
Arabic in the Kufic character; it gives the 
dates of the bishops, and various persons of 
the Syriac churches, of the Persian kings, 
and of the. dynasties of the East and 
rm thinks it difficult to set — 
niary value the Syri 0 
Collection, but had it ben offered to the 
University of Cambridge, he would rather 
that 1,0004 had been paid for it, than 


* The disposition of the MSS. of Bp. 
Huntington (whose Life and Travels have 
formed a prominent feature in our late Num- 
bers), is ae in our last Ma- 
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the University should have lost 
he thinks that sum a little above the value. 
With respect to the remaining part of the 
Collection, he has examined accurately a 
fourth part of the Arabic, Persian, and Turk- 
ish, and which he believes to be a fair spe- 
cimen of the whole; are extremely 
valuable, because are the hest books 
in those languages. y consist of history, 
poetry, and grammar; commentaries on 
each, and commentaries on the Koran; 
there are also works on gecgaph » mathe- 
matical works, and gene on the 
sciences. There is also a copy of the 
Koran in the Kufic mE » which A. 
thaps, the onl in Europe. is 
pare al of Arabic, Persian, and’ Turkish 
MSS. is the best he has ever seen made 
one person, and he thinks it cannot be wo’ 
less than 5,000/. 

Dr. Young, M.D. Had carefully inspected 
the MSS. of the late Mr. Rich, and ob- 
tained information from the best judges of 
oriental literature, and estimates the value 
of them at 5,000/. 

Sir Gore Ouseley valued the Persian, 
Arabic and Turkish part of the Collection 
at from 4,000. to 5,000/.; they would sell 
for more if taken back to Persia. 

Mr. Hine was assistant to Mr. Rich, and 
resided with him many years at Bagdad, and 
kept his accounts. Mr. Rich paid between 
6,000/, and 7,000. for the Arabic, Persian 
and Turkish MSS. ;. he does not know what 
was paid for the Syriac MSS. or for the 
medals or antiquities. 

Mr. Terrick Hamilton had examined the 
MSS.; thinks the generality of them in 
better condition than are usually met with; 
the selection is a one. He thinks 
the value of the Arabic, Persian and Turkish 
part of the Collection worth about 8,000/. 

Mr. Colebrooke represented the MSS. as 
a valuable Collection; they are in good 
order, and have been well selected; but he 
had examined them only cursorily. 

Col. Baillie, a Member of the mittee, 
stated, that in his opinion, the Persian and 
Arabic MSS. might have been bought at 
one period for 1,000/. or at the utmost for 
1,5001. in India, and for double that sum 
in Persia; but on a further and more mi- 
nute examination of the Collection, he 
considered himself to have undervalued 
them, having found several works in Arabic 
and Persian which he had not seen before, 
and to which he attaches considerable 
value. In his first estimate too, he wished 
to be understood as referring to a ‘period 
nearly 20 years ago, during his residence 


in India, when Oriental MSS. were com- 
paratively cheap, and the demand for them 





gazine, p. 219. ey were purchased for 
700. by the Curators of the Bodleian Li- 
brary, and added to those given by Bp. 
pant sad thons boaght.of the widow of Dr. 
‘ocacke. 


extremely limited. 

Mr, Trant, a Member of the Committee, 
was desirous when in Calcutta, about four 
yeats and a half ago, to make a Collection 
of MSS. and was deterred by the high price 

asked 
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asked for them ; 70, 80, or 100 rupees each 
were de’ for books not of the first 
vate. There are 688 Persian and Arabic 
MSS.; to make a good collection of this 
number when he left Calcutta, would have 
cost between 4,000/. and 5,000/. 

Sir John Malcolm has examined the 
Arabic and Persian’ MSS. but does not 
know any thing of the Syriac or Turkish ; 
he has purchased Oriental MSS. for many 
of his learned friends. Persian MSS. have, 
within the last five or six » Yisen in 
value very considerably ; he ed treble 
the price he paid formerly; thinks this part 
of the Collection would not have cost less 
than 4;000/. In the way in which Mr. 
Rich collected them, -he is more likely to 
be 1,000/. under what: was paid, than over 
it. In this valuation he includes the 
printed books. 

Mr. Foss and Mr. Darling, booksellers, 
valued the printed books, one at 100/. the 
other at 90/. 

Mr. Henry Ellis, Keeper of the Manu- 
scripts of the British Museum, stated, that 
there were very few Oriental MSS. in the 
British Museum, and none in the Syriac 


language. 
Corns. 


Mr. Marsden had examined the Collec- 
tion of coins and medals. There is one 
coin, a Kufic Derham, represented to have 
been struck in the 79th year of the Maho- 
medan cra, which he believes to be worth 
100/.; there is only one other similar, 
which is known, belonging to the Royal 
‘Academy of Sweden. 

The value of the Collection, independent 
of the Greek and Roman » he estimates 
at 1,000/. He includes, in this valuation, 
the Parthian and Sassanian coins. 

Dr. Wilkins had examined this Kufic 
Derham ; he believes the coin to be genu- 
ine; and ‘agrees with Mr. Marsden as to its 
value, 

Mr. Matthew Young, dealer in coins, ex- 
amined the whole Collection ; observed the 
Kufic Derham, it is in fine preservation ; 
believes it to be struck, not cast: such 
coins have never in this country sold for 
more than a guinea. He observed parti- 
cularly a Thracian coin; considers it to 
have been cast, and worth only a few shil- 
lings; @ genuine one, in fine condition, 
-would be worth 100/, He estimates the 
whole collection, aecording to what he is 
in frre of charging for such coins, at 
840/. 

‘Mr. William Bankes, a Member of the 
Committee, cousidered the Thracian coin as 
“a cast, but being doubtless an exact im- 
‘pression from a true coin of extreme rerity ; 
Jong as such be worth 20/..to’ complete a 


Mr. Francis Palgrave observed, that the 
m@ppearance of a coin being cast, was not a 
proof of its being a modern forgery; an- 


‘Gems and Antiquities; and they 
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cient moulds and ancient furnaces for casting 
coins have been often found; the reason 
for employing these moulds has not been 
satisfactorily explained. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Mr. Edward Landseer is acquainted with 
Antiquities similar to those shewn to him, 
and ~- was == whiely and the 
stud the hierog ical - of these 
Gene may throw ligh : on she dhnedigtions 
in the arrowhead c . » He considers 
the cylinders to have been signets, and 
that choir impression’ was given by rolling ; 
with respect to iary value, he remem- 
bered one of a similar kind, found at Mara- 
thon, being valued at from 15 to 20 guiness; 
valuing the Collection at that rate, it would 
be worth about 3,000/. 

Sir John Malcolm had looked over: these 
Babylonish and Nineveh antiquities; thinks, 
from his own experience, that this Collec- 
tion has been obtained at great cost ; upon 
a cylindrical brick being shewn him, covered 
with the arrowhead character, he says it is 
the best specimen he had ever seen; he 
would give 50/. for it; and he thinks Mr. 
Rich could not have expended less than 
400/. or 500/. upon the remainder of this 
part of the Collection, independent of the 


ms. 
eo William Bankes, » Member of ‘the 
Committee, estimated the value of» the 
cylindrical brick at 50/, and thinks it a great 
object to get together a large mass of ‘the 
arrowhead and Cuneiform character, as the 
only chance hereafter of decyphering it. 

Mr. Francis Palgrave considered the 
Collection of Antiquities as very valuable, 
and thinks such a collection may lead to 
important results, when we see what Dr. 
Young and Monsieur Champollion have done 
with regard to Egyptian hieroglyphics ; he 
thinks the collection of gems and other 
antiquities may be fairly worth 1 ,000/. 

Dr. Noehden, Assistant Keeper of the 
Antiquities of the British Museum, thought 
that this Collection of Babylonish and 
Nineveh gems and antiquities would be 
great acquisition to the Museum. 

The Committee, having considered the 
evidence adduced, submit to: the House, 
that the sum of 5,590/. is a fair and reasov- 
able price for this Collection’ of MSS., the 
sum of 13,0004 for the Coins, and the sum 
of 1,001. for the Babylonish and Nineveh 
tecom- 
mend to the House, that the whole of the 
Collection of the late Mr. Rich. be pur- 


‘chased at those prices, making’ together 


the sum of 7,500/. and that it be placed in 
the British Museum for the benefit of the 
public *. 

25 March 1825. 


* The House of Commons “have ‘since 
voted 7500/. for this Tpose, 
™ REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





$i. Graphic Illustrations of Warwickshire, 
&e. 4to. Beilby & Knotts, Birmingham. 
1S work professes to be under- 
taken to ly the Pictorial defi- 
¢eiencyofSir Wm. , whose accu- 
and indefatigable research were to 
such an extent, he can be found 
wanting in nothing else. We know 
not in , after all, if any Coun’ 
History can stand in co tion wi 
his; certainly none of times, so 
that the inferiority of its graphic illus- 
trations must be attributed to the age 
im which the author lived, rather than 
want of attention on his part. 
Warwickshire, besides being naturally 
from its gentle undulation of surface, 
and great fertility, well calculated for 
the pencil, is artificially so diversified 
with — Architectural beauties of other 
days, that it is surprising no previ 
scent has been ‘ate So collect ite 
various features, and bring them into 
one point of view. 

Kenilworth has had ample justice 
done to it in a separate publication, the 
letter- containing all that could 
be collesoed by the penetration of that 
indefatigable antiquary, Mr. Sharp of 
Coventry,and illustrated by well-execut- 
ed i — <= — — 
ists ©} ’ e ica- 
tion now law ae should have 
considered as lemen: to that, 
did not the proprietors promise other 
views of those picturesque ruins, with, 
however, less extensive description. 

The Castles of Warwick and Max- 
toke, the Elizabethan Hall of Aston, 
the antient town of Coventry, and the 
industrious C n abode, modern 
Birmingham, have furnished subjects 
for the three numbers now before us; 
and theugh we must admit the excel- 
lence‘of such artists as Westall, Dew- 
ro Barber, = rempuaed by Bade 

rawings are e Rad- 
clyffe, why, we would ask, is the price 
to be greater than. that affixed to the 
“ Hlastrations of Kenilworth ?” This is 


our only objection. 
A beautiful litle vignette, engraved 
on wood, introduces the literary part to 


our notice, and reminds us of what we 

have often theught an feature 

at Warwick Castle, and which is irre- 
Gant. Mac. April, 1925. 
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oa ae . - enclosed road 
ing to, 8 opening upon 
this grand specimen of military arehi- 
tecture. No description can give any 
idea of the united effect of astonish- 
ment and which it inevitably 
affords, and which will not fail to de- 
light the traveller, let the objects of his 
research have been ever so numerous. 
The letter-press we shall despatch in 
one word, when we say that which is 
directed to be cancelled bears all the 
marks of antiquarian lore which dis- 
tinguish Mr. Sharp, well-arranged and 
digested, we do not quarrel with 
its substitute. The plates are the pro- 
fessed object of the work, and there- 
fore our business will be with them. 
The first represents Warwick Castle, 
taken from the water, and is a very 
faithful, hensive, and judicious 
view ; ben eolep is the drawing, or ra- 
ther the engraving, in such Sad 
portion ? Did Mr. int or Mr. Rad- 
clyffe choose to make it far too long for 
its height? This is unpardonably care- 
less, as it injures what would otherwise 
be excellent. W. Westall has shewa 
abundance of good taste in the tiext 
plate, which in the vignette style gives 
us the bridge and gateway at the en- 
trance of this noble fabric. Not only is 
there much judgment in the design, but 
the variety of tints im the foliage'alike 
do honour to the pencil and the berir. 
How enchantingly p isthe moor- 
light view ‘of Astow Hall by Barker ! 

light which falls on the stems of 
some of the t trees is admirably 
contrasted with the dark shadows of 
those in front; and with great skill has 
this artist grouped some well-drawn 
deer to designate a park, and form the 
fore-ground of his | . The se 
renity of Maxtocke Castle-gateway is 
next pourtrayed by Wm. Westall. 

In the second number we have by 
this artist a view of Warwick Cas- 
tle, in which the nal tower, 
of modern construction the way, 
though called: 8, forms the chief 
feature; and in the next plate he has 
selected with much judgment a spot, 
which, while it shews the interior of 
the court, in great degree obscures this 


‘very tower by trees and ivy. Then fol- 


lows 
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lows another view of Aston Hall by 
Barker, in. which we have the no- 
velty of hay-making, that woald un- 
doubtedly have gained our admiration, 
had not the elevations of the hay been 
too violent. “ee nen ogee vi~ 
carage is pretty in the vignette style. 

The fet pee in she third num- 
ber is the absolute portrait of Bir- 
mingham; nay, and its very atmo- 
sphere, with all those dingy clouds 
which the inexperienced visitor would 
say betoken rain, but are indeed the 
constant canopies of that world of ar- 
tificers. We do not hesitate to say that 
this is the best of all the plates, and is 
very creditable to the talentsof Mr. Dew- 
int. The next, Stratford upon Avon, 
is highly picturesque, and shews much 
of the artist’s mind in point of selec- 
tion. Barber has admirably managed 
the setting sun in his view of Charle- 
cote; and the heron watching its finny 
prey is in excellent harmony with the 
stillness of the scene. That well-known 
specimen of the architecture of Harry 
be Sixth, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, 
with the old buildings adjoining, is 
what at least might have been expect- 
ed from the pencil of F. Mackenzie, 
notwithstanding we condemn the prac- 
tice of one artist copying from another. 
The necessity of mp pr a second, 
shews the inferiority of the first, and 
then the copy of an imperfect drawing 
is palmed upon the public, instead of a 
view of the place itself, ‘Two other vig- 
nettes intermixed with the letter-press, 
added to what have been described, 
form the contents of the first three 
numbers of the Graphic Illustrations. 

From the above detail, our readers 
will be able to form as fair a judgment 
of what this work professes to be as 
any thing short of ocular demonstra- 
tion is likely to afford; but we will 
venture to assure them, that our de- 
scription is far from extravagant; they 
will be by no means disappointed, but 
find that actual ee will pro- 
duce unlooked-for delight. 


52. IJustrations of the Public Buildings of 
London: with Historical and Descriptive 
Accounts of each Edifice. By J. Britton, 
F.S.A. &¢. and A, Pugin, Architect, Vol. 
I. 8vo. Taylor. 

INTERESTING as the Public 
Buildings of the Metropolis must be 
to the inquisitive Visitor, no less than 
to the intelligent Resident, no work 
has been published before the present 
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by any means calculated to gratify ra- 
tional curiosity, by communicating 
correct ideas relative to the architectu- 
ral features and general history of the 
principal structures erected for use or 
ornament in the Capital of the British 
Empire. Of the few publications pro- 
fessedly devoted to this purpose, a small 
tract, intitled ‘* A Critical Review of 
the Public Buildings, Statues, and 
Ornaments, in and about London and 
Westminster,” by Ralph; and a folio 
volume by Malton, may be mentioned. 
But the former of these works, which 
is in general superficial and unsatisfac- 
tory, first made its appearance more 
than fifty years ago; and the latter, 
though it is illustrated with plates, is 
neither planned nor executed in such 
a manner as can put it in competition 
with the publication before us. These 
** Illustrations of the Public Buildings 
of London” consist of Plans, Eleva- 
tions, Sections, and Views of Edifices, 
engraved in outline, from drawings 
made under the direction of the con- 
ductors of the undertaking. A consi- 
derable proportion of these plates are 
the works of Mr. J. Le Keux, whose 
professional taste and skill in this par- 
ticular department of graphic art are 
almost unrivalled, and may be consi- 
dered as affording a guarantee for the 
general merit of the engravings. 
Historical and descriptive essays ac- 
company these illustrations, some of 
which are drawn up by Mr. Britton, 
and the others by various contributors, 
among whom are gentlemen profes- 
sionally devoted to the study of Archi- 
tecture. The most prominent of 
these articles are the accounts of St. 
Panl’s Cathedral, and the Churches of 
St. Stephen Wallbrook, and St. Mar- 
tin in the Fields, by Joseph Gwilt, 
Architect ; of Covent Garden Theatre, 
by Mr. C. Dibdin; of Drury Lane 
heatre, by Messrs. Dibdin and Bray- 
ley ; of the Opera House, and of Ux- 
bridge House, by J. B. Papworth, Ar- 
chitect; of Bur ington House, by Mr. 
Britton; of the ee Church, the 
New Church of St. Pancras, and St, 
Bride's, by Messrs. Britton and Bay- 
ley. The latter we have already ex- 
tracted in a former Number, (see p. 
19,) and which may serve as a speci- 
men of the satisfactory manner in 
which the letter-press is given. 
These essays include occasional cri- 
ticism on the buildings to which they 
relate; and the authors have very pro- 


perly 
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perly confined their critical comments 
to works of deceased architects. 
The publication, which will be com- 
pleted in another volume, affords much 
interesting information, not collectively 
to be found in any other literary work. 


53. Mlustrations of Bishop West's Chapel 
in Putney Church, Surrey. With a brief 
notice of the Founder. Drawn on Stone by 
John-George Jackson, from admeasure- 
ments taken by G.'T. Meadows and J. G. 
Jackson. 4to. pp. 16. Thirteen Plates. 
Carpenter and Son. 

THIS is a well-executed and artist- 
like production (at least as far as litho- 
jms will admit), and a very suitable 
companion to Robinson’s ‘Illustra- 
tions of Mickleham Church,” in the 
same county, of which we gave a fa- 
vourable opinion in our Review of last 
September. 

he subject of this publication is a 
small but elegant chapel attached to 

Putney Church, hitherto neglected by 

the Architectural Draughtsman. 

«¢ Joined to a structure with which it does 
not assimilate, the beauty of the one aay 
contrasting with the deformity of the other, 
this monument of piety and taste has remain- 
ed in unaccountable obscurity, totally unde- 
served from its intrinsic merit, and, like most 
of our parish churches, has been doomed to 
receive occasional coats of whitewash, which, 
while it has detracted from the picturesque 
effect and colouring of the stone-work, has 
nearly choked up and concealed the delicacy 
of the mouldings, and the elegant tracery of 
the ceiling. Almost coeval with Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey, it 
partakes much of the same class of Gothic 
Architecture, and though ornamented in a 
less magnificent style, is admirably appro- 
priate to the purpose for which it was ori- 

ere is some prospect, it appears, 
of a new Chareh oe eqaed at 

Putney, and for this purpose it is pro- 

to destroy the present structure. 
r author expresses his oo that 

** the person to whom the charge is 

entrusted will protect this beautiful 

piece of architecture, while the work 
of devastation is proceeding with its 
rude and unattractive neighbour.” 

Rude and unattractive as that neigh- 
bour may be, we can never approve of 
its being made the scene of devastation. 
The numerous ecclesiastical structures 
which are now arising around us, 
brighten the eyes and rejoice the heart 
of every friend to the Established 
Church ; but let them, at least among 


the ever-encreasing population of the 
neighbourhood of London, be always 
built on a new site. Why should not 
the accommodation afforded by a new 
Church be wholly additional? Why 
should every village round the Metro- 
polis be divested of its rural and vener- 
able temple? However “rude” the 
structure itself may be, is not some 
respect due to the ashes and memorials 


of the dead? 

—@-— 

54. An Account of all the Pictures exhibited 
in the Rooms of the British Institution 
from 1813 to 1824, belonging to the No- 
ay v4 Gentry : vy of England, with Re- 
marks Critica Explanatory. 8vo. 
Priestley and Weale. 

THE object of this publication is 
evidently that of utility directed by 
taste, and, as being the amusement of 
a man of literary leisure, peculiarly de- 
dedicated to the cultivation of what 
are styled the Fine Arts, is intitled to 
our recommendation for its perspicu- 
ous plan and execution. An author 
is, in most instances, the best qualified 
to explain his own intentions, and we 
are therefore the more readily induced 
to lay them before our readers, in his 
own words. 


‘* This general Catalogue, condensed from 
those of the Exhibition of the British Insti- 
tution, during the last ten years, was occa- 
sioned by the following slight circumstance. 
A difference in opinion originated as to whe- 
ther a certain picture been ever exhi- 
hited; or, if so, in what year? As the 
Editor has preserved the whole series (a 
a of er occurrence, from the 
destructible nature of all catalogues,) he ex- 
amined them, and found the oe hal 
in the last page of that last published. 

‘* Leisure, during winter evenings in the 
country, ae peneery the en ancorge: Hy 
attempti present arrangement, whi 
he he informed would not be unaccept- 
able, even to amateurs, but well adapted 
to those who might wish to become so. 
His plan, therefore, has been to collect and 
simplify the notices which are very widely 
disjointed in the series of catalogues ; and to 
bring under one view the schools, the mas- 
ters individually, and as much as possible 
the periods in which they lived and flou- 
rished together; adding a few notes of elu- 
cidation, but by no means aiming to obtrude 
information upon those who are already well- 
informed; but which are introduced merely 
as a vehicle of popular intelligence. If se- 
veral of the more eminent painters are 
brought nearer to unlearned eyes by the re- 
flected opinions of the best critics, either in 
prose or verse, by whom the merits of _ 

e 
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have been discriminated, so that the 
admirer should he instructed, more is not 
contemplated. Many, whose love of the 
arts exceeds their knowledge of them, may 
be led to form a definite and satis! 
idea of the masters, whose most cele 
works this Exhibition (established under the 
auspices of the best taste and the highest 
in this country) has given them the 
utmost facility of inspecting. Doubtless, 
the advancement and perfecting of the arts 
was, and will continue to be, its primary ob- 
ject; and this ion has been made 
for the convenient reference, both of the pro- 
fessional Artist and the Virtuoso. By recur- 
ring to such helps to a fleeting memory, the 
desire of acquiring information on dine 
which engage the powers both of our reason 
and our imagination is gradually fed and en- 
couraged by opportunities such as these are, 
and the result may be an acquaintance with 
the history and principles of art, cre- 
ditable to every dian of Ii edu- 
eation and taste. What consummate 
specimens have been annually assembled 
under a single roof! The galleries of Princes 
and Cardinals on the Continent greatly ex- 
ceed, in point of number, but not in pure 
examples of the moss successful efforts of 
the graphic art.” 

We cannot omit one observation 
which appears to us to be worthy of 
remembrance : 

“ Another and a still greater advantage, 
which originates in the wniendl dain 
artaen Som Sp cae ane Sp weg Se ar 

uineness ictures 
pombe, alsheagh nothing is pol a cer- 
tain than that the excellence of the best 
masters was ly acquired, reached its 
acme, and, in certain instances, fell below 
it. Pictures therefore, the work of the same 
hand, may in the same exhibition, 
the merit of which will not be found equal.” 

We have a very curious statement of 
the value of pictures (at least the price 
they obtained) in the course of forty 
or fifty years. 

“1779, The Houghton Collection, 232 
pictures, 40,555/,—1798, The Orleans, 
496 pictures, 43,500/.—The Angerstein, 38 
pictures, 57,0001.” 

The Editor concludes his introduc- 
tion briefly and pertinently. 


** As being ‘an a ane the 
old school,’ I now respectfully take my leave, 
yet not without a hope that, should this ar- 
rangement of the Satene deserve and 


obtain any favour with the public, J may be 
enabled to present them with another de- 
gennary.” 

As a very important addition, all the 
introductory criticism, which the cor- 
rect know. and taste of the late 





R. Payne Knight, so eminently qualified 
him to communicate, are reprinted 
from the prefaces from the Catalogues 
of several of the first years of the Lnsti- 
tution. 

The arrangement of the subjects is 
made with judgment and perspicuity. 
It comprises the pictures placed, in 
columns, under the heads of the Ita- 
lian, Spanish, French, Flemish, Dutch, 
and British Schools of Painting; the 
number of pictures by each master in- 
dividually ; the year in which exhibit- 
ed; the possessor of them at that pe- 
riod ; and miscellaneous observations 
apd notes, affixed to the aecount of 
each master, in a quotation either in 

rose and yerse, discriminative of his 
‘ame and ya ae pane ar an will 
appreciate jus is small volume as a 
pny ren gl agreeable manual. 


—_—@— 
55. Bonden’s Life of John-Philip Kemble. 


(Continued from p. 235.) 

WE return to our Biographical 
sketch of Mr. Kemble, recommencing 
with his engagement as Stage Manager 
of Drury Lane in 1788-9, the politics 
of Mr. Sheridan having almost wholly 
abstracted him from theatrical objects. 
The retirement of Smith opened a 
— ——~ Samet 1s which _ 

nen, t performer, a 

in no season did Mr. Kemble make a 
more various display of his talents. 
Among other revivals, Shakspeare’s 
Henry the Eighth was performed to 
crowded houses. The character of Ca- 
therine had been pointed out to Mrs. 
Siddons by Dr. Johnson as a study 
wortly Bs great histrionic powers, and 
her sublime impersonation of that he- 
roic woman still lives in the memory 
of the present generation. It was dur- 
ing this season that the Opera House 
was destroyed by fire, and the present 
buildin psoete | by Novosielski. 

In the following season, 1789-90, 
Mr. Kemble experienced some loss as 
a manager, by the necessity of Mrs. 
Siddons repairing her health by a tem- 
porary secession ; and the tragedies in 
which she had appeared were laid aside. 
Under the critical eye of Mr. Kemble 
the play of the Tempest was restored 
to the stage, and became very attrac- 
tive; he also revised and produced Henry 
the Fifth. 

In the following season Mrs. Sid- 
dons returned to the duties of her pro- 
fession, and Mr, Munden made a 

rs 
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first bow at Covent Garden. Dewy 
Lane Theatre was finally condemt 
and the last performance on Garrick’s 
was on the 4th of June, 1791. 
n the following season the 

Lane Company performed at the King's 
Opera, and in the month of June, in 
the year following, Covent Garden 
closed, that its theatre might be re- 
built. This was the first to be restored, 
and it was not until the 12th of March, 
1794, that the new theatre of Drury 
Lane was opened. Of this theatre Mr. 
Kemble continued the management, 
with a short interval, amidst many 
difficulties and obstructions, arisin 
from the bpd of the concern, un 
1802; an failing in an attempt to pur- 
chase a share, = entered into a ne- 

ociation with ur. Harris of Covent 

arden, and thus terminated for ever 
his engagement at Drury Lane. There 
is but little of variety in the natural, 
whatever may have been the chan 
of the dramatic, life of Mr. Kemble, 
narrated within this period 

In 1802 we find him in Paris, and 
in habits of friendly intercourse with 
Talma; from thence he p to 
Madrid, and his letters from that ca- 
pital are beautifully characteristic of 
the man, In allusion to the death of 
his father, at a very advanced age, he 
says, ‘I that in the plain memo- 
rial inscribed on it [the stone] his age 
may be thentioned. Long life implies 
virtuous habits, and they are real ho- 
nours.” Mr. Kemble’s original share 
in Covent Garden Theatre was one 
sixth, which had been given up by 
Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Kemble first appeared on the 
boards of Covent Garden on the 24th 
of —-. 1803, in his favourite Ham- 
let, which part, precisely twenty years 
before, had introduced him to a Lon- 
don audience at the rival house. The 
season of 1804 was remarkable for the 
spprenece of the young Roscius. Of 

extraordi mania that attended 
this young Gentleman’s performances, 
a very long, and not uninteresting ac- 
count is given by Mr. Boaden. He 
was also engaged at Drury Lane on 
the alternate nights, and the receipts 
were enormous. Mr. Kemble, it ap- 
rs, looked on and said nothing. 
winter season of 1806-7 was dis- 
tinguished by the revival of Coriola- 
nus. ‘It has given a men to 
Kemble, and remains at the head of 
his performances, and of the art itself, 
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as one of those felicitous things where 
the actor is absolutely identi i 
the and it becomes impossible to 


think of either the character or the 
man without reference to each other.” 


splendid building was 

fire ; and, lnmentibie to add, 20 lives 
were unfortunately sacrificed to their 
activity, and many others were dan- 
gerously injured. The actual loss was 
immense. The insurances did not ex- 
ceed 50,0001, 


«In the morning after the fire (says Mr. 
Boaden) [ hastened to Great Russell-street, 
and went into Mr. Kemble’s dressing-room. 
He was standing before the glass totally ab- 
sorbed, and yet at intervals endeavouring to 

ioe Senay 

ust as he came » was si 
shadiengendnenhet ts sofa. Teed 
a chair, and sat observing the manner and 
the look of Kemble. 
more natural than for Mrs. Kemble (who 
poe! jm to feel and think of their 
loss in this great calamity. Her 
band, I am convinced, while I saw him, ne- 
ver thought of himself at all. His mind 
was rather raised than dejected, and his ima- 
givation distended with the pictured detail 
of all the treasures that had perished in the 
conflagration. At length he broke out in 


racteristic of his turn of mind: ‘ Yes, it has 
— that magnificent theatre, which 
r all the purposes of exhibition or comfort 
was the first in Europe. It is gone with all 
its treasures of every description, and some 
of which can never be replaced. That library 
which contained all the immortal uctions 
of our countrymen, prepared for the p 
of f korn at vast collection - 
sic composed by the greatest geniuses in 
science, by Hendel, Arne, por meg most 
of it manuscript in the original score. That 
wardrobe stored with the costumes of all na- 
tions and ages, accumulated by unwearied 
research, and at an incredible expense. 
Scenery ! the triumph of the art, unrivalled 
for its accuracy, and so exquisitely finished 
that it might be pets my ee 
ing-rooms, were y enough to 
pa Pen it. Of suit vast treasure nothing 
now remains but the arms of 
the entrance of the theatre, and Roman 
eagle standing solitary in the market-place!’”* 


There is something mighty profes- 
sional in all this; and the minuteness 
of its details is apt to disturb the sym- 
pathy we should be disposed to feel 
or such a loss. It is more gratifying 
to record an act of benevolence in = 

ate 
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late Duke of Northumberland, who, 
after expressing his concern for the ac- 
cident, assured Mr. Kemble that if the 
use of such a sum as ten thousand 
nds would be any convenience to 
im, it was entirely at his service on 
his simple bond. offer was ac- 
cepted, and the bond given, and on the 
day appointed for laying the first stone 
of the present theatre, the bond was 
retu cancelled. The transaction 
we have mentioned was on the 30th 
of December, and his present Majesty 
presided on the occasion. 

In the month of February following, 
Drury Lane shared the fate of the sis- 
ter theatre, and was totally destroyed 
by fire. 

On the 18th of September, in the 
following year, the new Covent Gar- 
den theatre was opened, and the O. P. 
disturbances that followed are fresh in 
the recollections of our readers. From 
this period, to the year 1812, we find 
nothing worthy of particular notice; 
but in this season Mrs. Siddons took 
leave of the stage, after the perform- 
ance of Lady Macbeth. This accom- 

lished woman retired into private life, 

onoured by all ranks, and in the en- 
joyment of worldly comforts only in- 
ferior to her fame. In the following 
year Mr. Kemble availed himself of a 
variety of ey pare that courted 
him, and visited Ireland. In January, 
1814, he returned for a limited num- 
ber of nights, and on the 23d of June, 
1817, he acted for the last time in the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. He 
chose the character of Coriolanus. 
The illustrious Roman was never ex- 
hibited by this great actor with more 
complete effect. I saw nothing, adds 
Mr. B., ore glance or one failing 
tone reminded you of the awful last. 
A farewell dinner was afterwards given 
him by his numerous friends and ad- 
mirers. 

After his retirement from the stage 
his health declined, and he was re- 
commended to try a milder atmosphere ; 
he first visited the South of France, but 
was afterwards compelled to return to 
Switzerland. After visiting Rome he 
was ordered by his Physicians to re- 
turn to Lausanne. On Wednesday the 
igth of Feb. 1823, he had repeated at- 
tacks of apoplexy; he lingered until 
the 26th, when he expired without 
any apparent suffering, at the age of 
sixty-six. 

Our opinion of Mr. Kemble was 


given in the introductory part of our 
notice, and we will not repeat it here; 
but shall refer our readers to the vo- 
lumes themselves for the full develo 
ment of a character, which for consist- 
ent and dignified propriety was _per- 
haps never ex ; 

Mr. Boaden’s work, however, upon 
the whole, may be termed rather a 
History of the British Stage, during 
the career of Mr. Kemble, than a Bio- 

phic delineation of that great actor 

imself. It will be found an inexhaust- 
ible depository of amusement to those 
who are interested in theatrical plea- 
sures, and it is written in a style of 
gentlemanly scholarship, and in so 
manly a tone of feeling, as must en- 
sure it a permanent reputation. 


56. A final Appeal to the Literary Public 
relative to Pope, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 190. 
Hurst, Robinson, and Co, 

IN this Popish controversy, though 
Mr. Bowles may affix the term “final” 
to his Appeal, we have some doubt whe- 
ther he will be permitted to have the 
last word. To us, the dispute respect- 
ing Pope has something of the cast of 
the celebrated contest as to the hues 
of the camelion ; and the opponents of 
Mr. Bowles, if they are right in illus- 
trating their own principles of poetry, 
are as decidedly wrong in their repre- 
sentations of his. 

We must be permitted to pass over 
the question of Pope’s moral charac- 
ter; which, after the instances record- 
ed, it seems extraordinary that any 
champions should have arisen to de- 
fend. Of the licentiousness of his 
Epistles to Lady M. W. Montague— 
of the indelicacy of many of his Trans- 
lations, there cannot, (as weshould have 
imagined,) be a second opinion. And 
now a word or two with respect to 
the poetical grade of Pope. We think 
the Stagirite himself never promulged 
two sounder canons of criticism 
than the invariable principles asserted 
by Mr. Bowles; their perfect propri- 
ety has not only been confirmed by 
his own arguments, but has been 
ey by almost every instance 
which has been advanced by his Na 
ponents. They are simply these—Na- 
ture is more poetical than Art. The 
Passions are more adapted to poetic il- 
lustration than manners. If the reader 
would have them more periphrasti- 
cally delivered, they are thus written. 
o Those Poems which display the 

most 
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most beautiful and sublime imagery 
from Nature, and which most power- 
fully pourtray the passions of the hu- 
man heart, will be found in all ages 
to be of the highest order of Poetry.” 
To this must be added as a corollary, 
«« Let me not be considered as assert- 
ing that the subject alone constitutes 
poetical excellency ; the execution is 
to be taken into consideration at the 
same time ; otherwise — would 
be a greater poet than Pope.” 

Now we think these emuted 
positions may safely challenge all dis- 

f; they are fixed on an immove- 
able basis, and they will stand the test 
of any experiment that can be brought, 
or any instances that can be adduced 
from ancient or modern poetry. But 
the opponents of Mr. Bowles first se- 
parate and disjoin, and proceed after 
the manner of the logician, who would 
establish an atheistical creed from the 
Bible, by disconnecting the context ; 
and in the more recent instance of Mr. 
Roscoe, who seems rather to have rea- 
soned on the refuted errors of former 
disputants, than have clearly ascertain- 
ed what Mr. Bowles had really advanced 
as his invariable principles of — 
We are not surprised that Mr. Bowles 
should be tired of this discussion—a 
discussion which on one side at least has 

uced more personal virulence and 
invective than any other literary ques- 
tion of modern times. 

We are, however, bound to say, in 
justice to Mr. Roscoe, that no portion 
of this unseemly spirit attaches to his 
share of the dispute, and though we 
cannot but admit that he has the worst 
of the argument, there is nothing 
chargeable upon him that can lessen 
his reputation as a scholar, or affect in 
the least degree his courtesy as a gen- 
tleman. 

We cannot conclude without con- 
gratulating Mr. Bowles on his signal 
triumph ; he has fought this battle al- 
most single-handed ; and though we 

no very sanguine hope that the 
question is “ seé to rest,” we can 
readily believe that there is nothing to 
be advanced to which these pages will 
not furnish an answer. 


—_o— 
57. Shakspeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet, re- 
nted (verbatim) from the recently disco- 


pri 

vered Edition of 1603. 

Foss. 

THIS Play is a meagre and short 
outline of the noble work so well 


8vo. Payne and 
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known; and the part of Polonius (Co- 
rambis as he is here called) is the only 
one which is in the old and new edi- 
tions nearly the same. The old play is 
so hurried on, that the player-scenes, 
the scenes after the voyage to England, 
and many others, are quite unnaturally 
introduced. Almost all the speeches are 
inferior in wording and sentiment to 
the work as it has been amended. The 
famous speech, “‘’To be, or not to be ;” 
and the beautiful speech to Horatio by 
Hamlet, ‘‘ Nay, do not think I flatter, 
&c. are most miserably inferior to those 
speeches as we know them; in short, 
the old work is merely a poor and hasty 
ground-work, upon which the Poet has 
worked up the noble t of Ham- 
let. The acts are not divided in the old 
work, and the Queen is informed by 
Horatio of the attempt to get Ham- 
let put to death in England, and 
seems to feel and to resent the vil- 
lainy of her new husband. One pas- 
sage struck us greatly, as it has been 
much the subject of dispute, and called 
forth a variety of explanations which 
must now shew the soundness of Mrs. 
Glass’s precept, “‘ first catch your 
fish.” In the grave-scene 8 le with 
Laertes, Hamlet's words, “* Wilt drink 
up Essil, eat a Crocadile?” has left us 
to a world of surmise as to the real 
meaning of Essil; some insisting tha. 
it signifies vinegar, and some that it al- 
ludes to the River Essil or Yssil; but 
the old work puts all this at rest; the 
words in it are, 
‘© Wilt drinke up vessels, eat a crocadile ?” 
The sequel of the speech likewise is 
veiyuniongiy different from the modern 
copies, and as it introduces a mountain 
in place of Pelion, Olympus, &c. 
which we never heard of before, we 
shall state the passage : 
*« Wilt fight, wilt fast, wilt pray, 
Wilt drinke up vessels, eat a crocadile; Ile 


doot ; 
Com’st thou here to whine ? 
And when thou talk’st of burying the alive, 
Here let us stand; and let them throw on us 
Whole hills of earth, till with the height 
thereof 
Make Oosell as a wart.” 

It may be added, that all the pas- 
sages of any consequence are as diffe- 
rent from, and as inferior to the amend- 
od play, as this one is. The last leaf 
being lost, the reprint concludes exactly 
as Hamlet finishes a very poor dying 
speech ; this is of no great consequence, 
as the modern copies have but little to 

interest 
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interest in the short summing up, after 
Hamlet’s death. This reprint, (if the 
debasement in which it shews the no- 
ble work of Shakspeare, is not entirely 
owing to a very vicious and incorrect 
mode of editing the play in 1603,) 
must give neni along train of re- 
flection ; and shew that t beau- 
ties of our immortal Bard have been 
the sesults of much contemplation, and 
of laboured revision and correction, at 
moments most favourable for inspira- 
tion ; at the same time, the want of 
correctness in es — — in 
many passages where the lines run in 
pan and Sight syllables, the first line 
retaining two of the syllables belong- 
ing to om second. he qn bn 
ase visible through the whole 4 
At least it would seem that Shak 
speare has, at some period subsequent 
to the aeting of his plays, (which were 
perhaps got up in a hurry to suit the 
convenience of the moment,) had lei- 
sure to work out the plots and speeches 
upon the first rough sketch; this ma 
have been done either in his c 

or final retreats to the town of his 
birth ; and if the first edition of 1603 
was really emitted by Shakspeare, as 
the second was, we think it has thrown 


more light on his mode of working upon 


his neble dramas, than has yet been 
obtained by all the cavils and disserta- 
tions on words and » which so 
often leave obscure and ridiculous what 
without so much ingenuity would ap- 
pear plain and perspicuous. 

The reprint contains not only a long 
series of readings aud speeches whic 
have not before been known, but 
many words which we believe are not 
to be found in other plays of Shak- 
spearé. There is no Dramatis Persone ; 
and we must dissent from the Editor’s 
notice ; for, while there are hardly any 
of the perfect beauties which the tra- 
ged now contains, we really have 
ound little or nothing beautiful or fine 
which the common copies do not con- 


tain. H. R.D. 
—@-— 

58. Dublin University Prize Poems, with 
Spanish and German Ballads, &c. By 
George Downes, 4.M. Small 8vo. pp. 91. 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 

THERE are but few Prize Poems 
from our Universities worthy to out- 
live the occasion which produced 
them. Among the very highest of the 
class, are the Palestine of Heber, from 
the Oxford Collection, and the really 
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beautiful Cambridge Poem “On the 
Restoration of Learning in the East,” 
by the Right Hon. Chas. Gram. If 
the poems of Mr. Downes be the 
most distinguished of the sister uni- 
versity of Dublin, we see no reason 
to alter the opinion with which we 
set out. They are compositions of a 
creditable nature, but of the inferior 
order of . We prefer the first, 
the death of Don Carlos. The blank 
verse of Mr. Downes is very prosaic. 
Now we will just venture to extend 
a few lines beyond their present ten- 
syllable collocation, and enquire what 
there is to distinguish the language 
from any ordinary prose. 

**Some young minstrel of the rural choir 
an antient ditty sings, how once a king who 
yuled those very vallies woo'd the maid that 
should have been his daughter—how the 

imce was seen approaching to that 
by night where she was used to 
hew the words they spoke in secret, over- 
heard by one that lurked the bushes, 
were conveyed all falsely to monarch ; 
how the youth was seized and bound, how 
peerage fe oe to Fug his 5 ay - 
row, till at le im to 
holy tequation* — 

This is a literal transcript of what 
Mr. Downes calls poetry. 

Of the Translations we can say no- 
thing in ormeneneniee. 7 the 
time is when such nursery rhymes 
as mt a be tolerated : 

*¢ Queen Blanche is in Sidonia 

In hard captivity, 

A-telling of her bitter woes, 

The bitter history,” &c. &e. &e, 

Will Mr. Downes forgive us if we 
close our account of his volume with 
a friendly hint? Of Poets we have a 
multitude to spare who are his equals, 
if not his superiors. There is a class 
of society, the Mechanics of Great Bri- 
tain, who are making rapid strides in 
solid and useful learning, and the time 
is fast approaching, when they who 
would be deemed more enlightened 
than mechanics, must cease to trifle 
with words, and betake themselves to 
a knowledge of things ; there is a spirit 
abroad that can not be laid, and we sin- 
cerely call upon the Universities of the 
United Kingdom to enlarge the system 
of education, and to cultivate more 
nerally those elevated Sciences whch 
form the only genuine pretensions to the 
character of a well-informed man. To 
be a fourth-rate Poet is but a meagre 


measure of intellectual wealth. 
59. The 
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59. The Spiri Prayer. Harmah 
More. eal a the: Case 

THIS is a sacred and a beautiful 
Work ; sacred as being the dying le- 
acy of a pious Christian, whose life 
ee finely illustrated the important 
truths she has uttered; beautiful ia 
the correct purity of its taste, ahd in 
the lucid arrangement of its matter. 
To no female writer of the 
age has the Christian world been so 
largely indebted as to Mrs. Hannah 
More. We say this deliberately, and 
we are aware, at some hazard; but if 
she may have pushed some doctrinal 
points further than many sincere per- 
sous are omy to go with her; shall 
we affirm, that those subjects on which 
all sincere believers are agreed have 
been enforced and treated with a 
strength of argument, a felicity of 
style, and a masculine energy of 
thought, which we should in vain 
look for in any contemporary female ? 
Of the instructive tenor of her conver- 
sation, let those who have enjoyed the 
happiness of an introduction to her 
society at Barley Wood speak. No 
one ever yet left her uninstructed by 
her conversation, or unaflected by her 
cheerful piety and her devout resig- 
nation. To a friendly intercourse with 
the young, she was always partial, and 
she never failed, almost in an instant, 
to remove those impressions of awe 
which would naturally steal upon their 
minds, from the consideration of her 
superior talents; such was the suavity 
of her manners and the gentleness of 
her heart. 

The present little volume appears to 
be the collected thoughts of the writer 
upon the subject of prayer, which 
were hitherto scattered throughout her 
numerous works. These reflections 
have been arranged under their seve- 
tal heads, and the whole form a ma- 
nual worthy the attention of every 


pious mind. 
Oo 


SERMONS are like gardens and 
shrubberies. When you see one, 
you see them all. ut there is a 
great difference in the quality and 
character of the materials with which 

Grr. Mac. April, 1825, 
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they may be planted, and mach also 
in tasteful disposition. Nevertheless, 
we cannot ving tual changes about 
serpentine s, firs, labarnums, laa- 
rels, espaliers, and fruit-trees. We 
make this apology for saying no more 
of Mr. Cole’s Sermons, than that they 
ate edifying und ifsttuctive. As to 
style, we fear that he is a careless me- 
taphorist, for in p. 72 we find “‘ being 
dazzled by marks,” and ‘* penetrating 
mists of a spiritual prison.” 


—o— 

61. Memoirs of India ; ising a brief 
Geographical Account of the East Indies ; 
a succinct history of Hindostan, from the 
most early ages, to the end of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings’ Administration in 1823. 
By R. G. Wallace, Esq. Author of “ Fif- 

teen Years in India.” 8vo. pp. 504. 
HAVING lately treated of the His- 
tory of India*, in reviewing a French 
work on that subject, we shall not be 
detained long by the present one. Mr. 
Wallace’s book possesses the more clas- 
sical exterior, and extends to a later pe 
riod, but M. Girand’s is more copious, 
at a price considerably less. Both aré 
entertaining, but Mr. Wallace shines 
moreasa Geographer than an Historian, 
and several blemishes meet the eye even 
on the most cursory view. Atchar (p. 
138) is —— termed the son of 
Baber ; Simon Stylites, in a far-fetehed 
allusion (p. 99) is called Peter; the 
Mémoir of Sir Rollo Gillespie ( p- 258), 
and the graphical Sketch of Sir John 
Malcolm (p. 284), have no business in 
the text. ¢ instructions on going 
out to India, with Appendix and Ad- 
denda, ought to have been printed in a 
smatler ; and many of these articles 
could only hare been pee for = 

urpose of amplifying both pages ari 

price To oom feces his former work, as 
e has done, was unfair on the part of 
the author; and he should have shewn 
more réspect for the judgthent of his 
readers than to compare Sir James Mac- 
intosh to Sir William Jones.—* Sir 
William Jones (he says) long orna- 
mented the East of India, like the morn- 
ing star; and Sir James Macintosh 
rose to the Western sphere of Hindos- 
tan, like the planet of evening.” P. 
464, Addenda; Art. 47.—In a notice 
of Elora, Ki is erroneously called 
Rhylas. Of the index oar readers may 
form some notion from one extraet— 





* See p. 56. 
* Abject 
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** Abject slavery of the Javanese, 78” 
—Now who would consult the ad- 
jective for information on the substan- 
tive? To » what means this— 
*‘Introduction to Book First, describes 
the Work, and the natural divisions of 
India, 1.”” and the same of the other 
books? The ‘ Remarks” are to be 
sought under the word ‘ Miscellane- 
ous.” Some of the references are in- 
correctly paged. The book is worth 
revising, and therefore we have been 
rticular in setting forth its faults, but 
if the next edition be charged fourteen 
shillings—caveat emptor. 


—_—¢o-- 


The Confessions of a Gamesier. 
pp. 244. 

GAMBLERS are Pirates; and a 
Gambling House is a Brothel, with 
the substitution only of rascals for 

rostitutes. The subject, however, has 
n so hackneyed, that we despair of 
adding any thing new ; after the Tra- 
gedy of the ‘‘ Gamester,” any thing 
more warning; and after the capi 
work before us, any thing more cha- 
racteristic. 

This excellent work exhibits a cha- 
racter admirably corrupt. He has not 
a dot’s magnitude of feeling or princi- 
ple, with regard to father, mother, 
wife, or child. His sole delight is not 
even. sanctioned by sense. hat the 
insatiable appetite of the Devil is said 
to be for the souls of men,~ his. is for 
their property, and he pursues his plan 
with similar abstract coolness. But 
we wish our readers to peruse the 
book, and stall turn to a delightful 
passage, which describes the charac- 
ter of an excellent young Nobleman, 
under a firm persuasion that many 
such a character still subsists. 

«¢ He had a particular claim to that cha- 
racter, which every-day people call amiable, 
and which secured him the esteem of his 
family and private companions. His domes- 
tics revered him as the kindest master, and 
his tenants, as the best landlord in England. 
Certain duties of a public nature he thought 
inseparably united to the peerage, and these 
he discharged with strict attention. He 
occasionally repaired to county meetings to 
support or oppose any measures which he 
thought likely to affect the welfare of the 
country. He uniformly met the Jud 
when coming to hold the assizes, both 
cause he considered every public demonstra- 
tion of respect due to the representatives of 
Majesty, administering the laws, and because 
ne thought such an exhibition of it calcu- 


62. 8vo. 
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lated to produce a strong moral effect upon 
the lower orders of society. As one of the 
hereditary Senators of the Kingdom, he was 
punctual in the discharge of his Parliamen- 
tary duty, and perfectly independent. No 
consideration could ~ * induced him to 
su any measure, the complete recti- 
oaks of whi he doubted; and oe was so 
well known, that the court and country 
party were alike anxious to have it said, on 
any important occasion, that he acted with 
them. He also entertained the singular idea, 
that the honour and power of the Peerage 
were not committed to his family for their 
private dignity or consequence, but that the 
Baron for the time being might exercise it 
for the welfare of the coun’ This singu- 
lar idea induced him to reply with candour 
to every respectful application on public 
business, and the correspondence he some- 
times carried on, and the discussions in 
which he was occasionally involved, were 
great, and conducted with diligence and as- 
siduity. He usually gave a silent yote ; but 
when he thought it necessary to explain the 
reasons which influenced his decision, he 
displayed strength of intellect and 
clearness of perception, together with a flu- 
ency of speech, and happiness of expression, 
which shewed him well qualified to under- 
take any share of the public service of his 
country that circumstances might require.” 


Pp. 91, 92. 
—o— 


63. The Plenary Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures asserted, and the principles of their 
composition investigated, with a view to 
the refutation of all oljections to their Di- 
vinily, &c. By the Rev, S. Noble. 8vo. 
pp. 630. 


IF a book is to be in the main com- 
posed of prophecy which is sure to 
come to pass, the author must of 
course be inspired ; and if Deism is to 
be confuted, it can only be by demon- 
strating the absurdity of all ratiocina- 
tion, a priori, concerning the will of 
God, as effecting Rovcletion. Any 
confutation of Deism by other means 
must be unsatisfactory and unphiloso- 
phical, because the only basis of such 
confutation is the error of predicating 
certain acts of Deity, which it is im- 
ag for man ever to know, per s¢. 

e hold it, therefore, utterly to no 
eres to enter into voluminous con- 

utations of Deism, because the error 
of the latter‘mast lie in a defect of pre- 
mises; and such confutations as this 
-before us, only oppose one statement 
to another. Mr. oble has given us 4 
large mass of allegorical interpreta- 
tions; but admitting, as we do, the 
existence of a symbolic or pe 

apguage, 
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language, we are sorry to say that he 
mysticizes Scripture in a manner far 
beyond legitimate or even possible 
meaning. For instance, we do not 
believe one single word of the allego- 
rical interpretations in pp. 304, 305, 
seg. and many other such é 
At the same time, it is due to him to 
say, that very respectable authors, whom 
he often quotes, annex a similar 
analogical meaning to the whole of 
Scripture, as well as himself; yet in 
our opinion, they beg the question, 
at least as to their own postils. Many 
of them degrade Scripture, by making 
it abound in scholastic quibbles, as 
did the Divines of the Middle Age. 

That Mr. Noble may not think that 
we misrepresent his work, our readers 
shall judge for themselves, by seeing 
his interpretation of the following 
text.—“ be shall eat of the flesh of the 
mighty, and drink the blood of the 
princes of the earth, of rams, of lambs, 
and of goats, of bullocks, all of them 
Satlings of Bashan.” 


** The mighty here are they who prevail 
in spiritual combats, which are such as are 
carried on internally against the corruptions 
of the heart and mind; or, more abstract- 
edly, they are those principles of heavenly 
confidence which give power in those com- 
bats; and to eat = flesh of the mighty, is 
to enjoy the good which is procured by vic- 
> — conflicts. The princes of the 
earth are the leading and pri truths of 
the Church, on when the subordinate ones 
depend ; and to drink their blood, is to have 
these fixed in the mind. Rams and lambs 
are emblems of such good affections as be- 
long to the internal man, relating chiefly to 
love to God and our neighbour, and goats 
and bullocks are corresponding princi - in 
the external man : bullocks are said to be fat- 
lings of Bashan, to express the excellence 
of the animals, and by analogy of the prin- 
ciple which they represent.” P. 305. 


An Antiquary might reasonably think 
that this was a modern version of a 
Sermon of the fourteenth century, for 
it is exactly like many still remaining 
in MS. f 

Mr. Noble has reading enough, and 
we wish him more judgment. 


—@-—- 

64. The Conchologist’s Companion, compris- 
tng the Instincts and Constructions of Tes- 
taceous Animals, with a general Sketch 
of those extraordinary productions which 
connect the Vegetable and Animal King- 
dom. By'the Author of ‘* Select Female 
Biography,” &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 251. 
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WE might su , from the stu- 
pendous secs of this interesting 
work, ‘that inert matter never had an 
original existence, and that our planet 
entirely copsisted of organized anima- 
tion or its remains; that the walls of 
our houses consisted of nuclei of in- 
sects; that the dirt under our feet was 
all alive ; in short, that + Aa Seen, but 
animals or vegetables (the latter only 
finding subsistence from the works of 
the former) is only a subsequent crea- 
tion, which fact might be demonstrated, 
had we microsopes of sufficient power. 
To make such an affirmation as the 
above, would be going too far, but it 
is certain that animation can per se 
alone form ey Moraga age! out * 
a nt nothings, and that the cora 
inheet, - thougte the feeblest and most 
imperfect of animated beings, is em- 
ployed by Nature in the construction 
of om edifices, which she beauti- 
fies with flowers, clothes with grass 
aud shrubs, and lofty trees, and renders 
comfortable habitations for innumer- 
able tribes of animals, and even for 
man himself.” P. 38. 

Nevertheless, embodied animation 
can only exist upon substantial locali- 
ties; and the duration of inert matter 
must be contemporaneous. Still the 
insect tribe operate upon matter in a 
form almost miraculous. 

Two leading facts appear conspicu- 
ous. One, that Nature has apparently 
put no limits to the population of the 
ocean, as she has done to that of the 
land; and, secondly, that the testace- 
ous genera are animals without bones, 
who are provided with shells instead. 
If the polype and sea-anemone classes 
are cut into pieces, life is not destroy- 
ed, but every piece becomes a new and 
perfect pat 

We cannot attempt to give the hun- 
dredth part of the contents of this cu- 
tious and instructive volume; and 
therefore shall give an extract, in 
which readers of all kinds will take an 
interest. 


*« Various conjectures have been hazarded 
respecting the means by which the Israelites 
were supported during their rapid flight 
from Egypt; but Pere Sicard and M. Fron- 
ton took the very same route from Egypt 
to the Red Sea; and gave the following 
account. 

“Although the Children of Israel must 
have consisted of two millions of souls, with 
baggage, and innumerable flocks and herds, 
they were not likely to experience any in- 

con- 
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convenience in their march. Several thou- 
sand persons might walk abreast with the 
iggy age ct 0 stan yon’ Jj 
valley, in whi ey began to file off. 
coon siherwande I to above 


It three 


leagues in width 
they would be at 
covered wi 

san' 


ther with many 
fire, on which the Jevelines could with ~ 
greatest ease bake the dough brought 
with them on smal] iron ge he \ 
a constant appendage to an 
Oriental traveller. Lastly, P thease 
pee ne ar tnd shrubs is com 
pletely covered snails, of a prodigious 
aN te and however un- 
inviting such a repast might appear to us, 
they are here esteemed 9 great delicacy. 
They are so pleatiful, that it may be lite- 
anty 4, the kb Gio hadley < Lag de 
wi = 


ut treading upon them. The Is 
ites, indeed, could only meet with water at 
their halti ; but at each of them 


it was -” Pp. 218—215. 
Snails ~, certain] osfen in Ger- 
ny (see Townson’s Hungary), but 
a Sicard, as a Divine, should 
have known, from Leviticus (xi. 30) 
that the Israelites were not allowed to 
eat them; and that the Quails and 
Manna were sent to prevent the crimi- 
nality of eating ‘‘ any creeping thing.” 


65, Letters on, the Irish Highlands. 


urray 
IRELAND has become doubly in- 
teresting to Englishmen since the 
Union. They have watched with 
ternal solicitude the calamities which 
have visited that unfortunate though 
beautiful country ; they have exteaded 
to it the hand of sympathy ; and ia 
some measure have alleviated its sor- 
rows. Yet Ireland is still a prey to 
factions the most bigoted and uncha- 
ritable. The influence of the priests 
must excite the pity of every gener- 
ous heart for those over whom it is so 
cruelly exercised. Much has been said 
against the demands of the Tithe Proc- 
tor; yet it is evident that those of the 
Priest are more o ive; that the 
ntry are as willing to pay the 
on their lawful dues as to comply 
with the exactions of the latier; and 
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that it is solely through the fear of ex- 
communication that they comply with 
those exactions, whilst they resist the 
demands of the Proctor. 

We could make numerous extracts 
which would illustrate our remarks; 
but it is sufficient to refer to Letters 
xv. xvi, &c. Though this is the ge- 
neral character of the Roman Catho- 
lic Clergy in Ireland, yet we are fully 
aware, there are some who would do 
honour to the purity of the Reformed 
ar rx 

All accounts represent rish pea- 
santry as in the lowest scale of eg 
dation, This appears chiefly from their 
attachment to saperstitious notions and 
practices. The only way to relieve them 
1s the gradual enlighteningof their minds 
by education and employment; but in 
most cases this is almost impracticable, 
the influence of the priest me so great 
as to preclude all possibility of persuad- 
ing them that the onl we have in 
view is their own well-being, One of 
the most deplorable of these supersti- 
tions is their credulity with respect to 
the “‘ Gospels,” as they are called, which 
they wear suspended round the neck as 
a w Asam against danger and disease. 


* In truth, the age of miracles, which 


you consider as past, is with ae 
Seon which the Romas Catholicg both 


and laity, sometimes with 
much zeal and perseverance), it is to mi- 
reeles that the priests make their last ap- 
in full dence of being able to per- 
them most ciemphantly. Whether 
this confidence be founded on their own 
skill, or on the i and credulity of 
witnesses, I will not pretend to say. Price 
Hohenloe’s pretensions are not viewed by us 
with the suspicious caution which the more 
ightened Catholics of the North are said 
to feel; and we have besides our own share 
of wonders in this western province. The 
weakness of the devil, and the victory of the 
priests, have been lately commemorated in a 
tale as absurd as the far-famed legend of St. 
Dunstan. 


**Tom Rowland was returning with his 
cattle from market, disconsolate, as many an 
honester man has been, that he could find 
no purchaser. ‘I wish the devil would give 
me money, for there’s nobody else that will.’ 
Parlez du diable, a voila sa queué, is an old 
proverb; but his highness has better man- 
ners in these days, and a like a jan- 
deman, handsome and wel dressed. To his 
question, ‘ Do you want money ?’ Tom Row- 
land was not afraid to answer ‘yes.’ ‘If 


you'll sell. yourself to me, you shall have 
The devil gare 
200/. 


plenty.’ He again assented. 
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2001. and asked Tom for a receipt, which 
must be signed with his own heart’s blood. 
Tom ste into a cabin, but deeming a 
ted lead pencil equally satisfactory, and not 
quite so rous as the signature required, 
he made use of one which chanced to be in 
his pocket. An Irish devil has, it seems, 
no shage in the national acuteness, or he 
would not have been so easily duped. Tom 
Rowland went on his way, and secure in his 
red lead pencil ventured to join in the ce- 
lebration of mass, to whi 

some days afterwards in a neighbour's house. 
te 

agement . at i 

door, and inquired for Tom Rowland. Tom 
suspecting his ‘genteel’ friend, refused to 
obey his summons ; but the devil, eager to 
secure what he deemed a toni pe mprang 
in among them, and knocked him down. 
‘The priest who came to his rescue was not 
a match for his highness; other priests were 


of their brethren from West : and a sa- 
ered wand, of which he was ily 
ed, compelled the obedience of the evil spi- 


remains free, with the honour of having out- 
witted the devil. 

** You will exclaim, ‘Can these thi 
be? Are such tales believed in the 19t 


century.’ I only answer by assuring you that 
giveth wry emclyw it from a 
gentleman residing near Westport, who add- 


ed the name of the victorious priest, which 
If this tale be believed 
in Mayo, we need not wonder that the mi- 
tacles of Prince Hohenloe should find sup- 
porters in Dublin.” 

Some few ‘‘ sparkling gems” may, 
however, be found, which Giie"s 
lustre over the whole dross, and excite 
our admiration. Amongst the most 
‘rich and rare” is found ‘‘ generous 
kindness, silently exercised ;”” an in- 
stanee ef this, during the scarcity of 
1822, is related in Letter xxx. “Little 
danger, indeed, is there that, among 
the warm-hearted sons of Erin, the 
Orphan or the Fatherless should ever 
want a friend.” 7 

Among the many causes which 
render the Irish peasantry so destitute 
of means, are early and improvident 
matriages. Parties contract marriage 
uhen have no cabin, no turf, no 
potatees (all things indispensable to 
their comfort), and scarcely the requi- 
i jage fee (one guinea and a 


site marriage 
half!) demanded by the priest. An 


he was invited . 
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example of this kind fell under the 

observation of our Author, who v 

justly observes, if there is so, much dif- 

ficulty in raising the sum to py the 
u 


priest, what are the means of future 
subsistence? 

*< In this instance the couple were to live 
with his brother, and to be 
him in return for the man’s labour; whic 
during the winter mouths can be worth very 
little. They intended to set their own bit 
of land in the spring, and get a cabin of their 
own by the time the crop was ready! To all 
my sage remonstrances she only answered, 
* Sure, and it’s no more than any gir! in the 


country would do’. 


' These extracts afford a fair idea of 
the contents of this yolume ; which is 
written in an easy style, The deseri 
tions of the scenery are most vivid : 
beautiful lakes, lofty mountains, and 
bogs, fora) prominent features. A 
minute account of the latter may be 
seen in Letter xxxvi1. The manners, 
customs, and habits of the Irish High- 
landers are well displayed ; and the nu- 
merous traits of national character can- 
not fail to please, 


—o— 
ge A ane 1 Taghand. Ny debe Be 
s 
’ in in the Beesbay Native 
fantry, &c. Author of the ‘* Wonders 
Elora,” &c. 8vo. pp. 239. 

A MAN has a right to carry a can- 
dle for convenient and useful purposes, 
but he has no right to take it into a 
powder magazine. Some hot-headed 
enthusiasts have wished to introduce a 
free —_ into India, the result of 
which would probably be in the first 
instance Rebellion, in the second Ex- 
termination of the Europeans. India 
must be a country under military oc- 
eupation ; and as such, incitements to 
mutiny and insurrection must be pre- 
vented. Abuses and follies musé be 
corrected only by commanders in chief. 
The project of the Reformers is vir- 
tually an insane one; and is very me 
perly and very ably exposed Capt. 

ey. t is an 


age of Bedlamites; they walk about 
loose, and are lauded as sensible men 
by their brethren. 


-—o— 
67. A Statement of two Cases decided in Trini 
Term 1824 : the one in the Court of King’s 
Bench, the King v. the Bishop of Peter- 
borough ; the other in thé Arches Court of 
Canterbury, Gates v. the Rev. J. Cham- 


bers, Clerk. vo. pp. 91.. Wilson. 
. THIS 
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THIS is a publication of infinite 
importance to a class of readers in the 
estimation of which we are found to 
hold a distinguished place—we mean 
the Clergy of the Established Church. 
It contains the decision of a case re- 
specting which much difference of 
opinion has existed, and establishes a 
precedent which may in future prevent 
a state of things greatly to be depre- 
cated—an Incumbent at variance with 
his Diocesan on an i breach of 
episcopal authority. e will endea- 
vour to make such a brief abstract of 
the Statement as shall put our readers 
in possession of the material facts on 
which this disagreement was founded, 
and give such a summary of the legal 
decision as shall be sufficiently intelli- 
gible as a precedent. 

In the month of September 1822 
Mr. Wetherell, the Rector of Byfield 
in the county of Northampton, en- 

the Rey. S. Paris as an Assistant 
urate, at a stipend of 100/. per ann. 
with power to either party to put an 
end to the engagement at six months 
notice. It must be remarked, that 
Mr. W. was resident, and his object 
in engaging a Curate was partly on ac- 
count of the severe indisposition of 
Mrs. W. which occasioned a tempo- 
rary absence for the purpose of reco- 
very, and partly with reference to his 
assistance at a school established by 
Mr. W. at Byfield. It was not legally 
necessary that a Curate on such terms 
should be licensed ; but Mr. W: did 
apply to the Bishop, and Mr. Paris was 
formally licensed by his Lordship with 
an increase of salary to the amount of 
20/. a year, against which Mr. W. 
protested. 

** Itsoon became evident,” says Mr. 
W. that Mr. Paris did not like the 
curacy ;” and a verbal desire of a sepa- 
ration was exchanged. After some 
further disagreement between the par- 
ties, the notice (as agreed upon) was 
more formally given by Mr. W. To 
this arrangement the father of Mr. 
Paris demurred, and alleged that Mr. 
W. had no power to remove his son. 
In this opinion the Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough concurred, adding, that the li- 
cence of Mr. Paris to the Curacy of 
Byfield was as much his title to the 
Curacy as the instrument of institution 
was Mr. Wetherell’s title to the Bene- 
fice. A long correspondence then took 
place between the Rector and his Dio- 
cesan, in which this principle was 
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attempted to be sustained by the latter 
ey a variety of arguments, that the 

urate’s title could not be disturbed by 
any other means than by a formal re- 
vocation of his licence on the part of 
the Bishop. His Lordship, in a letter 
of great length, explains the powers 
vested in him by the Act of 57th 
Geo. 3rd, no t of which, it is 
contended on the part of. Mr. We- 
therell, applies to the case where the 
Incumbent is resident; and not satis- 
fied with his Lordship’s arguments, he 
prays that he may be permitted to ob- 
tain a legal opinion, and that his Lord- 
ship will tay the threatened proceed- 
ings of enforcing the  ngnoral of the 
Curate’s stipend by the sequestration 
of the Benefice. To this the Bishop 
assents; but a greater delay havi 
taken place than it was his Lordship's 
intention to grant, Mr. Wetherell was 
served with a monition, calling upon 
him to pay the stipend of the Curate, 
or to shew cause, within thirty-two 
days, why payment should not be com- 
pelled by sequestration, &c. 

By this time, however, Mr. W. had 
obtained the opinions of two eminent 
Civilians; and their opinions being 
directly contrary to his Lordship’s con- 
struction of the Act, they were respect- 
fully communicated to him. 

he opinions are as follow : 

*¢ It does not appear to us that the Bi- 
shop has the power, in a case of this de- 
scription, of increasing the salary agreed 
upon between the Incumbent and the 
Curate. 

* See. 58 of the 57 Geo. 3, c. 99, enacts, 
that the Bishop shall appoint such stipends 
as are allowed and specified in this Act ;” 
but scarcely any of oe provisions of the 
Act apply to the case of a Curate assistant 
to a resident Incumbent. 

*« Sec. 55, under which the appointment 
in question a) to have been made, is 
applicable only to the case of an Incumbent 
not residing or performing the duty himself. 

*« Sec. 50 provides only for special 
cases mentioned in it; and we are not aware 
of any clause in the statute which gives the 
Bishop, in such a case as this, the power of 
regulating the stipend, or enforcing the 
payment of it. 

** We think that when the case does not 
fall within sec. 50 of the 57 Geo. 3, c. 99, 
and the Incumbent is resident, and-able and 
willing to perform his own duty a Bishop 
cannot compel him either to or retain 


a Curate; and that a statement on the part 
of the Incumbent of his readiness and ability 
to perform his own duty, is sufficient ground 
for obtaining the revocation of a licence for 

a Curate, 
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a Curate, if such revocation be necessary ; 
but we are not aware of any decided autho- 
rity to warrant us in saying, that, in such a 
case, a formal revocation of the licence is 
necessary.” 

It should have been observed, that 
Mr. Paris remained at Byfield dari 
the whole of these proceedings, a 
made a regular demand of his stipend 
quarterly, after the increased rate (120/.) 
awarded by the Bishop, though he had 
ceased to perform any duty since his 
dismissal. 

On the receipt of the Civilians’ 
opinions, as they had been transmitted 
subsequently to Mr. W.’s receipt of 
the monition, his Lordship requires to 
be informed if the letter conveying 
them is intended as a return to the 
monition. He is informed in the 
negative, and Mr. W. claims the full 
= of ** thirty-two days” allowed 
‘or the purpose. 

We lose studiously avoided any 
comment on these proceedings as we 
advanced, but we must be permitted 
to say, that the conduct of Mr. We- 
therell was here highly honorable to 
his clerical character; for previously to 
requiring the interference of a tempo- 
ral court he writes thus to his learned 


superior : - 
oe eam 9th June 1823. 

‘¢ I find the current of legal advice has 
conveyed me to a position most revolting to 
my own feelings, and I cannot persuade my- 
self to adopt the proceedings | am recom- 
mended to pursue, as my only defence 
against the sequestration, until | know that 
it is your Lordship’s determination to con- 
strain me to take refuge beneath the pro- 
tection of a temporal court. A Barrister, 
as well as the Civilians, has drawn from the 
statute conclusions different to those con- 
tained in your Lordship’s correspondence. 
An affidavit has therefore been drawn up 
ready for my si re, to be filed in the 
Court of King’s Bench. Counsel are re- 
tained to move for a prohibition, and it was 
intended to do so iously to the expira- 
tion of the thirty-two days; but the high 
veneration I feel for the Epi Order 
renders me unwilling, except ne- 
cessity, to implore the interference of the 
oe With k of I therefi 

«Wi mar ’ ‘ore 
humbly solicit your Lordship t to inform me 
immediately, and, if posssible, by return of 
‘post, w it is your Lordship’s inten- 
tion to impel me to this extremity. 

* Lam, my Lord, &c. &c. 
«* C, WETHERELL. 
“‘ To the Bishop of Peterborough.” 
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To, this Mr. Wetherell received an 
answer, requiring a return to the mo- 
nition, and avoiding any discussion on 
other subjects. 

Application was then made to the 
Court of King’s Bench, and a Rule 
Nisi obtained, calling upon his Lord- 
ship to shew cause why a writ of pro- 
hibition should not issue to restrain 
these proceedings. The case was ably 
argued, and the decision of the Court 
was against the Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough’s construction of the Act of the 
57 Geo. 3, cap. 99, and the prior Acts 
upon this subject. After briefly stating 
the facts, the Lord Chief Justice ob- 
serves : 

** Oue question is, “‘ Whether a 
Curate can have the Lenefit of proceed- 
ing by monilion for the recovery of a 
pe assigned by the Bishop without 
the consent of the Incumbent, being a 
resident Incumbent, and ny 
charging the duties himself.’ The 
section of the Act upon which the 
Counsel for the Bishop relied is then 
recited, and the opinion of the Court 
is stated to be this: ‘* We think the 
section relates only to the cases where 
the licence is grated, and the salary is 
assigned in some way in conformity 
with the Act.”” It will easily be seen 
that this was not the case with Mr. 
Wetherell, for the monition issued 
for a stipend to which he had not con- 
sented. 

The Court then proceeds to take a 
review of the different sections of the 
36th. and 53rd of Geo. 3rd, which had 
been relied on in the course of the 
argument, and from which the late 
Act of 57 Geo. 3 had been entirely 
taken, and observes, “* We are of 
opinion that the statute does not au- 
thorise the Bishop to fix the salary of a 
Curate of a resident Incumbent witiout 
his consent ;” and concludes thus : 

Jn this case, no doubt, the Right Rev. 
seme here pak ea i — - 

to ct, but 
Se At 
cation of the statute to the particular case. 
We therefore think that the rule for the pro- 
hibition must be made absolute.” 


Of the second case mentioned in the 
pamphlet, differing so essentially in 
every particular from the first, and pro- 

ing, not as this did, from an error 
in judgment, but, in the opinion of 
some persons, from an unworthy feel- 


ing of anger towards Mr. Wetherell, 
we 
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we now to speak ; nor cari we 
sufficiently admire forbearanee of 
this gentleman, from whom no note of 
triumph has excaped, ever in the hour 
of his double triamph. We will dis- 
miss it briefly. 

“During the season of anxiety, in 
which Mr. W. must have appeared 
to his parishioners and to the: public 
openly, and perhaps hostilely, arrayed 
against his Diocesan, the state of Mrs. 
W.’s health rendered it necessary that 
she should be removed from Byfield. 
To meet this emergency Mr. W. en- 
gaged his friend Mr. Chambers to take 
the morning duty of Byfield, for one 
Sunday, in his absence. On the da 
appointed Mr. Chambers officiated, 
but not without remonstrance on the 
part of Mr. Paris, who contended that 
in the absence of Mr. W. the cha 
of the duties was his, by virtue of his 
licence as Curate. 

For this imputed breach of the 48th 
Ganon Mr. Chambers was cited to ap- 
pear in the Court of Arches, and an- 
swer to charges brought by Mr. Gates, 
the Bishop’s secretary. 

The decvepanty between the arti- 
cles exhibited and Mr. Chambers’s al- 
legation was such as to elicit this ob- 
servation from Sir John Nicholl : 

*¢ T feel bound to observe, that nothing 
can be more widely different from another 
than the two cases which have been set up ; 
for from the articles the Court would natu- 
ay be - to suppose, that the defendant, 

ing a Clergyman belonging to another 
Dicneso, hed cbernded Manslf’ ing ths 
reading-desk and the performance of divine 
service in this. particular parish, without 
having any colour of authority,” &c. P.78, 

‘Phe hints of Sir J. Nicholl thrown 
out in his remarks on Mr. Chambers’s 
allegation, were not lost apon Mr. 
Gates, and the articles were with- 
drawn, and the costs paid by him. 

There-is nothing before us which 
could warrant us rat amp in - 
former case, on the part 
the Bishop of Peter one h of a vexa- 
tious nature oe tng Wetherell ; 
but we may be permitted to question, 
if his Lordchip’s interpretation of the 
Act of Parliament had been right, how 
far, we say, it could be conducive to 
the promotion ‘of a Minister's usefal- 
ness, and to the interest of Religion, to 
retain a Curate, nay, to compel him to 
remain, against his own inclinations 
and the wishes of his superior. On 
the present occasion it appears that 
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divisions were fometited,* and that” 
scenes were exhibited, even within the 
walls of the Charch, highly and dan-° 
gerously improper. 

The second case was evidently the 
effect of the previous disputes ; and the 
speech of Sir John Nicholl, in admit- 
ting the allegation of Mr: Chambers, 
speaks pretty intelligibly his opinioti 
of the proceeding. 


-—Q-—— ? 
68. Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, 
(Continued from p. 238.) 

CHAPTER VIII. relates to Vases;: 
Gems, Rives, and Seats. ‘Mr. Fos- 
broke supposes that the pericarpia ‘or 
seed-vessels -of plants, suggested the 
form of the antique vases, and “he haw 
collected a mass of information upon 
the subject, which is exceedingly sa- 
tisfactory, because it is furnished by 





: modern authors, who alone have un- 


derstood the subject. Mr. F. also sug- 
gests that the bas reliefs on funerab AD 
monuments are not’ always mytholos 
gicel, but that sometimes they ane 
ized events in the history of the deceas+ 
ed. ‘This he proves fron the iwstruc 
tions which Trimalchion givesim Petre. 


nius. According to this position’ (atrd 
to a large extent, it is'undoub the - 
fact) the subjects of several vased Catt - 


never be accurately deciphered’; Hut” 
we are also certain that midtiy “were” 
merely fanciful, and had no more aflé? ) 
orical meaning than the figurés and 
andscapes in our Staffordstiire ‘and 
Worcester ware. Some Roman tombs 
have mouldings ending in rosettes and 
vases, as central ornaments of pannels, 
so like each other as plainly 20 be mere 
styles of workmanship (see Boissard, 
Pars III. 54, 69; &e.) Eagles, grif- 
fins, sphinxes, birds, wreaths (see Fd: 
70, 73, 77; 78, &e.), are evidently 
mere ornaments: In one (No. 69) we 
have a recumbent figure, with the fea- 
thered wings of an angel, which ‘may 
have been intended originally for a 
Genius. So little ind may be the 
subject conformable to the history of 
the deceased, that in No. 81, whan 
the inscription commemorates the death 
of a girl before matrimony, the bas- 
relief represents a man and his wife at 
—_ — At the same time, the 
of Proserpine, apparently better 
suited to. the sahjess, p mone one 


i 42 2 ee ae © that @e a a. 


oe Be 6 ee: 


tomb where it has mot the: slightest 
appropriation (Pars iv. 85). In short 
it appears to us clear, that most se 

tombs 
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on pen guedt cinie Aas 
to age or condition, as a 


infant ¢ Pars ——- upon the 


We think 
fanciful patterns, which had no alle- 
gorical meaning whatever, notwith- 
standing the pretended explanations of 
Wiakleman, Millin, &c. 

As tothe British Pottery, we have 
ourselves specimens; one Roman 
British era, of the beautiful red glazed 
ware, commonly called Samian, and 

of the late era of Allectus, 
and coarse as the early British ; 
for domestic, the latter for 


use, 
Concerning the gems, rings, and 
, we wl ce aay, thet it isa 
— “— «Man ‘8 re- 
» “Non signat Oriens aut Egyp- 
éus, litetis. contenta solis,” has oo 
doubted, and. Wise’s ayo have been 
to con . 
But we LoS. ividents fs 
gems were only used by these nations 
as amulets 


if 


qi 


Cuarrer IX. respects FURNITURE, 
Ursnsiis, and Mscuam ose, Tw 
Chapter is minute, w 
sae tof greater value, is authenti- 


; for in similar ac- 


‘ nd 
tion of aneient and tools 
utensils is the clu construction of 


the former. We shall now make some 
reraarks ou particular articles. 
ppcmienarary oid oo an ee the 
su b i in 
tp sareote by Coun, sone 
Mr. Hope (Costumes, 227), and 
shows that this was borrowed from 
the Greeks. 

Cisverns net mentioned b 
Mr. Fosbroke, but one so called, an 
somewhat resembling the famous War- 
wick vase, is engraved in the work 
guoted, Pl. 233. 

Go-Cart (p. 269).—We have seen 
in the west of England a substitute for 
this in a frame, precisely of the sha 
of 4 form, yee a plank I sit- 
ting upon, ild is placed within, 
nel, and forwards, 
from falling by the 

L > 1825. 


~~ ean move backwards 
at 
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t bars of the frame coming un- 
de the arms. mm 
Harness (p. 271).—-The ancients 
always harnessed their horses abreast, 
never lengthways. This rule is cer- 
tainly attested by marbles. But Swin- 
burne (ii. 335), speaking of a street 
at Syracuse, says, “ From we 
traced a street by the marks of wheels, 
deeply worn in the rock, and by the 
holes in the middle, where the beasts, 
which drew the carriage, placed their 
feet. This indicates, that vehicles in 
common use were drawn gem 
yoked one before another.” ques- 
tion is, whether this appeatance may 
not refer to carriages drawn by a single 
horse. But whatever may be the ap- 
pearances on marble, and, according to 
our knowledge, none exists with horses 
oked | ways (an absurdity of 
inburne's,) without a continuous 
pole, or traces, unknown also to the 
ancients, it is most certain that the 
breadth of roadway in ancient streets 
does not Ay the idea of horses 
abreast. Which way four in a line 
in a triumph, could be huddled 
aoe the arch, is not very conceiv- 
able. 

Kweapine-Trovcn (p. 279.)— 
Mr. F. says, that he does not know 
whether it was of the form of an al- 
veus ot a bowl. We all know that 
the Latin Dictionaries render alveus 
by trough. The rule among Conti- 
nental antiquaries, and a very proper 
one, is to } ‘of ancient farniture, 
and matters of that kind, by the articles 
excavated at Herculaneum; and in 
the Portici Museum. The ancients (odd 
as it may seem to remark it,) must 
have known very little about keeping 
Pigss for Dr. Clarke, who had a parti- 
cular predilection for Soroi, or Gove, 
phagi, never suffered one to escape his 
notice, and all the troughs which he 
ever saw were ancient} sareophagi. 
These remarks may appear very trivial, 
but to a philosophical Archeologist, 
or to a General, the conclusion is false. 
We desire to know if a man is to en- 
joy a a dinner, whether a 
sauce-pan or a frying-pan is unimport- 
ant. "OF domanin’ contort, tailors, 
cooks, carpenters, smiths, and masons, 
are most important agents; and all 
time which we are enabled to d 

concerns is purely owin 

to the inestimable convenience o 
having such matters provided for us 
without 
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iment. ‘A Ge- 
ave to march an 
army many miles within a given time, 
would never laugh at a frying-pan or 
ridiron for the speedily dressing the ra- 


without delay or im 
neral who should 


tions; and he who derides pigmy con- 
veniences may as well ra at the 
steam-engines ; for they are both of the 
same character, though one is a dray- 
man and the other a waiter. The 
difference of the service forms the 
whole distinction. Nil extinguetur is, 
in truth, the motto of the Societ 
of Antiquariess; and we are satisfied, 
from Gibbon’s chapter on the useful 
arts, that the science of Archeology is 
truly philosophical. If Count Rum- 
ford invented a new stove, and an 
antiquary found out an old conveni- 
ence of the same kind, one is a clever 
fellow, the other anold woman. Now 
this is just as reasonable as underva- 
taing a good fortune, because it came 
by egacy instead of accumulation. 

herever there is civilization there 
ought to be antiquaries; for if they 
found out candles and lamps only, the 
benefit is incalculable. 

Mopet Mope urine, (p. 293).— 
Here we find presents of models of 
ships in gold. It was an ancient fa- 
shion in plate to have exact models of 

ublic buildings in this form, and most 
autiful and curious relicts they are. 
We believe that at Mercers’ Hall there 
is, or was, an admirable model of the 
Keep of the Tower of London (com- 
monly called the White Tower) in 
silver, anciently used as a salt; and 
we are certain that from the inventory 
of the jewels belonging to St. Paul’s, 
in = Monasticon, and El- 
lis’s edition of Dugdale, that such 
patterns were common. But let us 
to the subject in question. Mr. 
osbroke quotes Froissart for the pre- 
sent of the model of a ship in gold. 
There appears to us to have been a 
latent reason for this. Mr. Ellis says, 
that among the presents to Queen 
Mary, when Princess, was ‘‘ a ship of 
silver for the almes’ disshe.”—Letters 
on English History, p. 271. 

Poor's Boxes (p. 304).—Some 
valuable additions to this article have 
occurred since the publication of the 
Aas before us. e allude to Mr. 

Repton’s Observations upon An- 
cient Charity-Boxes, in the hada: 
logia, vol. xx. pp. 532-533. The con- 
trivances for securing them externally, 
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and the contents from being angled or 
fished out, are very curious. . But the 
opinion of Mr. Repton, that they were 
contemporary. with tlie foundation of 
the churches to which: they belong, is 
not to be admitted as a general rule. 
Mr. Fosbroke quotes an institution of 
Innocent III. as the apparent origin, 
and Du Cange refers to Josephus for 
the invention. Mr. Fosbroke was 
obliged to shun detail for want of 
room, but there is a curious moral 
fact connected with the subject, illus- 
trative of our proverb, Be just before 
you are generous, which we shall here 
mention. Godwin says, (Moses and 
Aaron, 82, 3d edit. 1628.), “ It is 
worth our noting, that the Hebrew 
mpis Tsedaka, denoting alms, sig- 
fieth properly justice, and thereby is 
oo a the — of our - pa 
shou is jus tten; and to 
this purpose the ‘called Sheir alms-box 
kapha schel isedaka, the chest of jus- 
tice, and upon their alms-hox they 
wrote this abbreviature, 82, a gift 
in secret pacifieth anger, Prov. xxi. 14.” 
We do not recollect a similar institu- 
tion among the Heathens, for this 
reason possibly, that slavery renders 
duty, in all charitable views, a matter 
of favour; but this, if so, is almost the 
only article of our ancient mode of 
benefaction, in regard to parochial 
matters, not to be found among the 
Romans. Two of the most com- 
mon, gifts to the fabric, and repairs 
of the highways, are of a‘Heathen 
origins at least Publius _ Decimius, 
a noted medical man of his day, 
** Medicus clinicus, chirurgus ocu- 
larius,” a slave who purchased his 
liberty, among other things left a 
large sum “in statuas ponendas in 
wdem Herculis,” [for statues in the 
Temple of pre and another 
sum “‘ in vias sternendas” [for repat 

ing the roads}. See Boissard, Pars iii. 
Pi. 148. From which inscription it 
appears, by the way, that the Romans 
observed a curious refinement in testa 
mentary matters. They did not say 
what a man died worth, but what he 
had the day before. The inscription 
says, ‘‘ Hic pridie quam mortuus est 
religait patrimonii,” &c. in characters 
which would require types cast on 


(To be continued.) 
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LITERATURE, SCIENCE, &c. 
—@— 
Ready for Publication. Ganovy, with more than « hundred Engrar- 


A Third Edition of Mr. Ricxman’s at- 

wont to ig sort the styles of Gothic 

tecture in 3 wi consi- 
derable eaitiose.® ‘ice 

‘ The Parish Church, or Religion in Bri- 
tain. By'the Rev. Tomas Woop, A. M. 
Author’of the Mosaic Hi » &e, &e. 

A Panoramic View of the City and Anti- 
quities of Rome, ten feet in length. 

No. I. of the Gallery of naan 
ture, containing an i ‘om the sta- 
tue of ‘Addison, in Saint Paul's, By R. 
Westmacott, Esq. R. A. - 
~ The Poetical Works, with the correspon- 
dence and other prose pieces, of Anwa Lz- 
trT1a Barsavup, with a-memoir. 

- Part I. of Dr. Anex. Jamreson’s New 
Practical Dictionary of Mechanical Science, 
embellished with Engravings. 

. The Adventurers, or Scenes in Ireland in 
the Reign of Elizabeth. 

The Story of a Life. By the Author of 
Seenes and Impressiags in Egypt and in 


talte te. 
The Village Pastor. one of the Au- 
thors of Bok and Soul. * 

Classical Disquisitions and Curiosities, 
Critical and Historical. By Bensamin 
Heats Marxin, LL.D. F. S.A. 

The Negro’s Memorial, or the Aboli- 
tionist’s Catechism. By an Abolitionist. 

The Book of Nonconformity, in which 
the Churches of Dissent are vindicated from 
the Misrepresentations of their Catholic 
and Protestant Traducers. 

Travels of My Night-Cap; or Reveries 
in Rhyme, with Scenes at the Congress of 
Verona. By the Author of My Note Book. 

Poems. By Mrs. Elizabeth Cobbold, 
with a Memoir of the Author. 

An Historical Dissertation on the Origin, 
Duration, and Antiquity of English Sur- 
names. By Witt1am Kiwopom, Esq. 

Narrative of an Expedition to the 
of St. Peter’s River, Lake Winnepeck, Lake 
of the Woods, &c. by Wittiam H. Keart- 
ina, A. M. &ce. ; 

A Journal across’ the Cordillera of the 
Andes, and of a Residence in Lima and 
other parts of Peru, in 1823 and 1824. By 
Rosert Proctor, . 

A second volume of Carrain Brookes’ 
Travels in Norway, &c. 

The History of Paris, from the earliest 
period to the present day. 

The last days of Lord Byron. By Ma- 
jor Wittiam Panay. 

The Right Joyous and Pleasant History 
of the Feats, Gests, and Prowesses of the 
Chevalier Bayarp. 

Pompeiana, By Sir W. Gewt, and J. P. 


Rides Paintings and Mosaic, discovered 
at Pompeii. By J. Goupicurt, Architect. 

Ned Clinton, or the Commissary; com- 

ising Adventures and Events during the 
Peninsular War, with curious and original 
Anecdotes of Military and other remarkable 
Characters. 

The Reading-Desk; or, Practical Re- 
marks upon the Reading of the Liturgy. 
By the Rev. eg mr ws ‘ 

Correspondence ive to ros; 
of Christianity, and the Means of ace 
ing its Reception in India, 

Three volumes of Recollections, of Fo- 
reign Travels, of Polite Literature, and Self 
Knowledge. _ By Sir Ecertow Brypoors, 
Bart. 


In Paris, the Album of the famous for- 
tune-teller Mademoiselle le Normand is an- 
nounced, The prospectus styles it a pre- 
cious collection of secret memoirs, literary 
miscellanies, and letters of celebrated per- 
sons, &c. 


An Account of all the known Sources 
from which a Genealogy may be traced from 
the Norman Conquest to the present time, 
exemplified with Specimens of the Records, 
Rolls, and Manuscripts referred to, in num- 
ber above 100, and instances of their genea- 
— utility. By Mr. Stacey Grimatot, 

.S. A. 

It is rumoured that the new Edition of 
the Lisrary Companion, which will make 
its appearance in the course of the ensuing 
month, will contain a Postscript to the 
Preface, intended as the channel of the Au- 
thor’s Reply to the various strictures which 
have been made on his Work. In short, we 
suppose it will be another Roland for an 
Oliver, but dressed in a different form. 

The History and Antiquities of Ecton, in 
Northamptonshire. By Joun Core. 

Darvau's Grammar of the Modern Greek 
Tongue, with a List of the Corru Words 
and Idiomatic Expressions. By Mr. J, 
Mircnett, Translator of David Jules’s 
*¢ Parallel.” —Also, the same, a Voca- 

of the Ancient k, Modern Greek, 
Latin, and English—Modern Greek, Italian, 
French, aud German.—A Collection of Com- 
mercial Letters, in English, French, Italian, 
and Greek.— A Dictionary of the Modern 
Greek Words, as a Supplement to the Die- 
tiouaries existing of the Classic Language. 
—A Grammar of the Modern Greek Tongue, 
with a Vocabulary, Dialogues, &c. &c. 

A Documentary jement to ‘* Who 
wrote EIKQN BAZLIAIKH?” containing 

Papers 
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and Letters of Lord Chancellor Cla- 
rendon, and of the Gauden Family, recently 
deceased, Bye Rew. Dr. Worpswoatna, 
Master of Trinity Co Cambridge. ~ 
An Essay — Wests of Agriculture, 
with their Common and Botanical Names. 
By Geo. Suvctiain, Author of the ‘ Hor- 
tus Gramineus Woburniensis.” 


A History of that beautiful tribe 
of Plants called Cistus, or Rock-rose. By Mr. 


Sweet, in Numbers every alternate month. 
A Letter to the Editor of the Phi i 
cal Magazine and Journal, the Corres- 


and Mr. Lindley, ou Vegetable Physiology, 
which has lately appeared in that Journal. 
By Joun Linprey, Eso. F. L. S. &e. 

A fall Report of the Trial, The King at 
the Prosecution of the Marquess of West- 
meath, against Anne Connell and others, at 
Green Street, Dublin, for Conspiracy. 

A Sixth volume of Mr. G. Tromson’s 
collection of the Songs of Burns, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and other eminent lyric Poets; 
united to the Select Melodies of Scotland 
chiefly, and to many of those of Ireland and 
Wales. 





An inedited MS. of the celebrated Fene- 
lon has been lately found buried among the 
archives of the establishment of St. Anne, 
in the town of Cambray. It was composed 
by Fenelon in the year 1702, and is entitled 
Réponse de 0 Archevéque de Cambrai, au Me- 
moire qui lui a été envoyé sur le Droit du 
Joyeux Avénement. 

The King of Spain has authorized the 
printing of the Au ical Journal of 
Christopher Columbus, and those of seve- 
ral other illustrious Nev which heve 
been preserved in the Escurial with the most 
religious care, but which no one has hi- 
therto been allowed to peruse, 

Monasignore Angelo Mayo, (says a letter 
from Rome) already celebrated for his dis- 
coveries in the odinpensten, lieadus de> 


Devonshire 
the first edition of ** Hamlet” from 
Payne and Foss, fur nearly two hundred 
guineas, (Seep. 335.) His 
this literary curiosity by the side of the 4to 
Hamlet of 1604, in the Kemblean collection. 
A copy of the first edition of the «« Or- 
lando Furioso,” printed at Ferrara, 1526, 
has been discovered by Mr. Duppa, in the 
blie library at that Our most in- 
ious bibli rs were of 
the existence of this very rare book at Fer- 
rara. 
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Mr. Yarnoro’s Lresary. 

Among the Sales announced for the en- 
suing month, that of the collection of the 
late Ma. Yarnotp will excite attention frim 
the rarity and value of some of the MSS. 
which he was known to possess.—That, in 
particular, of the History of Richard IIT. 
by Sir George Buck, is the authenticated 
copy presented by the author to the Earl of 


Pembroke. The work which was pu 
by his son, iled only from Sir 
es » is in many im- 
rtant particulars ive, when com 
with the present MS. . 
A large volume, the Liber Bes- 


tiarius, and many ‘other curious tracts, a 
Roman de la Rose, and w ny A 
prem os ae ; 

Mr. Yarnolii-was also the possessor of a 
ee ee : who lived 

i ° VI. and‘his im- 
smelly <eectiiats. WM, Wh the ee 
= siege of Troy, mentioned in 

Coronation of James Hl. and a 
number of miseelh tiquities, will form 
part of the intended sale. 

Eeyrrtian Toms, 
eek Ee ee Sa 
zoni was opened to inspection 
for the —_ widow. Seexae- 
scription of this interesting collection, we 
refer our readers to vol, xc1.i. p 447, where 
some illustrative engravings are in’ 

Mr. Soane has lately exhibited to nu- 
merous of his learned friends the 
original ian Sarcophagus found by Bel- 
zoni. 





Baritisu Puitorecunic Socimry. 
‘ have been issued for the este- 
blishment of a society under the above title, 
fur 
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on ‘the tst of May 1825. The alterations 
are of such a nature, that.the utmost con- 
fusion‘ will result among dealers, unless they 
devote their attention to the subject, before 
they are olfiged to reject habits that have 
grown with them, and adopt others exactly 
for those who’shall sell (after May 1, 1825,) 
} Boer Weights and Measures than the 

as enacted.—By an Act passed 31 st 
March, the above-recited Act is not to take 
effect before Jan. 1, 1826; and this last Act 
also fixes the figure of all Measures, which 
*¢ are to be made cylindrical, the diameter to 
be at the least double the depth thereof, 
phd of the cone or heap to be 
equal to 3 i 


: 
u 
a § 
Fs, 
ME 
5 
il 
— 
E 
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Society or-AnrTiquaries. 

il. }4.—Eladson Gurney, esq. V. P. in 
chair.—Mr. Ellis communicated, in a 
letter to the President, an official statement 
addressed by Robert to ‘the Duke of 
Norfolk, ing the ial state of 
Ireland and the disposition towards the E 
lish Government of the different Irish chiefs, 


: 


fe 


April 23, This being St. George's ds 
the following members were elected Officers 


f 
it 
if 


: 
if 
if 


esq. M. P. FR. Gwilt, 3 
Henry Hallam, me Reh, Hamil- 
ton, esq. F.R.5.; ‘Heywood 


esq. F. R. S.; John Herman Merivale, esq. ; 


Court or St. Bantuotomaw’s Hoserraz. 
Mr. Abernethy has recently brought for- 
ward a sw { relative to the 
meut of St. w's Hospital, which: 
marks his own .candour, and Sahar 2 
toa liberal ‘practice in the of ‘Sur- 
and Assistant a It appears 
that ‘he has himself ‘filled these stations. dur- 
ing a period of 28 years, which entitles him 
to his opinion to that Society. Al- 
though his adtiress, now lying before us, has 
neither date nor designation, yet it is sab- 
mitted ‘to the Rey nw Se 
acknowledging onour u 
him by his election of Surgeon, and won 
ing to hold it so long only as he may, in the 


of ‘competent judges, be able to 
teste tare aditnery sated. 


. He proceetsthus: 


oma eee Sure aoe & mae 
wer requisite 
core genie 
duties is * 3 yet when I 
came here each of three was 
more than 70 years of age, and I know it was 
at that time the opinion of all others, as well 
as of the Assistant Surgeons, that it was 


incompetent to discharge the duties of them. 
Piet Leman lived to see the assistant 


Surgeons of that day become ipals, sur- 
vive their year, pel yeu 
in office. Surgery always has been, and I 
ent ee ee science ; 
the ice therefore Surgeons will 
ments. kind of operators old men 
are to become, I need not explain to 
those who know the usual period of life 
when the sight becomes indistinct, the 
hand impliant, and the mind incompetent to 
that vivid and continued attention which is 
often requisite in difficult and trying cases. 
Se are mate 
w su 

por gas of these charities have not 

pethaps 
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Phiefly done to the suffering in- 
rire ia an Hoopial by peda ste 
relieved in an i iar atten- 
tions and expedients, the benefit does not 
terminate here, for the students, who have 
witnessed the case, are enabled to impart the 
same relief to others similarly afflicted, and 
the good done in these iustitutions is in this 
manner extensively disseminated. It is, 
therefore, of great importance to the public 
that the medical practice. of Hospitals 
should be as perfect and euergetic as pos- 
sible.” 

He then proceeds to allege the inade- 
quacy of old practitioners to the charge of 
the numerous cases; not wishing to depre- 
ciate their knowledge and experience, nor 
omitting to advert to the evils of experimen- 
tal projects of young surgeons anxious to 
obtain distinction. He then adverts to the 
question of utility in the office of Assist- 
tant Surgeon, as aiding their principals both 
with their heads and their ds; ** but 
though I have lived for 36 years no unob- 
servant —- of the surgical transactions 
of this Hospital, I never yet perceived that 
the Assistants were called upon to co-ope- 
rate in this way. From our knowledge of 
human nature we cannot suppose that hos- 
pital surgeons will ask, oreven admit of such 
assistance ; indeed in the practice of s 
there is but one head that should » and 
but one hand that can execute ; den may 
suggest, but he alone who has carefull 
watched the of a disease throug’ 
its whole course, and observed its effect 
upon the patient’s constitution, should be 
considered competent to determine what in 
that particular case nature is likely to per- 
form or endure.” He however speaks of the 
obvious advantage of that appointment in 
preparing themselves for the higher station ; 
and then digresses into a few very useful re- 
marks for the Governors in the proper 
The whey tom hich S 

e | of time in which Surgeons of 
the first eminence have remained Assist- 
ants is next mentioned. Mr. Sharp during 
30 years; and that “‘most of them have 
waited for nearly the same period: before 
they become principals. I have myself been 
28 years Assistant, and now receive the office 
of principal, Sc. &c. It is not to be de- 
sired that young men should ever become 
Surgeons to Hospitals, yet when the judg- 
ment is mature and the energies are greatest ; 
when they have obtained the age of five or 
six-and-thirty, it surely is not proper that 
they should be doomed to 14 or 15 years 
of tedious expectation, and receive the of- 
fice of Surgeon at an advanced age, when 
they are less fitted for its duties, and when 
in general they will decline it with feelings 

determinations which I am concerned to 
think are natural to man. It appears to me, 
Sir, indisputable that the Governors of Hos- 





Literary Intelligence. 
sufficiently ¢ 5 look 
mare one on ontemplated ; they 
If, 





continue in office beyorid.a deter- 
minate period of his life.” , 
He discuss the obvious diffi- 


any dismission on this account: *¢ if 
we take away these rewards, we take away the 
most potent incentive to useful and merito~ 
rious exertions. Surely ill must betide shat 
nation where age is not and where 
the infirmities and wants incident to it do 
not meet with compassionate attention.” 
His proposition, therefore, is, that ‘* they 
should continued in their honors and 
emoluments condition of relinquishing 
the active duties of their office; that at a 
certain period of life the Surgeons should 
cease to be an acting, and become conn: 
ing or superintending ;Surgeon to esta- 
blehment. This rule being invariable, no 
idea of incompetency would arise when it 
was acted upon. It is likewise in the power 
of the acting Surgeon to continue the emolu- 
ments of the retiring Surgeons, by allotting 
him the same portion of income to which he 
would have been entitled had he continued 
in — mm 

e great advan of thi position 
are ae cieunl aes es the’ Acsietante 
would endeavour to aid the principal Sur- 
geons, because they would be desirous of 
qualifying themselves for a situation which 
they know they must occupy at an advanced 
age. The acting Surgeons would be incited 
on the one hand by their survivors; and re- 
strained on the other by their seniors; who 
would still continue their attendance on the 
Hospital from having a personal interest in 
its oe; 

‘Thus, Sir, as it appears to me, might the 
ardour and enterprise of youth, and the ex- 
perience, and caution of age, be made to 
co-0 with the energies of the middle 

riod of life, in perfecting the practice of 

i ” 

There is so much candour, so much ob- 
vious truth, and such public justice in these 
remarks, that we. sincerely hope they will 
have their effect in the proper quarter 
whereto they were addressed, and as they are 
offered in general terms, it is clear that they 
had no interest in view but the welfare of 


Hospital practice in general. ALH. 





New Scuoot or Mepicine & Anatomy, 


It is rumoured that a new and rival School 
of Anatomy, Surgery, and Medicine, is 
about to be established immediately in the 
vicinity of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
that the lecturers will be all young men, 
educated chiefly, but not exclusively, at that 
Hospital. The situations being all to be 
open to persons of every country, without 
exception. 


ANCIENT 
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Aycrent Baitisx Com. 


A ingular and rare gold coin of 
Richard Il. 0 fine preservation, was lately 
discovered in an ancient house in by 
which was unknown by the late Mr. Rud- 
ing, the. celebrated writer on British 
coins, and hitherto uot described in medallic 
history. The piece is very similar to, and 
the full size of, King Richard’s Angel, but 
the R. in the last syllable of his name is 
omitted, and the letters are misplaced in the 
last word of the reverse: there is also an 


rem, 5 t different from the angels that 
have described in historical accounts : 
the legends are as follow, viz. Obverse, Ri- 
cap pt Gra x Rex x Anot. z, Franc, 
Reverse, Per Cauce x Tua x Sarva Nos 
XPC x Repemr. This curious coin is now 
in the possession of Mr, S, Woolmer, of 
Exeter. 


Camsripce University. 


The following summary of the members 
of this . University is extracted from the 
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agdalen College...... 
Downing College....... 


14....46 
Commorantes in Vill. 12.,.. s+ 


1761 4700 
It appears by the Oxford Calendar that 
the total number in that etre. is 4660, 
consequently Cambridge a ity of 
40 iat The increase Pg ony Ad 
is 211. 





«« Cambridge Calendar” for the present 
year :— : 
SELECT 
SONNET, 
Written at Caddington. 


Teo ud to flatter, too sincere to bend, 
And heedless of the favours of the great, 
The 
riend 


*s Counsellor, the Widow's 
On thee the blessings of the Needy wait. 
Be this thy praise, and this thy true renown, 
The recompence of many an anxious care, 
A vies flock thy pas labours crown 
With honest plaudits and with heartfelt 
prayer. 
Nor this thy only meed, for roseate health 
Repays the skilful set — toil, 
And competence supplies the place of wealth, 
Whilst gay plantations round their owner 
smile. 
Pleasures like these may Prippen long enjoy! 
These are the sweets of life, sweets that can 
never cloy. 
Sept. 20, 1814. 
—o— 
TO SPRING. 


SWEET bards have touch’d the lyre’s soft 


J.N. 


Tothy oe a <elghtfal Spring 
Pudunptases iy : : 


POETRY. 


Yet still to thee, a votive lay, 
Such as I can, I mean to pay. 


Not long yon trembling 

Shall please my roving sight; 

Soon countless flowers shall fill the vale, 

Prt ne odours dight : 

nd lo! messengers appear: 

And prove y blest approach is near ! 

O come gay Spring, with clouds enwrapt 

net a be, aed _——— 
sparkli ead with roses 
ination, 

Thy flowing robes of cheerful green, 

Aad with all colours spotted seen. 

Beneath thy joy-inspiring beam, 
Brisk health delights to play ; 

The Muse too, near her favourite stream, 
Oft the tender lay ; 

And frolic Love is there the while, 

And rules the glance, the blush, and smile. 

The sick man woos thee, tardy Spring, 
Sunk, spiritless his “e 

1s Snags tee aents deen eanition: 
And with a deep-drawn sigh 

Awaits thy genial airs to fan 

The languid, shrunk, and dying man. 

O haste, fair charmer, haste away, 

The flowers just peeping forth 


Eaxpect 
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Ex Tenovating 
$07 chieor to the oreh 
All nature woos thy fevourite reign, 
Come, Queen of ure, come again. 
Richmond, Yorkshire, Aprit 23. Leo, 
Me. Unsan, April 12, 
H found the following, whieh I re- 
my sort. of travestied tristslation of 


AD MZCENATEM. 
To + Mac Ennis, Esq. 


Spring from men’s den ee me x ! 
This youngster, see, with what high gust 

He views the all-encircling dust 

Whirl’d from the wheels; as four in hand, 

On coach-box he takes chief command : 

Or when, Newmarket’s course rode o’er, 

Distanc’d he leaves full half a score 


iW, 
With Parry to explore the North; 
You'd not him to Jaunch forth, 








} 
; 
z 
4 
HF 


K4 


Than I. But if you dub me Poet, 
My vanity, I fear, will shew it, 
| erlang patent: elie = 

ing my eld acquaintance 
Seefeld, colnet deearenee 
Will run his chin against the moon.” 


Syntax, 
—o— 
IMPROMPTU, : 
On a Lady's speaking in rapture of the life 
of a Cottager. 
"TO those who dwell “in shower,” 
To those whe rural pursue, 
The glitter of a golden hour 
Is far more speci » than true. 


What tho’ their lambe—their kidlings 
Along the mead, or up the steep, a 
Fall oft must sorrow close the day, 
When hearts shall sigh, and eyes shall weep. 
If sweet their slumbers after toil, 


Their shrieking babes these slumbers break ! 
If Health vouchsafe her 
Diseese shall shrink the cheek. 
Then chitle the heath, 
Nor Pity her aid to pave, 
Till faints the last keen in death, 
And little orphans clasp the grave! P. 
va 
EPIGRAM 


On a learned, but lar Pedagogue. 

(In imitation of Dr. Donne.) ” 

OF Lemno’s Scholars it is truly said, 
Mo sgnase ae ond ceases to be 


The aie ruleless, Lemno finds, most 
His Scholars Masters, be « Scholar mney. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


—o— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Howse or Commons, March 22. 

Mr. Grattan moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill for the Revigr oF THE toe Poor. 
He explained that the obj is mea- 
sure was to establish within each parish 
a vestry who should have a power to enrol 
such itute persons as were proper ob- 
jects of relief. — Mr. Game abstained 
from any observation proposed 
Bill, but declared himself hostile to every 
attempt to introduce the English Poor Laws 
into Ireland.—Sir Henry Parnell, Mr. Vesey 
se Sir J. Macintosh, Mr. Curwen, 
and Mr. Fitzgerald, all concurred in depre- 
cating the English Poor Laws. — Mr. Carus 
Wilson and Mr. Bennett, of Wilts, de- 
fended the Poor Laws.—Mr. Monck can- 
didly confessed himself a convert in favour 
of those laws which he had formerly opposed ; 
they were, he said, the peasants’ only de- 
fence against the rapacity of employers. 
Leave was obtained to bring in a Bill. 


** March 23. - Sir F. Burdett brought in a 
Bill for removing all the di ifications of 
thé ‘Roman Cartuotics or IRELAND; and 
explained in reply to Mr. Peel, that the 
Bill was framed in strict conformity with 
the resolutions of the House. . Sir Thomas 
Lelhbridge declared that he would not allow 
the Bill to be read, even once, without en- 


¢ his solemn —_ inst its princi- 
ple. He professed himself, » pleased 
with the disctvery' that the — pro- 
vision for‘ the Roman ‘Catholic Clergy, and 


the modification of the elective franchise 
which had been said to be included in the 
measure, were to form no part of it. The 
Baronet then alluded to the 
triumphant tone in which the evidence of 
the Catholic Bishops before the 
Irish Committees had been eulogized by the 
supporters of the Bill; and acknowledged 
his rise that the statements of these 
reverend persons had not been suffered to 
produce their effect upon the public, before 
measure now offered to the House was 
introduced.—Mr. Peel protested against the 
princi le of the Bill, but declined discussing 
it in the stage in which it then stood. He 
thought, however, that the fact that the 
Bill was drawn up by Mr. O’Connell, the 
chief leader of the Association suppressed 
by a special interposition of Parliament, 
ought to make the House peculiarly careful 
in examining its details.—After some fur- 
ther fernarks, Tuesday, the 16th of April, 
was appointed for the second reading. 
Gent. ‘Mis.’ April, i825. 
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March 24. 
bring in two Bills for the AmENDMENT oF 
‘tHe CrimInat home The first, he said, 
related to the offence of charging persons 
with the commission of, or the 
commit, certain odious crimes, 
go to put both kinds of threats upon 
same footing —the threat to charge an 
tempt not being punishable by the 
law. The other Bill, the Right Hon, Gen- 
tleman explained, was intended to 

under the sign manual, counter- 
si the Sec of State, of 
a soars 
and also to take away all distinctions be- 
tween actual clergymen and other perséns 
pleading to cle felonies. A short 
conversation followed, in which several Mem- 


ti 
> 
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House or Lorps, March 25. 
Upon the presentation, by the Earl of 
Lauderdale, of a Petition against the Egurr- 
ante Loan Bank Bitt, Earl of Liver- 


pool took occasion to declare generally with 


respect to all the new Joint Stock Com- 
panies, that under no concurrence of cir- 
cumstances would he evér propose any mea- 
sure to relieve the embarrassments of any of 
these companies, no matter how severe might 
be the distress into which they might hap- 
pen to fall; and further, that if any such 
measure of relief, as had sometimes been 
extended to merchants and bankers, should 
be pro for any of the new companies, 
it should meet his decided opposition. 
The Bishop of Bath and Wells 

a Petition against submitting to the de- 
mands of the Roman Catuouics, from the 
Archdeacon and Clergy of Taunton. — The 
Earl of . ing himself the 
friend of the Church of England, rebuked 
in harsh terms the presentation of such peti- 
tions, and eulogized the humility, diligence, 
and piety of the Popish Priests of Iteldnd. 
a The Bishop of Bath and Wells defended 
the Clérgy of the Established Church. — 
Lord King censured the Petitions of the 


Clergy. 

The Bishop of Gloucester presented Peti- 
tions to the same effect as the lest, from 
the Rural Dean and Clergy of the Rural 
Deanery of Gloucester; and from the Ru- 
ral Dean and Cletgy of the Rural Deanery 
of Fram —The Bishop of Chester 
sented a Petition from the Dean and Cle 
of his ‘diocese. The Reverend Prelate 


Esa 
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buked with severity the di offered to 
the Established Church, debate was 
protracted hy Lords King and Holland ; an 
assertion by the latter that the majority of 
the Clergy were non-residents, drew from 


the Bishop of Bath and Wells the gratifying 
spatemnant. that in his 9 sang t diocese, 
containing nearly 700 ishes, there were 
but 17 Aas Ea uianene and from the 
Bishop of Chester a nearly similar of 
the state of that yao g of 
Liverpool strongly deprecated the critical 
severity suiniel oa the Petitions of the 
Clergy, as a gross invasion of the subject’s 
unquestionable right to address the Legis- 
lature in whatever language might appear 
most suitable to jthe expression of his opi- 
nions, provided that it were not disrespect- 
ful.—The Lord Chancellor warmly approved 
of the part taken at this time by the le 

and declared that his opinions upon the Ro. 
man Catholic question were unc . 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
‘House went into a Committee on the Cus- 
‘tom ConsotipaTion Act. Mr. Huskisson, 
in a very able and elaborate speech, intro- 
duced his proposed reduction of duties on 
articles of foreign produce and manufacture, 
of which the following is a slight abstract : 


Cotton Goods..........+. 101. per cent. 

Woollen Manufactures 151. ditto. 

Foreign Linens......... 251. ditto. 

Foreign Books.......... 6d. per Ib. 

Foreign Paper........... 3d. ditto. 

Glass Bottles........+.+. 3s. per dozen. 

Glass generally.......... 29 per cent. 

Foreign Earthenware... 10 or 12 per cent. 

On richer Porcelain..... Somewhat higher. 

Turnery, Xc......at a small ad valorem duty. 

Foreign Gloves..........30 per cent. 

Copper and Spelter, further reduction. Tin 
reduced from 51. per ton to 2/. Lead, a 
reduction. Goods, wares, and merchan- 
dize, being either in part or wholly manu- 
factured, and not enumerated by name in 
the book of rates, and prohibited to be 
imported into Great Britain, at present 
50 per cent. reduced to 20. Goods, &c. 
not in part or wholly manufactured, and 
prohibited, at present 20 per cent—re- 
duced to 10. 

Several Members objected to particular 
of Mr, Huskisson’s plan — the 
ight Hon. Gentleman’s regulations were in 






the end all agreed to. 
—oe— 
House or Commons, March 28. 
Mr. Curwen, in presenting a petition 
from certain Corn Deavers in lon, 


praying for permission to bring into the 
market about 400,000 quarters of corn, 
several years in bond, took occasion to de- 
clare his opinion, that amid the general re- 
moval of restrictions and monopolies, now 
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ing by Ministers, the Corn Laws could 


not be much longer maintained. — Mr. 
Se a his satisfaction at the 
change in Mr. Curwen’s opinions; and 

gested that the su of the petition = 
sented by him might be most conveniently 
considered in the a of Mr. Whit- 
more's motion w licy of 
the Corn Laws. hich Bagh py So 
place soon after the recess.—Mr. Curteis 
professed to think that Ministers were pro- 
ceeding a little too fast in their liberal sys- 
tem.—Mr. T. Wilson thought that the Corn 
Laws could not stand alone in the general 
commercial revolution—Mr. Baring depre- 


cated the fluctuating course with 
respect to the Corn trade, which be said was 
far more pernicious than a steady adherence 


to even a defective m. ition 
was laid on the ar = 
Mr. S. Rice presented a petition from cer- 


tain Protestants of the County of Limerick, 
recommending submission to the demands 
of the Roman Cartuorics. The petition 
also approved of the limitation of the elec- 


tive franchise in Ireland, and the payment of 
the Roman Catholic Clergy by the Govern- 
ment.—Mr. Littleton the opportunity 


thus given to apprize the House of his in- 
cantion to hia oust, either in the form 
of a substantive bill, or as a clause to be 
added to the general Bill for Catholic Eman- 
cipation, a measure limiting the elective 
franchise to either 10/. or 51. as a minimum 
freehold, and providing for the Roman Ca- 
tholic Clergy at the public charge. — Mr. 
M. A. Taylor avowed his utter nance 
to both branches of the Hon. Member’s 
posed measure, and reminded the Mem- 

r for Staffordshire (Mr. Littleton) of his 
former connexion with the society of 
“Friends of the People,” and of the 
number of years during which he had ad- 
vocated the cause of Universal Suffrage. 
—Sir R. Shaw th Mr. Littleton’s 
measure well cal to allay the appre- 
hensions of the Irish Protestants. — Sir 
John Newport urged the necessity of com- 
ing to some arrangement at once, and pro- 
fessed to approve of that suggested as the 
best.—Mr. Stuart Wo approved of Mr. 
Littleton’s proposition.—Sir Robert Wilson 
pledged himself to o; any measure for 
the limitation of the elective franchise. — 
pr ete Bear age a Game TL 
posed limitation, but ought it 
ae not be too & price for Catholic 
Emancipation.—Sir F. Burdett said, that the 
measure must be harsh indeed which would 
be too high a price for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion.—Mr. Peel declared that there was no- 
thing in these conditions, proposed to be 
added to the general measure, which should 
relax his opposition to it. He said, however, 
that if the House were to decide against his 
views of the main question, he would give 
these conditions his most serious — 
I 
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—Mr. Dawson asked, what compensation it 
was to give to the Protestant 40s. 
freeholder for the privation of his franchise ? 

The House then went into a ComMITTEE 
cor Suppty, when several large sums_were 
voted for public works. 


March 29. Mr. Huskisson moved for a 
Select Committee, to inquire into the effect 
of the repeal of the Comsination Laws. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman introduced his 
motion by a long and very able speech, in 
the course of which he gave some very strik- 
ing examples of the tyranny exercised 
both upon their employers and their fellow- 
workmen, {by the rated artificers at 
Lanark and at Glasgow, and at other manu- 
facturing towns, and by the combined sailors 
in the Port of London.—Mr. Hume defended 
the of the Combination Laws, and 
recriminated upon the —— most of 
those charges which Mr. Huskisson had al- 
Teged against the working classes. He con- 
fessed, however, that in Dublin, where the 
combined trades had pursued their objects 
by the commission of murders, aud other 
violent measures of intimidation, the work- 
men had gone too far.— Mr. Peel entered 
into the question at considerable length, and 
with great eloquence. He declared that 
the mischievous effects of combination had 
risen to so great a height that the strongest 
measures had become . He said, 
he should not ome to meet to new by 
directing against it, if necessary, civil, 
and even the military power of the State ; 
but sed = that the discussion Ns 
tne subject in ouse would apprise t! 
peer ne workmen and sailors of their 
error and danger, and of the determination 
of the Legislature to protect the property of 
the employer as well as the labour of the 
employed. The motion was then unani- 
mously agreed to, and a Committee ap- 
pointed. 





March 31. The Houses met this day, 
and after some unimportant business ad- 
journed to the 13th of April. 


--@&— 
House or Lorps, April 13. 


Several Petitions were presented against 
the Catuotic Craims, and the Egurraste 
Loan Bit. The former excited some invi- 
dious remarks from Lords Holland and King, 
particularly those from the Clergy, which 
were ably rebutted by the Bishops of Exe- 
ter, Chester, and Gloucester. 





April 14, 15,18, and19. Immense num- 


bers of Petitioris were nted on the sub- 
ject of the Caruoric Craims, by the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Li Lord Rolle, and 
other Peers. 
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Petitions were nted against ti 
Ca against granting 
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any concessions to ics, 
from various parts of the » and some 
few in their By - wr ane Peel called the 
attention of the House to a si imposi- 
tion which had been practised ny it with 
regard to a petition. Onthe 17th of March 
a petition in favour of Roman Catholic eman- 
cipation was presented, purporting to be 
si by 14 Protestants, residing at Ballin- 
asloe, in the County of Roscommon. Of 
these persons, 13, whose names were sub- 
scribed, have declared upon oath, that the 
signatures are not theirs, and the 14th name 
is not to be found at all at Ballin- 
asloe. The Right Hon.'Gentleman moved, 
that a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the matter, which was to. 
Sir J. Newport moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to limit the power of holding a plu- 
tality of benefices, and to repeal statutes, 
granting to the Archbishops and Bish 
the power of forming episcopal union in 
Ireland. After some remarks from Mr. 
Goulburn leave was granted. 


April i8. The Petitions ted from 
different quarters, against r conces- 
sions being granted to the Roman Catholics, 
were very numerous. Mr. Brougham spoke 
at some length respecting them, and ad- 
dressed gy Lageany to the ee 
ters, on part they were taking in ¢ 
question, as being at variance with their 
professions and their practice heretofore. 


April i9. The House was engaged from 
four to nine o'clock receiving petitions against 
concession to the demands of the Roman 
Catholics.—Mr. ter characterised these 
petitions as the ring of ignorance, and 
confessed that he himself had but lately 
emérged from the delusive opinions they in- 
culcated.—Mr. Bright repelled the charge of 
ignorance, and advised the last speaker to deal 
more charitably with the opinions which he 
appeared to have abandoned so very lately.— 
Sir G. Chetwynd, in presenting the petitions 
of Lichfield, of Stafford, and of Burton-up- 
on-Trent, expressed a lively satisfaction at 
the spirit which now animates the whole 
people of England. He professed an opinion 
that the project for paying the Popish clergy 
had had a principal share in calling up this 
wholesome feeling of indignation. A few 

titions were presented in favour of the 

ill. The most im t of these was 


ym more than one hundred members 
of the English bar—being nearly one twelfth 
of the whole number of barristers in Eng- 

land. 
Sir F. Burdett then rose to move the 
second reading of the Romaw Catuoric 
Revitr 
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Revier Bru.—Mr. Brownlow pronounced, 
in a long » his recantation from the 
principles always entertained by his family 
and himself, and ascribed his conversion to 
the answers given before the Seleet Commit- 
tee by Mr. O'Connell and Doctor Doyle.— 
Mr. Bankes the Bill in a very elo- 
quent speech, at the conclusion of which he 
proposed that it should be read a second time 
that day six months,—Mr. W. Peel seconded 
the amendment, combating with great 
spirit and success the ts employed 
by the supporters of the Bill.—Mr. Dawson 
supported the amendment. He addressed 
himself particularly to the arguments em- 
ployed by Mr. Brownlow, to justify his defec- 
tion, and showed by a multitude of extracts 
from the speeches of Mr, O’Connell, and 
from the writings of Doctor Doyle, that the 
evidence of these gentlemen before the Com- 
mittee, was so repugnant to the language 
employed by them, and what was more im- 
t, to their practices in Ireland, as to 
utterly eoahie of regard.—Mr. Goul- 
burn commenced a speech in support of the 
amendment, but the House interrupted him 
by an adjournment of the question to Thurs- 


day. 


April 21. The debate on the Roman 
Catuoric Question was resumed.— Mr. 
Goulburn continued his ar t against 
the Bill, and contended that the securities in- 
troduced were inad protection against 
the danger, becanse the Catholics looked for+ 
ward to the period when the Crown would 
not be holden by a Protestant, and the per- 
manency and inviolability of the Church Es- 
tablishment in Ireland would be brought 
into peril. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
denied ¢ that there had been any improvement 
in the Roman Catholic religion, or any such 
approximation to the doctrines of the Re- 
formed Church, as had been asserted ; and 
he concluded a long and able speech, by de- 
claring his decided opposition to the mea- 
sure. Lord Binning took a different view 
of the question, and spoke strongly in favour 
of the Bill, maintaining that the in 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church, was 
proved by the testimony of the Catholic 





prelates, and other witnesses.—The Bill was 
opposed by Mr. Wallace, who spoke at con- 
siderable He affirmed, that the 
concession of the claims could not heal the 
evils Ireland laboured under, and that the sa- 


crifice of a great constitutional iple, 
and conferring political power on 
lics, would be productive of infinite mischief. 


—Mr. Canning spoke with his usual grace 
and elegance, in support of the Bill, He 
highly eulogized the Roman Catholic faith 
asa form of religious worship, and contended 
for the stipendiary establishment of the Ro- 
man ee Hy a in ape pie Peel 
opposed il in a speech of great brilli- 
a He animadverted on the measures 
as securities, showing that the dis- 
chisement of the 40s. freeholders would 

be utterly delusive, and that the payment of 
the Irish Popish priests would be a direct 
sacrifice, not only of the Protestant consti- 
tution, but of the Protestant religion. The 
House divided, when the numbers were, for 


the Bill 268—against it 241—majority 27. 


[It appears that the preamble to the above 
Bill consists of six distinct parts or mem- 
bers, which must be taken as the necessary 

round-work of all that follows. The two 

t assert that the Protestant succession to 
the Crown, and the establishment of the 
Protestant Chure 
and 


asserting that it 
is just and fitting to communicate to them 
the poner of © Canetingions but that 
certain ions against the tices of 
the Church of Rome are now saenhan be 
made as qualifications for office, which de- 
clarations do not in any manner affect the 
allegiance of his Majesty's subjects; and 
also that the oath of Supremacy, now re- 
quired to be taken for certain purposes con- 
tains expressions which his Majesty’s Ro- 
man Catholic subjects. entertain scruples 
apeinst taking, inasmuch as they apprehend 

expressions might be construed as a 
disclaimer of the spiritual authority of the 
Pope or Church of Rome.] 


——-@—. 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 

Sixty of the first banking and com- 
mercial houses in Paris bave presented 
an Address to the King, in which they 
solicit his Majesty to send, as England 
has dene, Consuls to South America, 
and to make treaties of commerce with 
all those nations to which the French 
have free egress. It is affirmed also, 
that the merchants of Bordeaux have 
signed a similar address ; and that all 





the Chambers of Commerce in the king- 
dom act simultaneously for the same 
purpose. 

At the Coronation of the King of 
France 25 members of the Chamber of 
Deputies are to assist at the ceremony. 
Besides these 25, who are to be chosen 
by lot, his Majesty will nominate one 
from the representatives of each depart- 
ment: from those that send more tban 
than five representatives, two will be 

chosen, 
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chosen, which will, in-all, amount to 
about 130 Deputies. The Chamber of 
Peers will, in like manner, be repre- 
sented by adepatation. All the Archbi- 
shops will assist at the ceremony; but 
no other Bishops than those suffragan to 
the Archbishopric of Rbeims, and those 
attached to the Princes of the Royal 
Family 


» 


SPAIN. 


It appears that Spain is likely to lose 
her possessions in the Eastern, as well 
as in the Western world. The 
des Debats has an article from Cadiz, 
which states that the Spanish frigate, 
the Victory, which was to sail for Ma- 
nilla with the new Captain-General of 
the Phillippine Islands, Dun Mugiano 
Nibafort, had been ordered to suspend its 
departure on the arrival of intelligence, 
that Don Martinez, the present Captain- 
General, baving heard that he was to be 
superseded on account of his liberal prin- 
ciples, had declared that he would not 
obey the orders of the absolute King of 
Spain. As he was supported by 3,000 
regular troops wholly devoted to his 
cause and the constitution, be has it in 
his power to create an independent 
state out of these last fragments of Spa- 
nish dominions in the East. 

A letter from Madrid, dated March 31, 
says, “some Constitutional Guerillas 
having shown themselves in OldCastile, a 
det nt of 200 men has set out from 
Valladolid in pursuit of them. An order 
has been sent to Zamora for a colamn 
of 200 infantry and 60 horse, to go in 
pursuit of another Constitutional Gue- 
rilla which has appeared on the frontiers 
of Portugal, near Miranda de Duero. 
We learn from Alba de Turmes, that a 
band of 40 robbers entered by force into 
a convent of Monks of the Order of St. 
Bernard, a short distance from the city, 
and em their time so well, that 
they left nothing behind them but the 
monks and the bare walls, This was 
a very richconvent. A troop of 50 ban- 
dits, who have taken up a position in the 
mountains of Guadarrama, have had 
lately@ skirmish with the king’s troops, 
in which several of the latter were 
killed and wounded. Letters from Ga- 
bera speak of various bands of robbers, 
and those of Andalusia state, that all the 
roads are infested with highwaymen, 
many of whom have been driven by ex- 
treme misery to adopt this way of life. 
There bas been at Villamajor and the 
neighbouring villages of Catalonia great 
ravages committed by the wolves within 
the last twelve or fifteen months. No 
Jess than ten persons have been devour- 
ed, and ten others desperately wounded. 


Foreign News. 
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The last victim was a young girl, who, 
on the 16th instant, was almost entirely 
devoured by the wolves, nothing remain- 
ing bat her head, and a small part of 
one of her arms. Some of the monks 
have stated from the pulpits, that these 
wolves are animated by the souls of de- 
funct-Constitutionalists.” 


ITALY, 

His Holiness repaired, on the 26th of 
March, with the greatest pomp, to the 
Basilica of St. Peter at Rome, to distri- 
bute in person the plenary indulgences 
to the pilgrims whom the Jubilee had 
attraeted to the capital of the Christian 
world. Seventy-two of them, chosen 
among the different nations, marched 
in divisions of twelve each, After divine 
service, they were introduced into the 
grand saloon of Clement VIIL., in the 
palace of the Vatican, and placed round 
atable prepared for the purpose. The 
Holy Father helped them to soup with 
his own hands, and, sitting down among 
them, partook of their repast. He af- 
terwards distributed among them a 
crown of silver, and medals of the same 
metal. 

The most extensive Institution of the 
kind in Europe is the Public Hospital at 
Milan. It is endowed with land which 
produces a yearly revenue of 70,0001, 
sterling, and there are continually addi- 
tions, to promote which one incentive is 
held out, which has been found to have 
the most beneficial influence :—he who 
bequeaths a hundred thousand francs, 
has his whole-length portrait painted at 
the expence of. the charity, and those 
who bequeath half that sum, have their 
portraits painted in half length, which 
are exhibited to the public on certain 
grand festivals. 


SWITZERLAND. 


During the few last months the inha- 
bitants of some parts of Switzerland 
have been in a state of alarm, from the 
crimes committed by a banditti, which 
defied all the researches of the pclice. 
A young girl, of fascinating manners, 
named Clara Wardel, has, however, been 
lately arrested at Berne, certain articles 
that had been stolen having been found 
in her possession, During several 
months’ confinement she refused to give 
any account of herself, and denied all 
knowledge of the robbers, but she sud- 
denly altered her tone, and made an 
extraordinary confession of crimes com- 
a by the baniditti. She stated, that 
the band is composed of 34 persons, 
men, women, and children. Théir sys- 
tem is so perfeet, that the two chiefs 
manage their inferiors so that one rob- 

ber 
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ber is not acquainted with the other. 
The captain’s name is Jean Wendel or 
Krusebans ; Clara says be.is her lover. 
He is 35 years of age, and ap- 
pears twice in the same dress. , Some- 
times clothed like a gipsey, a farmer, an 
old woman, and even at times attired in 
the garb of a gentleman. Clara adds, 
that he has committed the most dread- 
ful crimes since the age of 24, and that 
she had travelled with him into most of 
the countries of Europe. The Commis- 
sion Criminelle Extraordinaire have of- 
fered a reward of three hundred francs 
to any person who will deliver him. up 
to the police, and a free pardon if an ac- 
camplice, 
SAVOY. 


One of those formidable accidents 
called avalanches, lately proved fatal to 
some persons in Savoy. Nine inhabit- 
ants of the village of Morsine wete re- 
turning thither with merchandize from 
Monthey, through a path cut in the 
snow; when on a sudden, as they were 
ajl walking close together, a huge mass 
of snow detached itself from the moun- 
tain above their heads, and rushing 
down like a torrent, overwhelmed five of 
them beneath its weight. The other 
four happily extricated themselves, and 
fied to the village of Morsine for assist- 
ance, which was promptly afforded, but 
too late to be of use to the sufferers. 
Their lifeless bodies were found beneath 
the snow, in the very position in which 
they had been walking, and with their 
knapsacks on their backs. 


AFRICA. 


The city of Algiers and neighbourhood 
was visited with a tremendous earth- 
quake, on the 2d of March, which con- 
tinued at intervals for the five following 
days. It has thrown down several houses, 
and injured many others, and totally de- 
stroyed the town of Blida, burying in 
its ruins nearly all the inbabitants. Out 
of a population of 15,000 souls, chiefly 
Moors, Jews, and Arabs, about 300 
only have been saved, and those ina 
sadly mutilated state. The ruins of the 
ill-fated town present a horrible scene of 
devastation: 7000 dead bodies have 
been already dug out. In one spot, 
supposed to be a Jewish seminary, the 
bodies of 280 chikiren were found, and 
a vast number of persons in the ruins 
of the different mosques, where the 

ople had congregated, the earthquake 

aving occurred at the hour of prayer 
(10 o’clock).—In the immediate neigh- 
bourbood of the town the earth has 
opened in large interstices of from eight 
to ten feet wide, and as many deep, 
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"EAST INDIES. 

The dispatches of Sir Atch. Campbell, 
our Companderin-Chict at ‘Rangocn, 
contain accounts of a successful expedi- 
tion against Martaban, a sea-port town 
and fortress to the eastward of Ran- 
goon, and giving, name to the gulf 
formed by that part of the coast of Pe- 
gue. The place appears to have been 
well protected by military works, with 
many pieces of cannon mounted, and a 
garrison of 3000 or 4000 men. But no- 
thing could resist the skill and bravery 
of the English assailants; and on the 
30th October, some of the outworks 
having been carried by assault, the Bur- 
mans were quickly driven from the 
town, and thus the two chief ports of 
the Burman empire are now in our pos- 
session. 

Since writing the above, we have‘re- 
ceived the gratifying intelligence of a 
series of splendid victories, officially an- 
nounced in the London Gazette of the 
24th instant. The dispatches state, that 
not only Rangoon and Martaban had 
been occupied, but Tenasserim, and 
the town and proyince of Yeah, had 
put themselves under our protection ; 
and likewise the whole Burmese coast, 
from Rangoon eastward, had become 
subject to the British arms. On the 
9th of December, Sir Arch. Campbell 
directed an assault against the Burmese 
intrenchments, and the enemy was driven 
from his positions with the loss of 5000 
men and 240 of artillery, which 
success was followed up with many other 
decisive and victorious rencontres. 

In the Burmese army there is a corps 
of about 3000 men, specially denomi- 
nated Warriors: of these, again, some 
hundreds assume the title of Invuine- 
rables, both one and other enjoying im- 
munities unknown to other subjects, 
particularly the latter class, who in ge- 
neral remain about the person of the 
King. Lately, a large body from this 
redoubted legion made a vow, that if 
his Majesty would send, or allow them 
to go to Rangoon, they would retrieve 
the national honour by the immediate 
expulsion of the British army. Leave 
was granted; and the Jnvuilnerables, 
headed by the Attawoon of the Prince 
of Sarawuddy, proposed, in the first 
instance, to carry by assault the great 
pagoda. Accordingly one of their party 
was sent to reconnpoitre, and fix upon 
the best point of attack. The sight of 
our guns and troops upon the works, to 
use his own words, “so struck him with 
awe and terror, that he was at once 
satisfied that he would be much better 
inside than outside of our lines.” He 

accordingly 
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acco! ly came in as a deserter, and 
oma their plans, adding, that 
any one of four nights of the moon’s 
age, ‘which he specified, was declared 
by their astt to be favourable to 
the attempti; On the evening of the 
29th ult.a small force-in the jungles 
was looking out for them, but they 
could not see a map. Invisible, as well 
as invulnerable, they succeeded, after 
dark, in creeping unobserved to the 
edge of the jungle, and during the 
darkest part of the night, rushed with 
great celerity along the road leading to 
the north gate of the pagoda, firing and 
shouting in their usual style. An offi- 
cer’s picquet of his Majesty’s 38th regi- 
ment was instantly under arms, and re- 


ceived them at the bottom of the stairs 


leading up to the place, with a couple 
of volleys. A twelve-pounder of the 
Madras Artillery, mounted only a few 
hours before, opening upon them with 
grape at the same moment, they found 
it prudent to retrace their steps with all 
possible expedition. Twenty of the first 
class warriors were killed] in the at- 
tempt. 4 

A curious Chinese document has 
reached this Country, in reference to 
the Burmese war. It is a proclamation 
of the Emperor of China, grounded ona 
dispatch from one of his governors—the 
governor of the province of Yunnan— 
bringing under his attention the state 
of the frontiers. The governor states that 
the Burmiese are engaged in a war with 
the English, and have been defeated in 
most of the engagments which they have 
hitherto had; and he recommends that 
on the frontier, towards the Burmese 
territory, there be erected ‘‘ fortifica- 
tions and towers,” to prevent the viola- 
tion of the Chinese territory by either of 
the parties. The Emperor directs that 
a line of fortifications be erected all 
along the frontiers, according to the re- 
commendation of the Governor, 


[The following remarks on the state of 
the Burman empire may afford some 
interest, particularly at this important 
period. The Burman empire, which 
has grown up within the last 70 years, 
through a series of conquests achieved 
by successive kings of Ava, beginning 
with Alompra, over the neighbouring 
States, has been for some time a power 
troublesome and formidable to our In- 
dian possessions. It has gone on in- 
creasing in power and extent, even to so 
late a period as the year 1822; and it 
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now comprehends all those regions from 
Thibet on the North to Siam on the 
South, which lie between the eastern 
shores of the Bay of Bengal and the 
western frontier of. China, a space of 

bout 794,000 square miles, inhabited 
fore lation estimated at 17 mil- 
lions. The provinces adjoining our Sil- 
het, or north-eastern border, are Assam 
and Cachar, the former of which was 
subjugated by the Burmese in 1822; 
and the latter, after having been for 
some years under the sway of certain 
Cassay Chiefs, who had driven the Rajah 
from bis dominions, was marked out 
for conquest by the Burmese about the 
period of the accession of Lord Amherst 
to the government. The deposed Rajah 
was brought forward from his place of 
refuge, and a body of our troops succeeded 
in driving the Burmese from his domi- 
nions. The Burmese, however, though 
foiled in their enterprise against Cachar, 
were little disposed to succumb, but 
appear to have conceived designs against 
the British possessions themselves. These 
they are alleged to have evinced, first 
by an attack upon the island of Sbu- 
paree (which is the southern extremity 
of our province of Chittagong), and next 
by advancing a claim, in the negucia- 
tions which that attack produced, to our 
cities and districts of Dacea and Moor- 
shedabed, which lie to the north-east, 
within a small distance of Calcutta. 
Hereupon Lord Amherst forthwith is- 
sued a denunciation of war, and formed 
the schemes of those expeditions, the 
details of operations in which have 
reached us from time to time.] 


WEST INDIES. 


About half the town of St. Thomas's 
has been unfortunately destroyed by 
fire, which broke out early in the day of 
the 12th of February, in the market- 
place. With such fury did the dreadful 
element spread, that at twelve o’clock 
it had reached the western extent of the 
town, levelling in its way every wooden 
building with the ground. The more 
valuable part of the town, all above the 
market, has not suffered in the least. A 
subscription of 10,000 dollars was raised 
immediately, for the momentary relief 
of the poor. The loss of property is es- 
timated at a million and a half of dol- 
lars’’— Private lettefs state, that the 
number of houses destroyed by the fire 
= 500, and mostly among the lower 

rs. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
e . 


IRELAND. 


The Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons, on the State of Ire- 
land, has been printed, I€ contains the 
evidence of Dr. Doyle, Titular Bishop of 
Kildare and Leighlin; Dr. Cartis, Ti- 
tular Bishop of Armagh; Dr. Murray, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Dublin ; 
Dr. Kelly, Titular Archbishop of Tuam ; 
and Dr. Magaurin, Titular Bishop of the 
Diocese of Ardagh. As may be sup- 
posed, the examination of these reverend 
personages was directed, almost exclu- 
sively, to the eliciting of facts connected 
with the doctrines, and the Spiritual 
and temporal authority of the Romish 
Chureb. 

The Catholic Association has dissolved 
itself, after entrusting the money which 
has been raised to Lord Killeen, to be 
applied by his Lordship to such purposes 
as it was raised for, or (if any of those 
purposes be now made illegal) to such of 
them as continue to be lawful. The 
Association also voted an Address to 
their Catholic countrymen, and recom- 
mended the formation of a society for 
providing education for the peasantry, 
*¢ free from Sectarian prejudice, or pro- 
eycus quackery.” 

Company is forming in Liverpool 
for the purpose of cutting a Ship-canal 
across Ireland, to avoid the dangerous 
passage from the western coast of Eng- 
land round Cape Clear. It has been es- 
timated that the annual loss of property 
to and from America, on the coast of 
Ireland, amounts to 380,000/.; and it is 

sumed, that the greatest part of this 
oss would be avoided, and the voyage to 
America be considerably shortened, by 
means of a canal from the Bay of Dub- 
lin to Galway Bay. The intention is to 
deepen and enlarge the grand canal, 
which at present runs to the bounds of 
the County of Galway, and to cut across 
that county for about 20 miles to the 
Bay. The estimated expense is 300,000/, 


—-g— 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
. PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, 
About twenty skeletons have lately 
been dug up in Beanmont-street, Ozx- 
ford, in digging for the foundation of a 
house. A very curious antique key, and 
the head of an arrow, were discovered. 
From the appearance of the teech, which 
in the skulls were perfect, it is conjec- 
tured that the bodies were those of 
young persons, most probably of soldiers 





who fell in one of our civil wars. Not 
the least remains of clothing or coffins 
could be seen at the place where the 
bones were found. 

Various fossil ‘remains, among which 
are some bones of a gigantic crocodile, 
and certain traces of the megalosaurus 
and pleiosaurus, have been found in the 
sand-stone of Tilgate Forest, Sussex, aud 
also those of an enormous animal, 
thought to be the iguadom. The teeth 
are evidently those of an herbivurous 
animal of extraordinary size, not less, 
according to the proportions of the re- 
mains, than 60 feet in length; and it is 
considered to bave been an amphibious 
species of animal. 

A claim to the Barony of Hungerford 
is about tobe agitated by a gettleman 
whose pretensions received the sanction 
of the late Nugeot Bell, together with 
that of other genealogists. This title 
has been in abeyance since the reign of 
Henry VIII. when the last Lord Hun- 
getford was beheaded on a {charge of 
heresy and witchcraft, preferred against 
him by that Monarch. The claims com- 
prise valuable estates held in capite ; and 
amongst others Hungerford-market, 
which has long been dilapidated. 

There is a sect of Dissenters at (o- 
ventry, called Samaritans. Among these 
mes women are permitted to preach. 

e Samaritans inculcate the necessity 
of wearing plain clothes, and of abstain- 
ing from swearing, even in a Court of 
Justice. It is one of their fundamental 
principles, too, not to allow their preach- 
ers money for their services, In other 
Tespects they appear to hold similar 
doctrines to those of the Methodists. 

The Nottingham trade isso good, that 
females earn from 80s.to 2/. per week. 

So great is the demand for houses at 
Derby, in consequence of the increase 
of its population, that nineacres of build- 
ing-grourid, called Sitwell’s Field, for 
which 100/. only were asked a few years 
ago, were lately knocked down for.1,1004. 

A proof of ‘the prosperity of ‘the silk- 
trade is to be found in a 
paper, wherein is an advertisement for 
4000 or 5000 persons, from seven to 
20 years of age, who are wanted imme- 
diately in the town, to be employed in 
the silk-trade. 

Crinnis Mine Cause.— Rowe v. Bren- 
ton.—-This important cause has beey 
tried at Exeter Assizes. Serjeant Pell 
shortly stated to the Jury that the Plain- 
tiff, Mr. Rowe, was the proprietor of a 
leasehold estate called Nanswellyn, in 

Cornwall, 
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Cornwall, ant conceiving that his estate 
contained a valuable copper-lode, he in 
the year 1820 sunk a shaft, and within 
a few fathoms from the surface found a 
Tode or vein of copper, which being cut 
through, yeral tons were raised to the 
Surface. is discovery called forth the 
cupidity of the lessees of the Dachy of 
Cornwall. In Sept. 1820, the defend- 
ant, ¢laiming authority under the Duke’s 
lessees to a mine-district in the neigh- 
bourhood of the plaintiff's estate, en'ered 
on his mine, and carried off the copper 
that had been deposited on the surface ; 
for these abstractions of the copper ore 
the action was brought. The learned 
Serjeant stated, that the right claimed 
by the lessees of the Dachy concerned 
not only the county of Cornwall, but the 
whole of England, as there is scarcely a 
county into which the property of the 
Duchy does not run, Witnesses were 
called, who proved that the Plaintiff 
had exercised every species of freehold 
Fight on his estate.—The Attorney Ge- 
neral, on behalf of the defendant, stated 
that the claim of thie Duchy of Cornwall 
to mines was deducible from the period 
of Edward the First down to. the present 
time, through a regular succession of 
gtants; the Jury therefore could not 
ig co a grant of any greater interest, 
n the tenants of the Duchy manors, 
than they possessed in the time of Ed- 
ward; and that, as at that period they 
held their estates by villeinage, so they 
imust be considered now to enjoy them. 
~The learned Judge in summing up, 
went over the whole of the evidence; 
and appeared to assent to the doctrine 
of the Attorney-General, that, as te- 
nants were originally villeiys, they must 
be considered as not having a superior 
tenure even to this day.—Thbe Jury re- 
turned a verdict for the defendant. 

Since the repeal of the Combination 
Laws, some very serious disturbances 
have taken place in different parts of 
the country, from the attempts of work- 
ing mechanics to obtain an increase of 
wages, which in . numerous instances 
have been successful. But we lament to 
state, that in some places the spirit of 
combination has assumed a most alarm- 
ing and dangerous aspect. A most dia- 
bolical — (says the Glasgow Cou- 
rier) was lately made on the person of 
John Graham, a cotton spinner, in Mr. 
Dunlop’s Mill at Broomward, Calton, by 
two men, who came out from among a 
crowd, one of whom, naimed John Kean, 
fired a pistol at him, and shot him in the 


’ back. The wretch was soon after taken, 


and conveyed inside the gate of Mr. Dun- 
Gent. Mac. April, 1825, 


ot JO 


lop’s mill. ‘The crowd then collected 
around the gate, and commenced throw- 
ing stones, and uttering borrid impre- 
cations against the unfortunate indivi- 
dual who was shot. Shortly afterwards, 
the Sheriff, Magistrates, and a posse of 
constables, arrived anid cleared away the 
rabble from the gate. The Rivt Aét was 
read. A party of dragoons was sent for, 
and their arrival preserved order dufing 
the evening. The individual who was 
shot was carried to his lodgings in 
Clyde-street, Calton. Dr. Corkingdale 
extracted some slugs from his back, 
which had perforated the spine, and 
stated that he was in imminent danger. 
The mob aftewards collected around his 
lodgings, and continued to utter oaths, 
and sing songs prepared for the occasion, 
which they (as a glorious termination of 
a Nob, as they called it,) continued to 
do, till dispersed by the military. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The returns of the last Quarter’s Re- 
Venue show the increasing prosperous 
State of our finances. Notwithstanding 
the repeal of taxes on wool, coals, &e. 
(and the silk duties alone to the amount 
of nearly half a million) since April, 
1824, the return of the Custom Duties 
for the present quarter, exhibits an in- 
crease over the corresponding quarter of 
last year, of between 50 and 60,000. 
The amount of the Customs for the 
quarter ending the 5th of April, 1824, 
was 2,191,000/.; that of the present quar- 
ter nearly 2,250,0002, 

It appears by an account laid before 
the House of Commons, that under the 
two Acts of Geo. 1V. by which brewers 
were authorized to brew a middle rate 
of beer or ale, and any person was em- 
powered to sell the same without a pub- 
lican’s licence, not more than 11,672 
barrels have been brewed in all England 
and Wales. It seems, therefore, that 
the people have no taste for the ale, as 
the Act calls it, which these’ brewers 
brew at the price, and under the condi- 
tions limited ; and that the measure has 
Tae saatianat proceeding with 

"be workmen are ing 

great spirit in the restoration of that 
fine specimen of Gothic architecture, St. 
Saviour’s Church, Southwark. The flint 
walls bave been admirably restored, and 
that part of the building which has been 
finished is only equalled in effect by the 
front of Westminster Hall. In repair- 
ing the choir, the workmen have disco- 
vered the remains of a magnificent Go- 
thie screen, which it is the intention of 
the parishioners to restore. 

- Titers 
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Titnes in Lonpon.—The Bill intro- 
duced into Parliament, in behalf of the 
several parishes which have petitioned 
for relief, recites the Act of the 37th of 
Henry VIIL, and the decree which was 
to have been enrolled in Chancery in 
pursuance thereof, and it states that the 
said decree does not appear to have been 
so enrolled. It also recites the Act of 
22 and 23 of Charles II. which provides 
for the annual payment of certain fixed 
stipends in such parishes as were de- 
atroyed by the fire of London, and it 
then proceeds :—‘ And whereas tithes, 
or a sum of money in lieu of tithes, are 
levied, and paid, with great inequality, 
in the parishes not included in the last 
recited Act, and many disputes and suits 
at law and in equity have been produced 
thereby,” &c, &c. The Bill then goes on 
to provide for the payment of fixed sums 
of money, to be paid in lieu of tithes, 
within the several parishes. A separate 
Bill has been introduced into Parlia- 
ment, for the parish of St. Olave, Hart- 
street, inasmuch as the right of presen- 
tation to the living is vested in five inba- 
bitants, in trust for the benefit of the 
parishioners, and inasmuch as in this 
parish the Rev. Dr. Owen, the rector, 
who receives a large stipend, may be con- 
sidered as having received the living 
from the parishioners themselves. A 
further Bill is in progress for the parish 
of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, where the 
Lord Bishop of Chester, who is rector, 
has given his assent to a mutual ar- 
rangement for that Various 
other parishes, which have not yet felt 
the weight of the claim of 2s. 9d. in the 
pound, have not thought it necessary for 
the present to appeal to Parliament.— 
The following is a summary of the rea- 
sons which have been urged before the 
Right Hon. R. Peel and the Rev. Bishop 
of London, in behalf of the parishes 
which seek relief.—The doubtful vali- 
dity of the law under which the claims of 
2s. 9d. in the pound are made: the great 
and disproportionate amount paid in the 
respective parishes for tithes, and the 
uncertainty of the amount of future 
claims: the interference of Parliament 
to restrain the claim of 2s, 9d.in the 
pound after the fire of London and at 
subsequent periods: the enormous ex- 
pence of proceedings in all cases of liti- 
gation under the statute and decree of 
the 37th of Henry VIII, and the neces- 
sity of promoting and preserving peace 
and harmony between the clergy, the 
parishioners, and impropriators, by es- 
tablishing some fixed principle of pay- 
ment, eee the necessity of the 
ele and im ators applying to 
cade’ partsblaner collections upon 
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uncertain authority, or for an unequal 
and di onate amount. 

At the Old Bailey Sessions, William 
Probert, the notorious accomplice of 
Thurtell, the murderer of Weare, was 
capitally indicted for stealing a mare, 

ue 25/. the property of Andrew Me- 
redith.—The case for the tion 
was clearly proved.—The Pord Chief 
Justice Abbott having called upon the 
prisoner for his defence, he read a written 
paper, the substance of which was—that 
from the time of the unfortunate cir- 
cumstance at Hertford, he had been 
hunted down as a wild beast everywhere, 
in consequence of the endeavours of the 
press to keep him constantly before the 
public. Any endeavours he made to 
obtain the means of subsistence were 
frustrated; the consequence of which 
was, that he was reduced to a state of 
misery and despair, and did not know 
what he was doing.—The Lord Chief 
Justice Abbott summed up the evidence 
to the Jury, who instantly found a ver- 
dict of guilty. 


THEATRICAY REGISTER. 
Davary Lane. 

April 4. This being Easter Monday, a 
new melo-dramatic piece was produced, 
entitled 4bon Hassan, a story from the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. The 
scenery, as usual in melo-drames, was 
very beautiful, and some very excellent 
music was introduced. It was given 
out for repetition amidst general ap- 
plause. 

Covent GARDEN. 

April 4. The old melo-dramatic piece 
of Aladdin, being considered sufficient! 
attractive for this theatre, was caine, 
in order tu save that expence which all 
Eastern spectacles necessarily incur ; 
but is is doubtful whether the manager 
will reap much advantage from this par- 
simony. 

Aprii\i. A very dull piece, called 
The Hebrew Family, or a Traveller's 
Adventure, was introduced, which after 
two or three nights’ performance was 
withdrawn. 

April 20. A new tragedy was brought 
forward, entitled Orestes in Argos, the 
production of the late Mr.P.Bailey, author 
of ‘* Sketches in St. George’s Fields.’ 
The materials of this piece are evidently 
deduced from Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Alfieri. The classic characters, Electra, 
Clytemnestra, Agisthus, and Orestes, 
are very appropriately introduced, and 
it is certainly the best modern 
that has been produced on the subject. 
It was announced for repetition amidst 
general applause. A 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


Gazztrrsz Promotions. 


March 22. Artillery— Lieut.-col. 
Rey to be Col. il, Cnt be Lieut.- 
eol.; and Capt. Brevet Lieut.-col. Sir 
John May to be 


Major. 
we Office, ee 22. >Re. 
to be hi "s . 
hry ated Plen. to nited ews of 
America. 


Carlton House, March 23. Sir Thomas 


illips, of Middle-hill, bart. to be Sheriff 


of Worcestersh.; and F. Roberts, of Gerd- 
dibluog, to be Sheriff of Merionethshire. 
= Pte xd Fagen ~ de and Right 
on. . Vaughan, sworn Majesty's 
Privy Council. 
Wer Office, March 25. 45th Foot, Bre- 
vet Lieut.-col. Ximenes to be Lieut.-col. 
62d Foot; Brevet Maj. Smith to be Major. 
Bavineon Major Gen, Hume 3 
.— Major to 
be Col. To be Colao Dene E. 
Durnford, and G. Whitmore. To be Lieut.- 


col. : Brevet rr <, T. Fyers, H. M. G, 
Vigoreaux, and . Buchanan, Col. C. G. 


Ellicombe; Brevet Maj. E. Fanshaw; Brev. 
Lieut.-col. Macleod ; vet Maj. Douglas. 
War Office, April \ ican Co- 
Corps Crooke, from the 99th 


Vernon, to be Lieut.-col. of Infantry. 

Ofice of Ordnance, April 2. ,. 
of Artillery: Sir A. Dickson, K.C.B. to be 
Lieut.-col.; Brevet Major Rogers to be 


Major. Lieutenant-col. Fearon of the 31st 
Foot, to be a Companion of the Order of 
the Bath. 


Whitehall, April 2. Nevinson de Courcy, 
esq. Post Capt. R. N. and Sam. Edw. Cook, 
Commander, to wear the insignia of Ho- 
norary Knights Commanders of the 
r of the Tower and Sword. 


insignia of a Knight Grand Cross, and Capt. 


Elliot, of the Lively, that of a Knight Com- 
mander of the Portuguese Order of the Tower 


try. 
tans Brcvet Majer Ponctaghas’ s 4 


col. 

Lord Chamb. » April 10. Windsor 
Edwin Baynton » esq. eldest son of 
Sir Edwin B ighted. 

Apri 12. Sir W. Clinton to be Lieut.- 
| rh 3 and “Lord Forbes to 

High Commissioner to the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland 


E 
x 
4 


with Babingley annexed, Norfolk. 
Rev. R. Duffield, B.D. Impington V. Cam- 
bridge, vice Baker, res. 
Rev. Thomas Hawes, Thorndon R. Suffolk. 
Rev. Thos. Douglas H » East Wood- 


University of Cambridge, to the Perp. 
Cur, of Bilton with Harrogate, vice Mit- 


ton. 
Rev. James Thomas Matthews, Prior’s Lee 


Rev.dVis. Oakley, the valuable stall of Wen- 
, in St. Paul's Cathedral, vice 


Parr, deceased. 
Rev. T. C. Percival, Horseheath R. Camb. 
Rev. J. Sargeant, i V. Northamp. 
Rev. H. G. Talbot, Mitchell a Are Cy- 
mearvan R. Monmouthsh. vice Tomkims. 
Rev. G. Wood, Holy Trinity R, Dorches- 
ter, with that of Cam St. Rumbold. 
Rev. Richard Meredith, Curate of Hi » 
Berks, domestic Chaplain to the of 
Rev. C. Taylor, D.D. Head Master of the 
* College » Hereford, to the Chan- 
cellorship of the Diocese, vice Rudge. 





dias chang AT 

Rev. les Turnor, M.A. 

Lincoln, to hold Milton Ernest V_ Bed- 
fordshire, with Wendover V. Bucks. 


Rev. 





M. A. of St. John’s 
College, to hold Panton: R. ‘Lincolnshire, 
with East Torrington Vv. 


Preferments.— Births.— Marriages. 
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and Wrag 
— eq. vice S , Chiltern: Hundreds. 
Civit PrereaMent, Berkshire.—R. , esq. vice Neville 
Rev..J.-Jones, M.A. Precentor and Petersfield.—Col. Lushington, vice Musgrave. 
. Jain }of Christ Church, Master of Wigan.—James Lindsey, of a's 
School of that Soviety. ife, vice Lindsay, Chiltern Hundreds. 
—eo— 
BIRTHS. 


Feb, 12. At Kirk Ella, the wife of 
Whitaker, R.N. adau.—i8. At Edinburgh, 
the wife of Rob. Whigham, esq., advocate, a 
son.—At Borham Wood, Herts, the wife of 
Hon. Thos. Knox, M.P. a dau.—At Great 
Ormond-street, Mrs. Rob. Belt, a dau.—20, 
At the Rectory, West Dean, near Salisbury, 
the wife of Rev. Erasmus Griffies Williams, 
a dau.—At Conyngham-hall, near Knares- 

h, the wife of Dr. Harrison, a dau. 
—At » the wife of Hon. Charles Clif- 
ford, a son.—At the Parsonage, Manning- 
ford Abbotts, the wife of Rev. F. B. Astley, 
a son.—22. At Burton Rectory, the wife of 
Rev. Geo, Davenport Whitehead, a son.—In 
Gt. Cutmberland-street, the wife of Thos. W. 
Coventry, of North a aaa Kent, a dau. 
—The wife of Rev. Mr. Spring M.A. Chap- 
lain to the Hon. East India Comp. a dau.— 
25. At. Spring Gardens, Hon. Mrs, A 
Ellis, a son and heir.—2s, At West-hill 


Lodge, the Right Hon. Lady Henry Paulet, 
@ son. 


March 2. At Nessdon-house, the wife 
of the Hon, Win. Fraser, a son,—At Lang- 


ton-hall, Leicester, Mrs. J. P. Ord, a dau. 
—4. At Erskine-house, ire, Lady 
Blantyre, a dau.—6, The of Sir Thos. 
wif of 3 Richias | Sepour Sars 
ife of J. Richmond S 5 e3q. a 

8. At St. Leonard’s } seventy Sat the 
wife of Capt, Caulfield, adau.—12. At Tho- 
resby-park, Notts, Countess Manvers, a son. 
—14. At Paris, Lady Julia Manners Lock- 
wood, a son and heir.—24. At Pudlicott- 
house, the lady of Sir Simeon Stuart, bart. 
a dau.—29. At Iroham-hall, Lincolnshire, 
the Hon. Mrs, Clifford, a dau, 

Lately. The lady of Sir Lucius Curtis, 
bart. Rambridge-house, a day.—At Brock- 
enhurst, Lady Caroline Morant, a son. 

April. 5. At Harperly Park, Durham, 
the wife of G. H. Wilkinson, esq. a son,—s8. 
At Clifton, the wife of Rev. Mayne, 
Vicar-general of Cashel, a dap.—i2. At 
his house in Whitehall-yard, the wife of 
Hon. Henley Eden, a son and heir.—13. At 
Brislington, the wife of Rev. W. D. Cony- 
beare, ason, 





—@e— 
MARRIAGES. 


Sept. 8. At Bangalore, Lieut. W. N. 
Burns, D. A. Commissary Hon. Company’s 
service, son of the Scots Poet, to Miss 
Crone, sister of Mrs. Col. Walker, 54th 


regiment. 

Feb. 14. At St. Pancras, Lieut. Parlby, 
R.N. to Sophia Sylvester, late of Marlbo- 
rough-cottage, Brompton, and dau. of the 
late Capt. Holland, 44th regiment. 

March 3. At Barnsley, Thomas, son 
of Sir John Beckett, bart. of Gledbow, 
near Leeds, to Caroline, second dau, of 
Joseph Beckett, esq. of Barnsley. —— 8. 
At Honingham, Norfolk, Gibbs Crawford, 


esq. jun. of Paxhill-park, Sussex, to Clara 
H y, of Honi -hall———At East 
Barnet, William hurst, 


wi to Anna 
Frances, 2d dau, of William Walker, esq. 
of Everley Lodge, Herts.——12. At St. 
George’s, ware, George - Henry 
Hunter, of Wood-street, to Miss Anne 
Coy, grand-daughter of the late Thomas 
Sumpter, esq. of Histon-hall, Cambridge- 
shire, and niece of John Hibbert, esq. of 
Great Ormond-street. 15. Edward Pro- 





byn Nares, esq. to Anne, dau. of Rear-Adm. 
Preston, of Askam 
16. At St. George’s- 


> co. York.—— 
h, Hanover-sq. 





Col. Hon, Fred. Ponsonby, to the- Lady 
Emily Bathurst, youngest dau. of Earl 





Bathurst. 17. At Nannerch, James 
Farrar, esq. of Linetpesl, to Diana, eldest 
dau. of the late Chris. Megson, esq. of 


Langley-ball, co. Lancaster. 19. At St. 
James’s Church, London, James Wittit 
Lyon, of Albemarle-street, esq. to Emma, 
Dalton, dau. of Mrs. Edwards, of Regent- 
street, and of Rheola, Glamorganshire. 
—— At Hadleigh, in Suffolk, Henry Mal- 
den, esq. Fellow of Trin. Col. Cambridge, 
to Elizabeth-Frances, dau. of late J. Tayler, 
esq.——21. Joseph Clarke, esq. of Barns- 
ley, to Sarah, eld. dau. of John Clayton, esq. 
Kippa, co. York. —— 22. At St. le- 
bone, Warden, eldest son of Rev. Wm. 
Sergison, of Cuckfield-park, Sussex, to 
Editha, dau. of late Sir H. Astley, bart. 
—— At Oxford, Chas. Willis, jun. esq. of 
Cranbrook, Kent, to Mary, dau. of late 
Wm. Macbean, esq. of Roaring River Es- 
tate, Jamaica.——24. Edward, son of J. B. 
Charlesworth, esq. to the only dau. of Thos. 
Clapham, esq, all of Leeds. —— 25. At 
Woodford, T. Chapman, of Mecklen- 
burgh-square, eldest son “of E. Cc 

esq. of Whitby, Yorkshire, to 





. 
1m 


Louisa, 
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Lanne Oe, Si Hanson, 
Rooke Woodford. —— 26. At | 


lip, son of Sir J. "Perring, bart. Membland, 
to Frances-Mary, only dau. of late H. Roe, 
of Gnaton, 


Lately. At Edinburgh, James Grant, 
M. D. of Friarbank, near » to Elea- 
nor Maria Anne, dau. of late v. R. El- 


Barnstaple, to Ann, dau. of late Mr. W 
Cox, of Wiveliscombe. 
April 5, H.R. Cresswell, of Tulse- 
— Ka to Ann, dau. x Aol Trice, 
a egy Kent.— 5. At Shawe 


hg Nowell, of 
pap ayes k, strc, oo, 
dau. ames Ffarington, 
Shawe-hall. —— Rev. William T: ~ 
Christ’s wy = Sarah, dau. 
oe ao ere Beegholt, Suffolk 
— eldest son of Walter 
a esq. of Farnley-hall, to Eliz. only 
ehild of late Hon. and Rev. Pierce Butler, 
and niece. to the Earl of Carrick. —— Rev. 
James Ford, of Northampton, to Jane 
Frances, dau. of late Edward Nagle, esq. 
——At Portsmouth, Francis, eldest son of 


ley, esq. ——In Ber! - 

on 6 Ferguson, R. N. to Hon 
Eliz. Jane » dau. of Lord ord. 
—At H Spring, co. » 


yin Glamorganshire, Rev. Rob. Bath- 
urst .Plumptre, son of the Dean of Glou- 
of the Rev. Iltyd 


son of the Hon. 

of Lord Wodehouse, to Anne, 
only dau. of J. T. Gurdon, esq. of Letton, 
Norfolk.——s8. At Gloucester-lodge, the 
Earl of Clanricarde, to Harriet, only dau. of 
cit ch af Cede ee 


ait eS Beaton, Sem, eldest 
John Wodehouse, and 


—At Ewelm, Omit Nevile, eldest son of 
A. Reid, esq. of Lionsdown Herts, to Hon. 
Car. Napier, dau. of late Lord Napier-—— 
At Widley, Edward Prest, esq. of York, 
to Caroling, fourth dan. of Moses Greetham, 


becca, dau. of late Rob. Vyner, of 
Eathorpe.——At Mr. Flint, Ber- 
ate te : of Thos. Wors- 
ey, esg.——— W.. Bird, esq. of Lich- 
field, to Pheebe » 
James 


Ly only son of Sir John Owen, bart. 
M. P. of Orielton, Myers ay to An- 


gelena Maria Cecilia, dau. of Sir 
Ch. Morgan, bart. M. redegar, Mon- 
mouthshire. —— 13. Lises-oet? Gh s Dis- 


browe, Gren. Guards, to ' Louisa, dau. of 
= Lege James Lees; 
Dan ane — , dad. 


te © eo. Bar 

rs Orleton, Mr onan of Lamb’s 
Conduit-street, London, to Anne, youngest 
dau. of Matthias Price, esq. of Cumberton, 
Herefordshire ——Rev. G. » Vicar of 
Halve » co. Norfolk, to eldest 
dau. of late Rev. S. D. Myers, former! Vi- 
ear of Mitcham.——aAt St. Pancras, 
Hy hd M. to Sarah, dau. of late 

ia George esq.—_ — 16. B come iene 
in ’s-church, Mouajoy-squre 
Duis, walle Walter Jones, esq. of Harcourt-st 
son of the Rev. Mr. Jones, of Merrion-sq. 
to Harriet a ern on of Sir Jas. 
Galbraith, of -park, Tyrone, bart.—— 
At St. Penered, Bee Dade, esq. to’ Miss 
Wilbraham, both of Burton Crescent;—— 


\° ya 
18 an dow of tant Soames ook goa » to 


Ear! of Derby. —— At %. James’ Sabie, 
W. Tighe, esq. of Woodstock in Ireland, to 

the Lady Louisa, fifth dau. of late Dake of 
Richmond. —— 19. Mr. Thomas Tweed, to 
Amphillis Berthon, dau.-in-law of Rev. Rob. 
Lewis, Rect. of’ , Essex.—_— At St. 
Marylebone, W. » eldest son of Sir 
w. , of Plascoch, Anglesea, to widow 


fg: 


of late Harry Wormald, esq. of Wood-house 
OBI- 


near Leeds. 
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Rev. Samver Para, LL.D. 
‘PARR foatncnd Dukes come forward to com- 
“But who appears at Coart the Doctor's frend? 
eee i — pocremm am 

vi . 

Ieee Pe Posts Fete, by Geo- Dyer, 1797. 

March 6. At the Parsonage bouse, 
Hatton, Warwickshire, after about two 
months’ illness, and iu his 79th year, the 
Rev, Samuel Parr, LL. D. 

This eminent Scholar was born at Har- 
row, Jan. 15, 1746-7, His great grandfa- 
ther was rector of Kirkby Malory, in 
Leicestershire, and bis grandfather vicar 
of Hinckley, in the same county. His 
father, to use Dr, Parr’s own words in a 
letter to Dr. Percival, was “an apothecary 
and surgeon at Harrow, a mau of a very 
robust and vigorous intellect.” The family, 

_of which a pedigree is printed in Nichols’s 
Leiceste:shire, IV. 725, was of the highest 
respectability, and had produced many 
divines ; but was greatly reduced through 
persevering Jacobitism, and Mr. Parr him- 
self advanced nearly his whole property, 
$00/., iv aid of the Pretender. The son, 
therefore, was brought up a Tory ; and 
Dr. Parr has said that his father, by giving 
him Rapin to read when very young, first 
loosened his early political. sentiments. 
He was considered a boy of very preco- 
cious intellect, and had attained extraor- 
dinary grammatical knowledge of Latin 
at four years of age. When between 
nine and ten years old, he lost a tender 
mother, for whom he ever afterwards felt 
aod avowed a strong affection. 

At Easter, 1752, he was admitted on 
the foundation of Harrow School, where 
_he became bead-boy iv Janvary 1761, at 
the early age of fourteen, at that time 
particularly attracting the notice of the 
Head-Master, Dr. Sumner. Here hi was 
contemporary with Mr. Halhed, Sir Wm. 
Jones, and Dr. Bennett, late Bishop of 
Cloyne, with the two latter of whom be 
devised a political play. With those per- 
sonages his friendship was ardent and con- 
stant through life. The elite of the school 
were accustomed to perform voluntary 
exercises; and an interesting detail is given 
in Lord Teigumouth’s Memoirs of Sir 
William Jones, of their manly games and 
gang The first literary attempt of 

.. Parr was reported by himself to have 
been a drama founded on the Book of 
Rath ; and possibly, had he been born in 
Milton’s age, he would have’ been a poet. 
It is to be regretted that all the youth- 
ful exercises of this singular republic of 





boys were subsequently stolen and taken 
to Holland. 

Soon after the above-mentioned date, 
Dr. Parr left school, his father wishing 
to educate him in his own i 
and “ fortwo or three years,” says he, 
** ] attended to his business.” He had a 
most yearning desire to obtain the advan- 
tages of academic education and honours, 
but his step-mother was opposed to the ex- 
pence, an@ influenced his father to make 
the condition of his going to the University 
his eotry as a Sizar. This was what bis 
independent spirit could not brook after 

uittipg his schoolfeliows as an equal. 

is father gave him a month to determine 
whejber he would accept the proffered 
terms, or relinquish college altogether ; he 
chase the latter alternative ; but parental 
pride subsequently advanced a small sum, 
which, on his entry at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, in 1765, young Parr confided 
to the treasurership of bis old friend and 
schoolfellow the late Bishop Bennett. His 
pecuniary necessities, however, soon be- 
came pressing, and he determined to leave 
the University rather than to borrow, On 
balancing bis accounts he found, to his 
extreme surprise, that he had Si, 17s. over 
avd above the full payment of his debts 5 
and such had been the economy of bis 
expense, that, he said, had he previously 
known of any such.sum, he should have 
remained longer! In one of bis printed 
sermons he pathetically laments his ina- 
bility to continue where his talents and ac- 
quirements seemed to promise -him the 
highest distinction and worldly success. 

Dr. Sumner soon recalled him to Harrow, 
where he was appointed First Assistant in 
January 1767; and, during Dr, Sumoer’s 
life, he met with the most flattering per- 
sonal attachment from that distinguished 
scholar, who, after the school bed-time, was 
accustomed to send for Parr into his pri- 
vate study, where their literary and theo- 
logical discussions in a great degree form- 
ed and confirmed those principles which 
afterwards governed his whole life. At 
Christmas 1769 he was ordained on the 
curacies of Wilsdon and Kingsbury, Mid- 
dlesex, which be resigned at. Easter 1770 ; 
in 1771 he was created M. A. per literas 
Regias, and in the same year, on the death 
of Dr. Sumner, became a candidate for 
the Head-mastership of Harrow, with the 
Jate Master’s strong recommendation. Al- 
though sanguine hopes were entertained 
by his friends of his success, his youth 
and other influence prevailed. against his 
pomination, to the greek. SehgpereN, 
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of the scholars, by whom he was sincerely 
beloved. The election fell upon Dr, Heath. 
It. is well known that the dissatisfaction 
of the school was manifested in his favour 
in some overt acts of insubordination, 
which he was unjustly accused of having 
fomented; the most v t clamours were 
raised against him, and circulated in the 
public papers. He then resigned the place 
of assistaut, and established a private 
academy at Stanmore, with 45 boys, of 
whom ail but one followed him from Har- 
row. It then became desirable, and even 
necessary, that he should be married: he 
therefore allied himself to Jane, daughter 
of Zachariah Marsengale, of Carleton, 
Yorkshire, esq. and niece to Thomas Mau- 
leverer, esq. of Arncliffe, in that county, 
of an antient and respectable family. Dr. 
Parr married this lady because he wanted 
a housekeeper ; Miss Marsengale married 
him because she wanted a house. She 
was an only child, bred up by three 
maiden aunts, as she said of herself, “ in 
rigidity and frigiJity,” and she always de- 
scribed Dr. Parr as “ born in a whirlwind, 
and bred a tyrant.” Such discordant ele- 
ments were not likely to end in harmony, 
She lost few opportunities of vexing her 
spouse, which a strong understanding and 
caustic powers of language afforded her 
more than ordinary facilities of accom- 
plishing: she too often preferred exposing 
his foibles and ridiculing his peculiarities, 
in the of others. These domes- 
tic matters are here referred to only as 
explaining some of the subsequent enig- 
mas of the life and repatation of Dr. Parr. 
His mind and temper were kept in perpe- 
tual irritation; he was driven to the re- 
sources of visiting and to the excitement 
of that table talk, which unfortunately su- 
— efforts of more lasti ing character. 
w ination fully equalled 
his own, used to say, “Parr would have 
been @ great man but for three things,— 
his Trade, his Wife, and his Politics!” By, 
his first wife, who died at Teigamouth, 
April 16, 1810, (and was buried at Hat- 
ton,) Dr. Parr had three daughters, of 
whom the youngest died unmarried, and 
all of whom he survived. The eldest was 
united in 1797 to John, eldest son of Col. 
Wyane of Plasnwydd, near Denbigh, and 
died at Hatton iv 1810, having also given 
birth to three daughters, two of whom, Ca- 
roline and Augusta, are now living, the 
eldest being the wife of the Rev. Jobn 
Lywes, Rector of Elmley Lovett, Worces- 
tershire, who is one of the Doctor’s ex- 
ecutors. * 
The period of Dr. Parr's continuance at 
Stanmore was five years. ‘“‘ The boys 
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who accompanied him,” to use the words of 
one of his pupils, “ were, in general, the 
flower of Harrow school, in the zenith ‘of 
its glory, when a Sumner presided in its, 
academic bowers. Many were young men 
of considerable talents and matured intel- 
lect, and detested alike a Persian, a Gre- 
cian, or an English tyrant; wag Lacey 
guage, and glowed with all the fervour, of 
Demosthenes. The fine Alcaic fragment 
in praise of Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
the deliverers of Greece, echoed from 
every tongue, and had been translated by 
almost every hand among the elder of 
them. That master, however, let it be re- 
membered, was no advocate for 7 

nation, since nobody ever carried school 
discipline to a higher pitch ; the result of 
which, on some occasions, brought on him 
unmerited obloquy. 

“That the democratic spirit prevailed, 
though to no culpable extent, among the 
gentlemen about that period educated at 
Harrow, may in some degree be accounted 
for by their being so well read, under the 
tuition of their learned deceased master, in 
Greek history, by which they were nata- 
rally interested in the fate of Liberty, that 
Liberty whose cause was so well supported 
by its orators against the armies of the 
Persian satrap, and the insidious designs 
of Philip. The power of gold had also 
been recently, and to an alarming exteut, 
tried in their own country by the daring 
minister, who is said to have affirmed, 
that every man had his price.” 

Besides Thomas Maurice, whose pen 
indited the preceding pengne  pre- 
eminent these worthies of we gee 
were William Julius, the Captain, and 
Walter Pollard,two most excellent scholars, 
—wnatives of the tropic— souls made of 
fire, and children of the sun,’ the latter of 
whom was afterwards Comptroller of the 
Exchequer, and died in 1818.”* one 
were Headley, Beloe, Dr. Maltby, the 
learned but indiscreet Gerald, &c. &c. 

The advantages of the Stanmore estab- 
lishment were not, however, equal to the 
Doctor’s expectations, His expenses were 
excessive, his profits therefore inconsi- 
derable, his labours most oppressive, and 
he found the impossibility of supporting 
his situation against the influence and 
credit of a great public schoal, and the 
well-founded reputation of his competitor, 
Dr. Heath; he, therefore, in 1776, was 
induced to accept the Mastership of Col- 
chester School, and thither a considerable 
part of his Stanmore scholars followed him. 
He was ordained priest in 1777, and held 
the Cures of the pari of Trinity and the 
Highe, Colchester. In 1778 he obtained 





* The less important minutie of the 
Doctor’s family history will be fownd in the 
pedigree before referred to. 


* Maurice’s Memoirs, Part J. p. 61; 
whence our extracts would be more ex- 


toned. Sa8- Grom ©: Gus ergneninnrerrey 
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the Mastership of Norwich School, where 


Mr. Beloe was for three years his Under-' 


Master, and the Rev. T. Munro his scho- 
ldr'; and in 1779 he undertook the care 
of two curacies at Norwich ; these he re- 
signed in 1780, in which year he received 
his first ecclesiastical preferment, the Rec- 
téry of Asterby,; in Lincolnshire, . In the 
summer of this year he commenced bis 
career as an author, by the publication of 
two Sermons on Education. In 1781 he 
was admitted to the degree of LL.D. at 
Cambridge. In the summer of the same 
year appeared * A Discourse on the late 
Fast, by Philoleutheros Norfolciencis,”’ 4to. 
This sermon has been cunsidered the best 
of his productions, and had a correspond- 
ing success ; for although anonymously 
published, the whole impression, consisting 
of 450 copies, was sold in two months. 

In the spring of 1783, Lady Trafford, 
whose son he had educated, presented him 
with the perpetual Curacy of Hatton, 
then worth about 100/. per annum, and in 
the April of this year he removed to that 
seat of hospitality, where he spent the re- 
mainder of his days; retiring, while yet 
in the enjoyment of youth and strength, 
from the fatigue of public teaching, and 
devoting his leisure to the private tuition 
of a limited number of pupils ; after this 
preferment he resigned Asterby. In the 
same year he obtained from Bishop Lowth, 
through the extraordinary merit of his first 
sermon, supported by the interest of the pre- 
sent Earl of Dartmouth’s grandfather, the 
Prebend of Wenlock Barns, in the Cathe- 
dral of St. Paul. in 1785 he resumed his 
former subject in “ A Discourse on Educa- 
tion, and on the Plans pursued in Charity 
Schools,” and about a thousand copies 
were sold in a very short time. This quarto 
volame is an able and masterly argument 

, for popular education and improvement, 
and had the distinguished merit of being 
one of the first publications which concen- 
trated public attention on the all-important 
subject of the moral and intellectual in- 
struction of the people. 

Ih 1787 he assisted the Rev, Henry Ho- 
mer in a new edition of the three books of 
Bellendenus,*a learned Scotsman, Human- 
ity Professor at Paris in 1602, and Master 
of Requests to James 1. These he re- 
spectively dedicated to Mr. Burke, Lord 
North, and Mr. Fox.¢ He prefixed a La- 





* I. De Statu prisci orbis in Religione, 
Re Politica, et Liveris. IT, Ciceronis Prin- 
‘ceps ; sive, de Stata Principis et Imperii. 
Ill, Ciceronis Consul, Senator, Senatusque 
Romanus ; sive de Statu Reip. et Urbis 
be Orbis. 

Dramatis, Persone. Doson, Marquis 
of honieal: ‘Novius, Lord Thurlow ; 
Miso-Themistocles, Duke’ of ‘Richmond ; 
Thrasybults, Mr:Dundas ; Clodius, Mr: W. 


tin preface, with characters of ae 
tinguished statesmen, the style 
perhaps the most successfal of all i 
der imitations of Cicero. “How far the 
pore He was appropriate may be doubt- 
ed: Bellendenus had intended a 
work De Tribus Luminibus Romanofum, 
the Three Lights of Rome, Cicero, Senééa, 
and the elder Pliny—whence Dr. Paty con- 
ceived the idea of delineating the charac- 
tets of the then three most'emitient sena- 
tors of Great Britain. But, however great 
the inappropriateness of the modern ap- 
pendage to Bellendeous may have been, 
and however Dr. Parr might have more 
appositely employed “bis eritical talents, 
certain it is that the taste and character of 
the coniposition, and the singular diseri- 
mination in the portraits, created’ an ex- 
traordinary sevsation in the literary and 
political world. A translation was pub- 
lished -in octavo in 1788, but without the 
author’s approbation.[ Dr. Parr had 
thenceforth fully committed himself on the 
side of the popular party. This maturally 
terminated all hope of church preferment 
from the Court; and such was the low 
state of Dr. Parr’s pecuniary resources, 
that a subscription was made by the lead- 
ing Whigs of the day, about the same pe- 
riod as that for Mr, Fox, and a well-merited 
annuity of 300/. (truly honourable to the 
munificence of the donors) was purchased 
for Dr. Parr’s life. 

In 1789 appeared “ Tracts by Warbar- 
ton and a Warburtonian, not admitted isto 
the Collection of their respective Wotkt,” 
Svo. pp. 281, (reviewed in Or Vor: t1x, 
p. 247.) Although personal féetings ‘to- 
wards Bishop Hurd are thought to have 
given origin to this volume, yet it contains 
some admirable critical remarks. Tt pro- 
duced a reply entitled “ A Letter to Dr. 
Parr, occasioned by his Republication, &e.” 
(See vor. tx. p. 59.) 

In 1790 Dr. Parr exchanged the Cufacy 
of Hatton, though he still continued to re. 
side there as Deputy Curate, for the Rec- 
tory of Waddenhoe, in Northamptonshire. 
In the same year he became acquainted 
with Dr. Priestley. For this intimacy 
he thus apologises :—“ I am at a luss to 
see why a Clergyman of the Church of 
England should shun the presence of a 
dissenting minister merely because they do 
not agree on doctrinal points, which have 
long divided the Christian world ; and, in- 
deed, 1 have always found, that when'men 
of sense and virtue mingle in conversatien, 
the harsh and confused suspicions which 
they entertained of each other give way 
to more just and more candid sentiments.” 





t This is evident from a letler in our 
VOL. tvrit. p. 94, written by Dr, Parr, but 
signed A. A. The Traustatiog was by Mr. 
Beloe. 
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1m 1790 Dr. Parr was involved in the 
eoatrétersy on the real authorship of the 
Bampton Lectores p-eached by Dr. White, 
on whieh we may fod some op- prod 


pr a h prodaced 

unity to dilate. @ pam- 

phtet by Dr. White, ntitled “A Statement 

hite’s ete Rm marek dm 
Badcock and the 


been visiting Dr. Prestiey, made = 
to Hat- 

tof, and barn his house and library 
also. For three days aod nights Dr. Parr 
and his family were agitated with conster- 
ay, but happily before the 
mob could accommplisk their purpose, the 
military put an ead te their horrible pro- 
ceedings. In Yat wnvzaniplod period of 
national excitement, when political and 
religions prejudices raged together, Dr. 
Parr acted a manly, a decided, and a per- 
feetly honourable part. He ardently strove 
to conciliate the divided parties of his 
men, undisma by the dan- 

gers of the attempt and the unpromising 
consequences to his worldly interests. It 
js well known that the pretext for these out- 
tages was a meeting held by the Dissenters 
on the 14th of July, 1791, in celebration of 
the French Revolation. {1 uence 


born-enough to meditate another comme- 
moration upon the ensuing anniversary of 
that event, a-step that might have brought 
destruction upoo themselves and the whole 
towa, the Doctor in one'day began and 
finished his ** Letter from Irenopolis, to 
the Iobabitants of Eleutheropolis; or a 
serious address to the Dissenters of Bir- 
miogham, by a Member of the Established 
)” réviewed in vor. rxtt. 646. This 
extraordinary pamphlet produced au ad- 
vertisement from the Dissenters, in which 
they disclaimed all intention of meeting 
again apon' that occasion. Though con- 
sisting of onty 40 pages, it is among the 
eloquent of Dr. Parr’s publications ; 

it was, like most other of his productions, 
*ritten on the spur of the occasion, The 
sentiments he expresses with regard to Dr. 
Priestley are highly honourable to both 


les. ‘ 
Ia 1791, Dr. Parr, having received two 


Curtis, Rector of Solihull in Warwickshire. 
The grounds of this unlucky surmise rested 
in a few slight coincidences, which suspi- 
uswal, magnified into proof. There 


: 


character, contradicted the 
charge in the St. James’s Chronicle, whi: 
uced from the Doctor au octavo - 
phiet of 217 pages, thickly strewed with 
notes, and a ionate A enti- 
tled “* A Seguel to the Printed” Paper 
lately circulated in Warwickshire by the 
Rev. Charles Curtis, Brother of Alderman 
Curtis, a Birmingham Rector, &c.” 1792. 
Though the sw was little worthy of 
our modern Aristarchus, yet its page’ con- 
tain some admirable remarks on the politi- 
cal and religious topics of the day. So open 
to ridicule, however, was this huge Sequel, 
that it tempted Cumberland to enter the 
field with a humourous pamphlet called 
“ Curtius rescued from the Gulph, or the 
Retort Courteous to the Rev. Dr. Parr, in 
answer to his learned pampblet, entitled 
“ ASequel, &c.’” Here, as we remarked 
in our Review for 1792 (where both the 
Sequel and Retort, as well as Dr. Parr’s 
Letter from Irenopolis, are noticed), the 
author raked into the indexes of the Del- 
phin and Maittaire’s editions as cleverly 
as the Doctor cited Stobeus. From the 
title-page— 2 

Tile mi Par esse deus videtur, 

Ile, si fas est, superare divos. Catullus, 
to the word Finis inclusive, 

Jam sumus ergo Panes ! 
it was one string of pans. 

In 1793 he was plunged into the depths 
of another and yet more it con- 
troversy. Dr. Parr had been induced to 
afford valuable advice and assistance to 
Mr. Homer and Dr. Chatles Combe, io 
editing a most splendid and comprehen- 
sive edition of Horace. Mr. Homer. was 
an accurate and not unsuccessful editor 
of the prose classics, but his exertions on 
a poet of the very first order were such as 
are supposed to have hastened his end, 
On the demise of Mr. Homer, the bulk of 
the undertaking devolved on Dr, Combe, 
who was found incompetent to the sup- 
Sort Of 6 setuees © teh, dad Te, 
Parrt’s assistance towards the second vo- 
lume, from circumstances which may on 
some future occasion be developed, was 
withdrawn, and he was induced to publish 
some severe animadversions® ip the Bri- 
tish Critic, a periodical then lately esta- 
blished by Mr. Beloe and others, In re- 
ply to this Dr, Combe published a pam- 
phlet, intituled “* A Statement of Facts, 
relative to the behaviour of the Rev. Dr, 
Parr to the late Mr, Homer and Dr, 
Combe, in order to point out the source, 
falsehood, and malignity of Dr. Parr’s 
attack in the British Critic, on the cha. 


© This Gritique, which continued 
five timbers, was partly reprinted io 1812, 





wlth Sharetions cats itions,” in the 
fifth volume of the Classical Journal. 
racter 
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racter of Dr. Combe, 1794.” (See 
vel ixiv. 447.) In this Dr. Parr was 

ased of breach of promise, violation of 
pniretg and even want of veracity ; 
he was styled by his antagonist, “ the 
Literary Ajax,” and, to make that epi- 
thet replied in a closely-prioted 
8vo. pamphlet of 94 nag Remarks on 
the Statement of Dr. Charles Combe, by 
an occasional Writer in the British Critic, 
1795.” (See vol, Ixv. 957.) He therein 
takes occasion to enumerate the extent 
of his critical labours, which, he declares, 
had consisted in only one article in the 
British Critic, excepting those on the Ho- 
race, materials -for two in the Critical 
Review, six or seven entire, and assistance 
towards one or two others, i in the Monthly. 

Mr. Boswell, in his Life of Dr, John- 
son, having expressed his doubts respect- 
ing the correctness of Dr. Parr’s assertion 
that the great Lexicographer “not only ev- 
dured, but almost solicited an interview 
with Dr. Priestley,” Dr. Parr sent to this 
Magazine in March, 1795, his reasons for 
that assertion, which, accompanied by 
some curious correspondence, will be 
found in vol. Ixv. pp. 179, et seq. To this 
**a general answer” was prepared by Mr. 
Boswell, a short iime before his death, but 
not published. (See Nithols’s Lit. Anecd. 
ii. 403.) In the same year, Mr. Beloe 
published a Traaslation of Aulus Gellius, 
the very learned and judicious Preface to 
which was written by Dr. Parr. 

On Easter Tuesday, in the year 1800, 
Dr. Parr preached his justly-celebrated 
Spital Sermon. [t was published in 4to, 
the followmg year, with copious Notes, 
and is reviewed in vol, Ixxi. 1010. For 
éertain animadversions in the above pub- 
lication he incurred the censure of many 
persons, as having fostered the popular 
prejudices against Godwin, for whom he 
had at One time considerable friendship 
and’ respect. This occasioned the Au- 
thor of the Political Justice to publish, 
in the same year, an 8vo, pamphlet, 
entitled, ‘* Thoughts occasioned by the 
perusal of Dr. Parr’s Spital a 
being a Reply to the Attacks of Dr, P., 
Mr. Mackintosh, and others.” A sus- 
pension of intercourse was the conse- 
quence. 

* In 1801, Dr. Parr was offered (by Alex- 
ander Baring, esq.) but declined, the Vic- 
arage of Winterbourne Stoke, in Wiltshire ; 
and in 1302,he was presented by Sir Francis 
Burdett, to the Rectory of Graffbam, co, 
-Huatiogdon. The interesting correspon- 
dence which passed on this occasion was 
soon after published in our vol. Ixxii. 917. 
For this preferment, be gg relieved him as 
to pecuniary resources, he always %; 
pressed w due Sense “tl vere 
the worthy Baronet. wever, he 
eontinaed 7 stesctied to his Residence at 
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Hatton, where he had secured, and ever 
continued to maintain, the esteem. .of 
all his parishioners, had greatly embel- 
lished Fn Chureb by painted windows, 
&c, and given a peal of Bells... Nor 
would he have quitted Hatton for any 
preferment short of a Mitre, which iu 
1807 had nearly adorned bis manly brows. 

—* Had my frieuds,” be once waraily said 
to the compiler of Abia article, “had my 
friends continued in power one fortnight 
longer, it would have been alll settled ; Dr. 
Huntingford was to have been translated to 
Hereford,and I should have had Gloucester. 
My family arrangements were made; and 
I had detertmined that no Clergymaa in my 
Diocese, who bad occasion to call upon me, 
should depart without partaking of my 
diuner.’’—After a momestary pause be 
observed, ‘‘In the House of Peers I 
should seldom have opened my mouth, 
unless—uoless (he added with some 
warmth), eny ‘one had presumed to at- 
tack the character of my friend. Charles 
Fox—and thea I would have knocked 
him down with the full torrent of my im- 
petuosity. Charles. Fox was a great 
man ;—and so was your friend William 
Pitt ;—and I can tell you, that if I had 
them both in this room, and only we 
three had been together, I would have 
locked the door—but first would have had 
plenty of wine on the table,——and depend 
upon it, we should not have disagreed!” 

In 1803, Dr. Parr published. another 
4to. Sermon, “‘ preached on the late Fast; 
Oct. 19, at the Parish Church of Hatton,’”’ 
This is reviewed in vol. Ixxiii. p. 235. A 
Letter of the Doctor’s to the late Lord 
Warwick, on some electioneering disputes, 
was printed, but suppressed ; though as 
a specimen of the vituperative style, it is 
worthy, or as some may think unworthy, 
of preservation. 

Twenty years since he reprinted some 
metaphysical Tracts—Arthur Collier's 
Clavis Universalis ;, Conjecture quedam 
de Sensu, Motu, et Idearum Genera- 
tione ; An Enquiry into the Origin of the 
Human Appetites and Affectious, showing 
how each arises from Association; and 
Man in Quest of Himself, or a Defence of 
the Individuality of the Human Mind, or 
Self. These he intended to have republish - 
ed, probably with original remarks, but the 
whole impression is stored up in the 
Printer’s warehouse. 

In 1808, Mr. Coke of Holkham, made 
Dr. Parr an offer of the Rectory of Buck- 
ingham. This. however did not tempt the 
Doctor to leave the spot to which he was 
80 attached. 

Oo the death of Mr. Fox, Dr. Parr 
announced his intention of publishing a 
Life of bis celebrated friend-and political 
favourite. The expectations of the. meg 
were excited, but were certainly d 
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pointed, in a publication of two 8vo. 
volumes, entitled “ Charactets of the 
ee a Oe 
part written, Ph tris 
cencis,” 1809. cmetaen famed 
occupies 175 an original character 
in the form an Epistle to Mr. Coke, 
135 ; and the second volume is occupied 
with notes on the amelioration of the Penal 
Code and Religious Liberty, plentifally 
inlaid with ‘citations from the Classics. 
Considering the grotesque arrangement 
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neglect ; the phi- 
losophic reader will, however, discern the 


ical o:ator is there felicitously delineated. 

On December 27, 1516, after about six 
years’ widowhood, Dr. Parr married 
secondly, Mary, sister of Mr. Eyre of 
Coventry, who survives him. 

Two small publications must not pass 
unnoticed; one of which was priated by his 
especial request, and contains a critical 
Essay by Dr. Parr on the Character of 
Dr. Taylor, the learned Editor of Demos- 


1, “Two Music Speeches at Cam- 
bridge, in 1714 & 1730, by Roger Long, 
M, A. and John Taylor, M. A.* to'which 
are added, a Latin Speech of Dr. Taylor; 
Several of his juvenile Poems; some Mi- 
vor Essays in Prose; and Specimens of 
his Epistolary Correspondence ; with Me- 
moirs of Dr. Taylor and Dr. Long,” 
8v0, 1819. 

2. Four Sermons: 1, 2, by Dr. Taylor; 
3, by Bishop Lowth; and 4, by Bishop 
Hayter; with a preface suggested by re- 
marks of Dr. Parr.” 

Having now enumerated all Dr. Parr’s 
known publications, we must notice some 
of his minor literary prodactions. fa 
vol, lxvi. pp. 536, 639, will be found two 
letters from the Doctor (ove signed S. P. 
and the other P.), on the subject of How- 
ard’s Statue. In vol. Ixv. p. 921, will be 
seen a learned Letter he addressed to the 





* In a letter to the Editor Dr. Parr 
says, “ Accoiding to my promise, I have 
sent you Dr. John Taylor's famous Speech, 
and I think that you may safely reprint it. 
As some of your contemporaries are not 
very respectful to the memory of Taylor, 
I have ventured to correct sometimes An- 
glicisms, sometimes the violations of Latino 
idiom, and in one instance a gross breach 
of the ordinary-rules of grammar. I ad- 
mired this Speech when 1 was a College 
lad, and I continue to'admire it‘now. You 
will not dislike the high Tory principles.” 





Latin Inscription himself; but from thisac- 
cusation he was satisfactorily defended 
Mr. Eyre, of Solibull, who, it was 


prov 
reall it. (See vol. Ixvii. p. 117. 
silat edema has 


ed with a Latia Inscription by the Doctor, 
is printed in Nich. Lit. Anec. ix. 107. 

Many biographical characters from bis 
masterly pen, have graced the pages of 
Sylvanus Urban; his Memoirs of Mr. 
John Smitheman, Bp. Benuett, the Rev. 
John Dealtry, Miss Euphemia Brown, 
Bp. Horne, Mr. Bartlett, Mr. W. H. Luna 
the Bookseller, of his daughter Catherine- 
Jane Parr, and of his last surviving 
daughter, Sarah-Anone Wynne, may be 
found by reference to our General Index ; 
that of his companion and occasional 
amapnuensis, the Rev. J. Bartlam, in vol. 
xcit, i. 281. 

Of his Latin Epitaphs, of which he was 
justly proud, there are upwards of thirty. 
Those on Gibbon, at Fletching, Sussex ; 
Rev. Thos. Nelsov and Mr. Joha Smithe- 
man, both at Hatton ; John Baynes, esq. 
at Embsay, in Craven; his, daughter 
Catherine-Jane Parr, at Hatton ; Sir John 
Moore, at Corunna; Dr. Raine, at the 
Charter-House Chapel ; will be found by 
reference to our General Index; that on 
Dr. Burney, io Westminster Abbey, in 
vol, txxx. i. 294; that on John Lion 
(Founder of Harrow School), in Harrow 
Church, in vol. xci. ii. pp. 30, 404; 
that on Dr. Farmer, in the Cloisters of 
Emmenueil College, Cambridge, in Nich. 
Lit. Anecd. 11. 639 ; those on Mr. James 
Johnson, and his father James Johnson, 
M. D. in Worcester Cathedral, ilid. vol. 
vir. 496. Of all his Epitaphs, those to 
the memory of Mr. Gibbon, Dr. Jobnson 
(in St, Paul’s Cathedral), and Sir Jobn 
Moore, are most approved ; two to the 
memory of Burke and Fox, are said to be 
written with great force and elegance of 
diction, but have not yet seen the light. 
An English Epitaph to Dr. Priestley, iv the 
Unitarian Chapel, Birmingham, is printed 
im VoL. rxxvi. 674, ~ ; 
_ Dr. Parr and Lord Erskine have beea 
thought among the vainest meu of their 
times. At a dinner } years since, 


Dr. Parr, in extacies with the conversa- 

tional powers of Lord Erskine, called 

out ‘to Bim (though his junior): “ My 

Lord, | mean to write your ae 
“ 
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** Dr. Parr,” replied the noble lawyer, 
* jt isa temptation to commit suicide! ” 
The lines of Swift are not inapposite : 

« Tis av old maxim in the schools 

That vanity.’s the food .of fools ; 

« . ¥et new and then:your men of wit 
» . Will,condescend to take a bit. 


Dr: Parr’s library, which he built on 
coming to reside at Hatton, is a large and 
well-proportioned room. But as it was 
no longer capable of holding all his books, 
many of them have a long time been dis- 
tributed ‘among other apartments. The 
Doctor was always anxious to have it un- 
derstood, that he never aspired to the 
praise of a collector, and that ia his pur- 
chase of books he was uniformly attentive 
to their use, rather than their rarity; and 
to the importance of their contents, rather 
than to the elegance of their binding and 
of theirtype. For the best editions of 
classical writers—for the most useful and 
fearned works in philosophy, metaphy- 
sics, and biblical criticism—for general 
taste in selection, and wide range of litera- 
ture, a more valuable collection has pro- 
bably never been made by any single 
scholar. 

Perhaps the reader may wish to know 
in what manner the Doctor conducted his 
instructions from the pulpit. He has 
written many sermons : but in Middlesex, 
at Colchester, and at Norwich, he oftea 
preached extempore: and it were un- 
necessary to say that the ardour of bis 
temper, the fullness of his knowledge, and 
the strength of his understanding, always 
readily supplied him with matter perti- 
nent, forcible, and abundant. He preached 
without any preparatiou whatsoever, and 
his custom was to select his subject from 
that which struck him in the lessons, 
wary ned gospel, or psalms of the day. 
There was always method in these extem- 
poraneous effusions. They were fre- 
quently accompanied with critical re- 
marks; and they were delivered with an 
earnestness of mannet, and a correctness 
and vigour of diction, most interesting to 
the hearérs, and equal to the highest ex- 
pectations which could be formed of his 
powers, by men most prejudiced in his 
favour, and most accustomed to his con- 
Versation. At Hatton he generally took 
Up asermon written by Clarke, Balguy, 
or Jortin, or some other distinguished di- 
vine of the Established Church. But his 
own observations were always introduced ; 
and from the peculiarity of his thinking 
and his style, the difference was easily 
discerned by an intelligent hearer. Such, 
indeed, was bis readiness and copiousness, 
that of sermons which continued for half 
au hour or forty minutes, the parts which 
he merety read {scarcely occupied five or 
9ix pages. He has been heard to attribute 
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this talent partly to the habit which he 
had formed, when a young man, of speak- 
ing with the late Sir William Jones and 
the late Bishop ef Cloyne, in a ficti- 


tious character, upon *arious subjects of 
history, ethies, and politics; and partly 
to the necessity which had been imposed 
upon him, of communicating oral instruc- 
tion in his schools. The same talent often 
appeared with great lustre, when he threw 
out his thoughts upeo any intricate and 
important topic in the presence of his 
friends. His views were most compre- 
hensive, his arguments most acute: his 
diction correct without stiffness, and his 
imagery splendid without glare. 

So careful a guardian has the Doctor 
proved of the different bequests belonging 
to the poor of his parish at Hatton, that 
one of them has been tripled, after having 
been recovered from 36 years loss. Ano- 
ther is made to produce clothes for the 
poor in two parishes,* nearly in a tbree- 
fold proportion.—Another, left for the 
decoration of the church, bas beenrescued 
from an inferior class of trustees, who for- 
merly misapplied the revenue; and the 
revenue itself is increased in value, as well 
as employed to the purpose for which it 
was originally designed. 

The Doctor’s last illness was long pro- 
tracted ; in the course of it appearances 
were, more than once, so favourable as to 
excite the strongest hopes for his recovery; 
but about a fortnight before his decease, 
all these flattering ideas took their flight. 
From that time he gradually declined, the 
vital powers slowly, almost imperceptibly 
wasting, till exhausted nature sunk, aud he 
gently expired, having completed his 78th 
year on the 26th of January. Gis extra- 
ordinary mind, whenever itself, was to the 
last serene and placid,—calmly, even 
cheerfully resigned. It was most grati- 
fying, said his weeping relatives and 
friends, to hear, mingled with the devout- 
est breathings of pious acquiescence in 
the will of Providence, the warm and 
tiny | expressions which often broke 

m his lips, of the intense feeling of 
generous concern he ever evinced, for the 
welfare of his friends, his numerous 
acquaintance, his country, and his fellow 
men. With that greatness of mind which 
can anticipate calmly and cheerfully the 
last awful change of mortal man, he gave 
minute directions respecting his funeral. 
His remains were deposited near those 
of his late wife and her daughters, in a 
vault in Hatton Church. They were at- 
tended on foot by nearly forty gentlemen 
in mourning, consisting of the clergy of 
the surrounding parishes, &c. The pall- 





* Hatton is divided into three distinct 
parishes, each of which provides for its 
own poor. 
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hearers were seyen clergymen, and one 
dissenting minister; and the coffin was 
borne .by . parishiqners, of ,Hatton, ap- 
pointed by. himself. Agreeably: to bis 
express) disections, the burial service 
masread by: the, Rey. Rapn. Kennedy, 
Ministers of St. Pauls Chapel, Birmi 
ham. . A sermon was preached also, “in 
ebesieuce to hie command,’ by the Rev. 
Dr. Butler, Vices of Kenilwarth, and head 
Master.of Shrewsbury School, This was 
introduced after the reading of the lesson: 
The warmth of his friendsbip, which 
thiongh 25 years the speaker had himself 
experienced, and bis affectionate and un- 
Temitting kindness, manifested during 40 
years, to his mourniwg parishioners and 
veighbours, were particularly dwelt upon. 
Dr. Pare dieeeted to be inscribed on his 
Moaumeut: ‘* What doth the Lord thy God 
require of thee, but to do justice, io love mer- 
cy, and to walk humbly with thy, God?” 
This was Dr. Butler’s text. On the fol- 
lowing Sunday, the Rev. Dr, Wade, Vicar 
of St. Nicholas, Warwick, there preached a 
fanecal sermon for him, which was attended 
by an immense concourse of all ranks. 
Another was delivered the same day, at 
the High-street Dissenting Chapel. 

Of the various characters of Dr. Parr 
which bave appeared since his decease, 
yone is more excellently composed, and 
at the same time more impartial and just, 
than that cootaiped in Dr. Butler’s Ser- 
mop. ‘With some extracts from this we 
shall conclude. 

* He was gifted by nature with a most 
powerful and capacious intellect, which he 
cultivated by early and diligent applica- 
tion. His memory was almost miracu- 
lous, and the stores which he could pour 
forth from it, on every subject of litera- 
ture, were perfectly, inexhaustible. In. 
abstruse and metapbysical inquiries he 
had no superior. The quickness of his 
perception led his mind to remote and oc- 
cult causes and their consequences, and 
the soundness of his judgment enabled 
him to discriminate between truth and er- 
ror, between hypothesis and fact. Deeply 
versed in the @ritings of the antieut phi- 
losophers, and especially in those of the 
Academic and Peripatetic schools, and in- 
timately conversant also with all the emi- 
nent writers ov moral and metaphysical 
subjects in modern times, he could pierce 
into the most secret recesses of the human 
mind, and trace. its passions and its 
habits, its virtues and its vices, to the 
very source from which they spring. 

“* He combined in himself a rare and 
happy union of qualities that are seldom 
compatible with each other ; quick percep- 
tion and souod judgment, retentive me- 
Mory and vivid imagination ;. uuwearied 
assiduity and accurate research. ; 

Thus pre-eminent himself io learning, 


he was most liberal in communicating it, 
and in sowing the seeds and fostering the 
growth of it, by his advice, by bis interest, 
and very largely and frequently by bis. 
pecuniary assistance to all scholars who 


were inadequate to their support at the 
universities. 7 

“ In politics his ardent love of freedom, 
his hatred of oppression, and bis ivvinci- 
ble spirit, joined to the most disinterested 
and incorruptible integrity, and the most 
resolute inde; , even in the days 
of poverty and privation, made him at- 
ways a prominent and conspicuous cha- 
racter.”’ . 


Lieut. Gen. R. Battarv Lone. 


This able and meritorious officer was 
the second son of the late Edward Long, 
esq. of whom a memoir was inserted im 
our Obituary of March, 1813. He was 
born April 4, 1771, and was educated at 
Harrow under Dr, Drury, afier which he 
went tothe University of Gottingen, for 
the purpese of pursuing the studies of the 
military profession. On May 4, 1791, he 
was gazetted to a cornetcy in the King's 
Dragoon Guards, commanded by General 
Sir George Howard, K. B. and in June, 
1793, embarked with his regiment for 
Flanders, and joined the army then under 
the command of H.R. H. the Duke of 
York. He was gazetted Lieutenant, Feb. 
25, 1793, aad Captain, Nov, 6, of the fol- 
lowing year. At the commencement of 
the Campaiga in (794, he succeeded Cap- 
tain Carleton (soa of the late Lord. Dor~ 
chester, and who was killed by his side, at 
the attack of Premont), in the post of Ma- 
jor of Bri He was preséot at the 
brilliant actions at Cateau and at Tournay, 
as well as at the different engagements and 
sieges which occurred daring the Cam- 
paign of the British army in the Nether- 
lands aod Holland, and having been ap- 
pointed Deputy Adjutant-General under 
General Don, remained with the army du- 
ring the whole of their terrible retreat, and 
was among the last who re-embarked at 
Cuxbarven, in the month of January, 1796. 
Oa bis retura to England, he was. continued 
upon the Home Staff as Major of Brigade, 
but resigned it on being appointed Aid-de- 
Camp to the late Rt. Hon. Sir William 
Pitt, K. B. at whose installation in 1803, 
he officiated ag Esquire of the Bath. lo this 
situation he remained until promoted by 
purchase, from a majority of the York 
Rangers, (to which be had beea gazetted, 
July 26, 1797,) tothe Lieutenant-Colonelcy 
mounted Riflemen, com- 
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March 8, 1798. With them he immedj- 
ately embarked for Ireland, and serv- 
ed there during the whole of the Rebel- 
lion, mitigating, on every occasion he 
could exercise his authority and influence, 
the unhappy violences of those times. In 
1800 he returned to England, and was 


May 30, to the Lieutenant-Colo- — 


gazetted i ‘ 
neley of the York Hussars. This regiment 
he formed and continued in until its dis- 
bandment on the peace of Amiens, when 
the officers presented him with a valuable 
sword, in testimony of their gratitude and 
esteem. He then passed some time at the 
Military College of High Wycombe, and 
on. the breaking out of the war was gazet- 
ted Lieutenant-Colonel of the 2od Dra- 
goon Guards, Dec. 30, 1805, and. went 
again to Ireland in the following year. He 
was soon after offered the command of the 
King’s Dragoon Guards by his late Majes- 
ty through Sir William Pitt (then Colonel 
of that regiment), but declined it from mo- 
tives of delicacy, in not wishing to be 
placed over the heads of those officers 
under whom he had once served. 
Preferring also the Light Cavalry ser- 
vice, he accepted the unsolicited offer, from 
General Lord Harcourt, of the command 
of the 16th Light Dragoons, of which he 
was gazetted Lieutenant-Colonel, Aug. 22, 
1805, but was again removed to the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonelcy of the 15th Light Dra- 
goons, Dec. 17, of the same year, on the 
recommendation of their Colonel the Duke 
of Cumberland, and at the particular 
desire of his Jate Majesty. This regi- 
ment was brought into such an excellent 
state of discipline under bis directions, that 
he subsequently received the thanks of 
his Royal Highness. On April 25, 1808, 
he was gazetted full Colonel, and on the 
30th of Oct. following, embarked for Spain, 
having been appointed to serve as Colonel 
of the Staff of the army then under the 
command of Lieutenant-General Sir John 
Moore. In consequence of the rapid re- 
treat of the British troops, and the interpo- 
sition of the enemy, he never joined them 
on their march, and after having traversed 
a great tract of country, re-embarked at 
Vigo, and went from thence to Corunna, 
where he arrived on the evening preceding 
the battle. Although he had no command, 
he disembarked for the purpose of offering 
his services, was present throughout the en- 
gagement, and at the‘death of the lamented 
commander with whom he had always 
lived on terms of the greatest friendship. 
He landed at Portsmouth Jan.-19, and 
on July 26, of the same year (1809), he 
was appointed Adjutant-General to the 
Forces under the command of the Ear! of 
Chatham, and embarked in the Venerable, 
on the expedition to. Walcheren. The 
capture of Flushing having terminated 
that unfortunate enterprize, he returned 
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with the army to England, and: embarked, 
in the following year, in the Victory, land- 
ed at Lisbon, and joined the army under 
Lord Wellington at Coimbra. He was 
then appointed to command the Cavalry 
in the South, under the orders of Marshal 
Beresford. He bad the chief direction of 
the Cavairy movements in the gallant 
action at Campo Major, was engeged at 
Los Santos, and was second in command 
of the Cavalry ip the important and san- 
guinary battle of Albuera. For his exer- 
tions on that glorious day he received the 
thanks of Parliament. He was subse- 
quently engaged in the actions at Usagre, 
Ribera, Arroyo del Molino, and Alma- 
rez, and was gazetted Major-General, 
June 4, 1811.—The army of the South 
then joined Lord Wellington at Madrid on 
the retreat from Burgos, and General 
Long remained under the orders of his 
Lordship. After having been present at 
Vittoria, at the Pyrenees, and. at Pampe- 
luna, aud having been publickly thanked 
by Sir Rowland Hill, for his active exer- 
tions in rescuing 400 wounded British 
Soldiers in the Pyrenees from the hands of 
the enemy, he was recalled by orders 
from this Country, in order to make room 
for the promised appointment of a Junior 
Officer. He received, on his departure, the 
most gratifying assurances of the a ion, 
esteem, and regret of the officers who had’ 
served under him, particularly those of the 
13th Dragoons, which regiment he bad 
commanded ever since his arrival in the 
Peninsula. On his return to England he 
was offered a command in Scotland, but 
immediately declined it. He was gazetted: 
Lieutenant-General July 19, 1821, died in 
Berkley Square, on the 2nd March, 1825, 
and was buried in the Church at Seale, in 
the county of Surrey. 

In the estimation of characters, the par- 
tiality of private friendship is too often and 
too truly thought to call forth unmerited 
panegyric. We should not, however, do 
justice tothe memory of a gallant officer, 
if we were to withhold the just tribute of ad- 
miration for one whose scrupulous sense 
of honor, whose high-minded principles of 
independence, whose noble disinterested-. 
ness and unbounded generosity of disposi- 
tion, secured him the love and esteem of all 
who knew him, and will ever live in the 
recollection of those friends who have sur- 
vived him. 


Rev. Peter E:ms.ey, D. D. 


The Rev. Peter Elmsley (whose death 
we announced in 284), was 
born in 1773, and educated first at. a 
school at Hampstead, and afterwards at 
Westminster. His extraordinary profi- 
- caused him 
to be placed in the sixth or highest form 

at 
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at this seminary ; but he was precluded 
by his age from becoming a member of the 
foundation. It was however generally 
expected, that a studentship would have 
been conferred upon him by the Dean 
of Christchurch, and there is reason to 
believe that something oy a pro- 
mise to this effect was » which an 
influence not easy to be resisted in fa- 
vour of another person had weight 
enough to frustrate. Mr. Elmsley was 
equally unsuccessful in an attempt to 
obtain a Fellowship at. Merton; and 
thus left the University of Oxford with 
none of its rewards or emoluments, but 
with a reputation for deep and extensive 
learning, which no under-graduate bad 
for many years obtained. He was in 
fact at that early age far beyond what 
is commonly meant by instruction, and 
fit to bear a part as an equal in all lite- 
rary conversation with any whom the 
University had to produce. It is possi- 
ble, that this unusual inversion of the 
relative proportions between the rulers 
of a college and their pupils, which, free 
as he was from all vain glory and arro- 
gance, it was not in his nature to keep 
out of view, and which indeed could not 
be concealed, might produce some de- 
gree of jealousy, and lessen in some per- 
sons that cordiality of regard which his 
virtues deserved, if it did not even tend 
to make them extenuate the praise due 
to bis intellectual powers. It must be 
added, by way of excuse as well as expla- 
nation, that Mr. Elmsley was rather 
unguarded in conversation, and pos- 
sessed a strong propensity to seize the 
ludicrous point of view, which, though 
accompanied with perfect good-nature 
and benevolence, is not a talent in great 
favour with those who think, not un- 
justly, that the subordination and seri- 
ousness of a University cannot well be 
maintained without somewhat more of 
solemnity, eyen in trifles, than is conso- 
nant to the general habits of the world. 
However this may be, it is certain that 
he quitted Oxford with far less favour- 
able impressions than those which came 
afterwards, to occupy bis mind, and to 
tender that University, for the latter 
years of his life, the object of his affec- 
tionate solicitude, as well as his most 
favoured residence. 

Mr. Elmsley took orders not long 
afterwards proceeded M. A. in 1797, and 
was presented in 1798, by W. J. H. 
Blair, Esq. to Little Horkesiey, a small 
chapelry in Essex, which he retained 
to his death, but the whole emolumenis 
of which, after ceasing to reside there, 
he bestowed on his curate. He never 
held any other preferment in the church. 

“the death of his uncle, Mr. Peter 
E » the well-known bookseller, 
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he shortly after inherited an 
fortune, which left him at liberty to 
devote his mind to those literary re- 
searches which were its resource and de- 
light, especially to Greek: philology, 
which he soon chose as his favourite 
province. The events in the life of a 
man of letters, thus independent in for- 
tune, and tranquil in character, cannot 
be expected to furnish much informa- 
tion. Mr. Elmsley resided for séme 
time at Edinburgh, and became inti- 
mately acquainted with the distinguished 
young men who set on foot the Edin- 
burgh Review in 1802. To this publi- 
cation he contributed several articles on 
Greek literature; the Critique on 
Heyne’s Homer in the 4:b Number, on 
Schweighauser’s Atheneus in the 5th, on 
Bloomfield’s Prometheus in the 35th, 
and on Porson’s Hecuba, in the 37th : 
there may possibly be others of which 
we are not immediately aware. In the 
Quarterly Review he wrote an article on 
Markland’s Supplices, and some others, 
which we cannot particularize. The 
only instance of his taking up the pen 
for the purpose of publication, on any 
but a philological subject, as far as we 
know, was in a Critique of Lord Claren- 
don’s Religion and Policy, in the 38th 
Number of the Edinburgh Review. His 
more ostensible contributions to classi- 
cal literature are well known: an edi- 
tion of the Acharnanes in 1809 ;. of the 
CE£dipus Tyrannus in 1811; of the He- 
raclide in 1815; of the Medea in 1818; 
of the Bacche in 1821 ; and lastly of the 
CEdipus Coloneusin 1823. These publi- 
cations established his fame throughout 
Europe as a judicious critic and con- 
summate master of the Greek language. 
Without entering into comparisons, 
which must always be invidious, and for 
which the present writer is by no means 
prepared, it may be said without hesita- 
tion, that be was in the very first class 
of scholars whom this country has pro- 
duced in this advanced age of philologi- 
cal researches. Aware of the uncer- 
tainty of conjecture, he was always diffi- 
dent of correcting the text without au- 
thority ; which is the more to be re- 
marked, because of one at jeast of the 
dramatists who chiefly occupied bis at- 
tention, Sophocles, he entertained a 
very low opinion of the existing manu- 
scripts, which he believed to have been 
all transcribed from, or corrected by, a 
Codex Archetypus, itself written about 
the 7th century, when the purity of the 
Athenian idiom had ceased to be under- 
stood. This judgment, however, was not 
hastily formed ; no man submitted more 
patiently to the drudgery of collation, 
or was more anxious to avail bimself of 
all the assistanee which the great Eu- 
ropean 
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ropean repositories of manuscripts af- 
ford. It was in a considerable degree 
for this purpose that Mr, Elmsley vir 
sited France and Italy several times, and 
opent the entire winter of 1818 in the 
tian Library at 

Mr. Elmsley lived a few years, after 
his return from Edinburgh, in Gower: 
street; but in 1807 took a house at St. 
Mary Cray ; sacrificing the allurements 
of Lendon society for the sake of bis 
mother and some other relatives, to 
whom a country residence was more eli- 
gible. He continued in the midst of a 
polished and hospitable neighbourhood, 
to whom his excellence of disposition 
and lively wit rendered bim the object of 
high esteem and attachment, and in the 
enjoyment of a learned leisure, till 1816, 
when he set out on a tourto Italy. Fa- 
miliar in an extraordinary degree with 
modern history, and all the information 
subsidiary to it, and endowed with a 
minute curiosity as to all the details of 
such subjects, he felt a strong relish for 
foreign travel. Seldom with a compa- 
nion, still more seldom with a servant, 
he wandered through celebrated scenes, 
adding continually to his immense 
stores. of accumulated knowledge, rather 
indeed through the eye than the éar ; 
fot he eaveateeed little with foreigners, 
notwithstanding his accurate acquaint- 
ance with the French and Italian lan- 
guages. He returned to England in 
1817, and then took up his abode at Ox- 
ford, which he now determined to make 
his permanent residence. In 1818 he 
went again to Italy ; and after return- 
ing in the spring of 1819, was easily per- 
suaded te accept a sort of commission 
from our Government, jointly with Sir 
Humphrey Davy, to superintend the de- 
velopement of the papyri found at Her- 
culaneum. It will be remembered, that 
more sanguine hopes were entertained 
than the experiment realized, that the 
genius of this illustrious chemist might 





evercome the obstacles which had hi-. 


therto prevented those interesting vo- 
hinies.from being unrolled. But as it 
was of high importance that no time 
should be unnecessarily wasted in an 
operation which must, on any supposi- 
tion, bé tedious, Mr. E. was relied upon 
te direct the choice of manuscripts, as 
seon as by partially laying them open, 
the» contents and character of each 
should'be determined. The experiment, 
as is well known, proved whully abor- 
tive;. and) Mr. Elmsley returned 10 
Evgland in 1820; but having impru- 
dently exposed himself too much. to the 
heat, he was seized.wiih .a severe fever 
at Turin, from which, it is. probable, 
the subsequent faiiure of bis constitu- 


tne "eting gone meal 


apparent commencement of 
disease of. the heart hay: be 
whieh ultimately deprived the world of 
this eminent scholar. After his retura 
from Italy he lived almost wholly 
Oxford; he took the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity, beeame Princifial of Alban 
Hall, and Camden Professor of History 
in 1823, and was justly expected to suc+ 
ceed on the next vacancy of a Canonry 
of Christ Church. 

Though Dr. Elmsley must: be chiefly 
known to the public as a Greek critic, it 
was by no means in this department of 
learning that bis abilities and acquire- 
ments were most extraordinary in the 
eyes of his friends; and some of them 
have frequently regretted that he sbould 
have confined bimself,in what he meant 
for the world, to so narrow a walk as 
that of collating manuscripts, and at« 
tempting to restore the text of a few 
tragedies. He certainly did not over-va- 
lue the importance of this very limited 
province of phitology, which the conspi- 
cuous success of one great scholar has ren- 
dered perbaps too exclusively fashionable 
among those who aim at a reputation for 
classical learning ; yet, from whatever 
eause, be was content to pass séveral 
years in a species of labour which, to 
say the least, did not call into aetion the 
full powers of his mind, or impart to 
others his immense stores of general 
knowledge. He was probably the best 
ecclesiastical scholar in England; more 
conversant. than any one with all the 
history of religious opinion, except per~ 
haps for the present times, and with ‘ail 
the details, however trifling, connected 
with the several churches of Christen- 
dom. Few priests of that of Rome could 
better know their own discipline and 
ceremonies, which he could explain with 
a distinctness and accuracy altogether 
surprising, and characteristic of his re« 
tentive memory, and the clear arratge~ 
ment of his knowledge. He was almost 
equally at home in the civil institutions 
and usages of different countries, and in 
every species of historical information, 
never pretending to knowledge that ‘he: 
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did not possess, but rarely found defi- 


cient in the power of answering any 
question. This astonishing comprehen- 
Siveness and exactittue of learning was 
united to a sound and clear judgment, 
and an habitual impartiality. Averse tu 
all that wore-the appearance of passion, 
or evén of as much seal-as men of less 
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phlegmatic temperame 
mingle with their opinions, he was gene- 
rally inclined to a middle course in spe- 
culation as well as practice, and looked 
with philosophical tranquillity on the 


jents cannot but 


contending factions, rel or politi- 
cal, whom history displayed to him, 
or whem he witnessed in hig own 
age. If he spoke with asperity or 
matked contempt of any, it was of 
hot-headed and bigoted partizans, whose 
presumptuous ignorance is so often 
united witb disingenuous sophistry. 
These were frequently the objects of a 
vein of pleasantry, wherein he parti- 
cularly excelled. For it would hardly be 
suspected, by those who have only heard 
of Elmsiey as an eminently laborious 
philologist, that his liveliness of imagi- 
nation, and readiness of wit, were as 
remarkable as his learning. Those who 
had the good fortune to enjoy his inti- 
macy, and preserved it by correspond- 
ence, can best bear witness to these 
distinguishing qualities. His letters, 
especially those written during his tra- 
vels, were rich in a diffused vis comica, 
a perpetual: liveliness, more delightful 
than the occasional sallies of professed 
wits; bis prompt memory suggesting 
quotations .and illustrative allusions 
from all ancient and modern literature. 
In this quick perception of the ludi- 
crous, and in his fondness for comedies 
and.other light reading, as well as in 
his erudition and Sagacity, he bore a 
resemblance to Porson. But none of 
the blemishes which alloyed that great 
man’s character could be imputed to 
Mr, Elmsley. His life had been uni- 
formly regular; and his conversation, 
though entirely free from solemnity, 
strictly correct. In all the higher duties 
of morality no one could be more un- 
blameable. His kindness towards his 
family and friends, his scrupulous inte- 
gtity, his disdain of every thing base and 
servile, were conspicuous to all who had 
opportunities of observing his character, 
though never ostentatiously displayed. 
The last months of bis life called forth 
other qualities, which support and dig- 
nify the hours of sorrow and suffering ; 
a steady fortitude, that uttered no com- 
plaint, and betrayed no infirmity; with 
a calm and pious resignation, in that 
spirit of Christian philosophy he bad 
always cultivated, to the pleasure of his 
Creator. 





_ .Ricuarp Satwey, Esg. 
Feb.4. At-his seat, Moor Park, near 
Pi in Tule highiy 20 — Sal- 
wey i ly respect: gen- 
theman was paternally descended. from 
Gant. Mac. April, 1895. 
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the ancient family of Salwey, who were 
seated ‘at Cannock, in Staffurdshire, in 
the reign of William the Conqueror ® : 
and maternally, from the Lords Folliott, 
of Ballyshanon, in Ireland, his mother 
baving been the only daughter of Thu- 
mas Folliott Baugh, of Stow House, co. 
Salop, Esq. At the commencement of 
the late war, Mr. Salwey served in the 
lith regiment of Light Dragoons; but 
having retired from the army, his patrio- 
tism displayed itself by his accepting 
the situation of Colonel Commandant of 
the Ladiow Volunteers; and, in 1807, 
he was appointed High Sheriff of the 
County of Hereford. In 1795 be mar- 
ried Isabella, daughter of Job Walker 
Baugh, of Stow House, Esq. by whom 
be had an only son, John Salwey, Esq. 
his successor in the family estates ; and 
five daughters, of whom Constance 
Isabella, the eldest, married Thomas 
Beale, of Heath House, near Ludlow, 
Esq. the presumed male represen' ative 
of the celebrated Robert Beale, Clerk of 
the Privy Council to Queen Elizabeth. 

Mr. Salwey was buried in the family- 
vault, in Richard’s Castle Church, on 
the 14th of February; and as a slight 
proof of the estimation in which he was 
held by the most distinguished, as well 
as by the humblest of his neighbours, it 
is only necessary to state, that his pall 
was supported by the Right Hon. the 
Ear! of Powis, Lord Viscount Clive, the 
Hon. Robert Henry Clive, the Hon. 
Frederick Robinson, Sir William Bough- 
ton, Bart. Thomas Andrew Knigtt, Esq. 
Thomas Andrew Knight, jun. . and 
the Rev. John Rocke; that all the 
shops in the town of Ludlow were closed 
on the day of his interment; and that 
30 of the mast respectable of his tenants 
followed the remains of their lamented 
landlord to his grave. 





“jobs onghoes, Pov 

Feb. 12. Jobn ys >, est 
Barrister-at-law. The circumstances of his 
at night from Pentonville, to his huuse. in 
Burton Street, when, meeting with a brick- 
layer of the name of Bennett, whom he 
previously seen at the Prince of Weles Ta- 
vera in North-street, a scuffle ensued, the 
consequence of which was a fatal fall, pro- 
ducing a concussion of the brain. He died 
ine few minutes after he had been brought 
back to the tavern ; and a Corouer’s Jury 
er a verdict of ‘‘ Manslaughter against 

illiam Bennett.” 





* A particular account of the family of 
Saiwey is given im Dr. Nash’s History of 
‘Worcestershire under Stamford, 

Mr. Parry 
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in. Flintshire. His father, who was Rector 
of Llanferns, sent him at a proper age to 
the Grammar School at Ruthin ; and on his 
removal placed him in the office of his ma- 
ternal uncle, Mr. Wynn, a Solicitor at Mold. 
He subsequently entered himself a student 
of the Middle Temple, and was called to the 
Bar in 1811. As a Barrister, he chose the 
Chester circuit, and for some time practised 
with every prospect of success; but becom- 
ing of property by the death of 
his father, and being too much attached to 
the social pleasures of the metropolis, his 

tice gradually dwindled, till, at length, 

1e lost all connection with the Bar. 

. His latter years were in great measure de- 
voted to literary pursuits; he was the author 
of several poems inserted in the “* Welch 
Melodies,” and was the projector of ** The 
Cambro-Briton.” About six months before 
his death he published the first volume of a 
biographical work, entitled ‘‘ The Cambrian 
Plutarch,” reviewed in p. 611 of our last 
volume: and he had, a pie time previous 
to his death, been appointed to superintend 
the Welch portion of the great National 
History, about to be published by Govern- 
ment. 

He married a daughter of Mr. Thomas, 
a respectable solicitor of Lilanfyllin, co. 
Montgomery, and has left an amiable family 
of two sons and three daughters almost with- 
out provision. 


Rev. R. D. Cumsertanp, ‘LL.B. 

Jan.31. At Driffield, near Cirencester, 
after long and severe sufferings from the 
stone, aged 72, the Rev. Richard Denison 
Cumberland. He was of Magdalen College, 
Cambridge; was presented to the Vicarage 
of Driffield, with the annexed Chapelry of 
Harnhill, by T. Smith, esq. in 1776, and 
took his degree of LL.B. in 1780. During 
his long ministry he scarcely ever quitted the 
care of his churches, contributing always wil- 
lingly to the comforts of the labouring poor, 
and fulfilling the necessary duties of a good 
Magistrate antl Rural Dean.. Liberal to others 
on all occasions, and temperate in the use of 


the of fortune himself, he died with- ~ 


out having created an enemy by his own 
fault. 

His descent was from Denison Cumber- 
land, Archdeacon of Northampton, whose 
son was the celebrated Richard Cumberland, 
Bishop of Peterborough, the author of San- 
ehoniatho’s Pheenician History, the Law of 
Nature, and a Treatise on Hi Weights 
and Measures, &c. He was-also grandson 
‘to John Cumberland, whose noble -inven- 
tion of bending ship timber by meaus of 
steam in cases of sand, has been the means 
of saving millions to this country, and in 
which he expended a large fortune, without 
receiving any adequate reward. His descent 
on.the maternal side was equally honourable, 
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. Mr. Parry was born in 1787, near Mold, 
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being in a direct line from the renowned 
Admiral Balchen, who was lost in the ship 
Victory, and to whose memory Government 
erected a monument in Westminster Abbey. 

He has left a widow, and one only h- 
ter, married to the Rev. J. P. Jones, A. M. 
of Brecon. 


oe —oe— 
CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 


Lately. Rev. Robert Blakeney, B. C. L. of 
Great Elm, co. Somerset. He was of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, B. C. L. June 6, 
1792. He was presented to the Rectory of 
Elm in 1816, by the Rev. R. Blakeney, &e. 

Rev. Wilfred Clark, M. A. Rector of Cas- 
tle Camps, Cambridgeshire, late Preacher at 
the Charter House, and formerly Fellow of 


St. Peter's College, Cambridge, who - 
ted him thereto in 1912. The * moa 


is in the patronage of the Governors of the 
Charter House. He proceeded B. A. 1791, 
M. A. 1791. 


In his 73rd year, the Rev. James Dow- 
land, Rector of Winterborne Clenstone, 
near Blandford, to which he was presented 
in 1795, by G. M. Pleydell, esq. and a Ma- 
gistrate for that county. 

Rev. Thomas Gartham, M. A. Master of 
Skipton Grammar School, co. York. He 
was of Queen’s College, Oxford, M. A. 
July 7, 1787. 

t his father’s house, Settle, Yorkshire, 
the Rev. J. Holgate. 

The Rev. William James, Rector of 
Harescomb, with the annexed Chapelry of 
Pitchcourt, co. Gloucester, to which he was 
presented in by Mr, and Mrs. Parnell. 

Rev. W. Molony, Rector of Dunleckney, 
co. Carlow. 

Rev. J. Weddell Parsons, upwards of 40 
years Vicar of Wellington, and Perpetual 
Curate of Marstow and Pencoyd, Hereford- 
shire. He was of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
B. A. 1776; was presented to the Vicarage 
of Wellington in 1783, by the Prebendary ; 
and to the Curacies by the Vicar of Sellick. 

At Newton Cottage, the Rev. John Par- 
sons, Vicar of Marden, Wilts. He was 
sleeping (as usual) in his chair after dinner, 
and his friends, when about to awake him, 


discovered he was a corpse. He was t- 
ed to Marden, in 1816, by the Dean and 
Chapter of Bristol. 


At Bishopton, Durham, after a very long 
illness, and at an advanced age, the Rev. 
Ralph Tatham, formerly of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, B. A. 1776, and father of 
the Public Orator of that University. He 
was formerly Vicar of Addingham, in Cum- 
berland, to which he was presented by the 
Dean and Chapter of Carlisle. * 


Dec. 24. In his 75th.year, the Rev. 
Wx. Pochin. He was of Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1772, M. A. 1775. Hs 
was instituted ‘to Morcott in 1788,.0n his 

own 
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presentation; and to the Rectory 
Little Cornard, Suffolk, in 1815, on that 
of Mrs. Green. 


of 


dan. 27. At the Bull and Mouth Ion, 
Leeds, 63, the Rev. Henry Gale. . He 
was of Trinity College, Cambridge, A. M. 
1804; was Minister of the Chapel of Sea- 
mer, Rector of Escrick, and Rector of 
Hawkswell, all co. York. Ps - Can he 
was presented in 1788, by Gene ; to 
the second in 1794, by Henry Gale, esq. ; 
and to the last in 1803, by Mr. and Mrs, 
Gale. 

Feb.1. In his 83rd year, the Rev. Thos, 
Rowland Berkeley, D.D, He was formerly 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, where he 
took his degrees of M. A. Jan. 14, 1769; 
B.D. May 30, 1786; and D. D. two days 
after. He was presented by the Earl of 
Craven, in 1797, to the Rectory of Rugby, 
in Warwickshire, and to that of Wootton, 
Oxfordshire, in 1788, by his College. He 
held both livings till his death, but since 
his preferment to Wootton, had constantly 
resided there, the object of extraordinary 
esteem, love, and veneration. Never was 
the decease of a Pestor more severely felt. 

Feb. 25. Aged 82, the Rev. Dr. Benja- 
min Hall, Prebendary of Hicman’s and Pre- 
eentor of the Cathedral of Llandaff, and for 
29 years Chancellor of the Diocese. He was 
of Jesus College, Oxford, M. A. 1766, B.D. 
1774, D.D. 1796; w in 1788, by 
the Bishop of Llandaff, to the Chapelry of 
Coedgernew and the Perpetual Curacy of St. 
Bride’s Wentlog, co. Monmouth, and in 
1820, hy the Archdeacon and Chapter, to 
the Rectory of Marcross, co, Glamorgan. 
He was also a Deputy-Lieutenant and Jus- 
tice of the Peace for the latter county. 

Feb. 26. Aged48, the very Rev. Wm. 
Magenis, D.D. of Danesfort, Dean of Kilmore, 
Rector of Kildallen, &c. in that Diocese, and 
brother to Richard Magenis, esq. M. P. for 
Enniskillen. His premature death was 
caused by immersing his foot when attacked 
by erysipelas, into cold water, which fixed 
the disease in his stomach. The chief of 
his large personal and other property has 
been left to his nephew, Captain Mazenis, 
late of the Royal Petia, nephew to the 
Earl of Enniskillen, and one of the Commis- 
sioners of Civil Accounts. The gallant Cap- 
tain lost an arm at the battle of Albuera. 

March 12. At Leamington, in his 47th 

ear, the Rev. Robert Bland, Curate of 
Kealiverth. He was. of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, where he ded B. A. 1802. 
He high classical and literary 
attainments, and was greatly accomplished 
in music. As an instructor of youth, he was 
much beloved by his pupils. His published 
works are: Edwy and Elgiva, Poems, 8vo. 
1808.—The Four Slaves of Cythera, a 
ical Romance, 8vo. 1809.—A Collection 

of the most beautiful Poems of the Minor 
Poets. of Greece, with Notes and IIlustra- 
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tions, and an admirable Preface, 8vo. 1913. 
—A Translation of the interesting Memoirs, 
&e. of Baron de Grimm and Diderot, incoa- 
junction with Miss Plumtre, 2 vols. vo. 
1813—and other works of classical utility. 

March 27. At Bath, in his 46th year, 
the Hon. and Rev. Herbert, fourth 
son of the late and brother of the present 
Earl of Carnarvon. He was born Feb. 21, 
1779; married Sept. 1, 1806, the danghter 
of Francis Head, esq. (who assumed that 
name in right of his mother Gabrielle, 
daughter and co-heir of Sir Francis Head, 
of Hermitage, Kent), by whom he had 
issue a daughter, born in Feb. 1816. He 
was preferred by the Bishop of Ely, in 1811, 
to the Vicarage of Tibenham, Norfolk; in 
the same year, by his brother the Earl, to 
the Rectory of Burghcleere, cum Newtown, 
Hants ; and in 1814, by the Bishop of Win- 
chester, to the Rectory of East Woodhay, 
eum Ashmansworth, in the same county. He 
was Chairman of the Hampshire Quarter 
Sessions. 

April 5. In Fleet-street, in his 68th year, 
the Rev. John Pridden, M.A. F.S.A.; of 
whom a memoir will be given in our next. 


—o@— 


DEATHS. 
Lonpon anv 1Ts Environs. 


Dec. 20. At Marshgate, Richmond, Ma- 
rianne, wife of Sir John-Edward Harring- 
ton, bart. She was the daughter of Tho- 
mas Philpot, esq. and was married to Sir 
Jobn in 1787 ; and has had issue five chil- 
dren, four of whom are sons. 

Feb. 16. At Highwood-hill, William An- 
derson, esq. late of Russell-square. 

Feb. 20. Aged 76, William Child, esq. 
of Clapham-common. 

Feb. 21. At Wimbledon-house, aged 25, 
Samuel Marryat, esq. jun. 

In St. James’s-street, Richard Walker, 
esq. Apothecary to His Majesty. He was 
in constant attendance with the King, whom 
he accompanied in his travels to Ireland, 
Scotland, and Hanover. As a proof of the 
regard with which his Majesty honoured 
Mr. Walker, he has since appointed his 
son-in-law, Mr. Hussey, heclomey to his 

rson. 

Feb. 28. At Newington-place, Kenning- 
ton, aged 74, William Henderson, esq. 

March 9. In Hercules-buildings, Lam- 
beth, Mr. Conely (formerly an Officer in the 
Army), 69. Immediately after taking 
his breakfast with the family, he put a period 
to his existence by blowing out his brains 
with a pistol. He married, on New Year's 
Day last, a young lady about 16 years of age. 

March 14. In Chelsea-pl. Lambeth, John 
Swiney, esq. aged 75. 

March 14, In George-st. Portman-sq. 
aged 77, Sarah Elizabeth, relict of Rich: 
Ottley, esq. of St. Vincent. 

March 
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~ March 16. In Coagpes t. aged 85, Eliz- 
abeth, dau. of late Sir'Thomas Dyer, Bart. 
of Spain’s Hall, Essex. 

larch 18. In Gt. Ormond-st. aged 72, 
Thos. Edwards, late oa oe st. 

March 21. In Tyndal-pl. Isli 
74, the widow of H. Allnutt, of fiek Wy. 
comb, Bucks. 

March 22. y Gt. my meanes Nich, 
Pearse, esq. of Loughton, Essex, younger 
son of late Nich. P., esq. of Woodford, and 
brother of John P., esq. of Chilton Lodge, 
Wilts, Director of the Bank of England, 
and M.P. for Devizes. 

Warch 26. 1n Grosvenor-place, aged 14, 
Emma Catherine, only dau. of Sir George 
W. Bampfylde, bart. 

In York-buildings, Marylebone, aged 83, 
John Pollard, esq. 

March 28. At Pentonville, Wm. Church, 
esq. formerly of the Bank. 

At Hornsey, aged 89, Mrs. Du Boulay, 
late of Wanstead. 

March 29. At Kentish-town, aged 69, 
Vincent Dowling, esq. He had been for 
upwards of forty years connected with the 
public press, in this country and in Ireland, 
and was very eminent as a reporter and short- 
hand-writer. At the time of his residence 
in Dublin, he particularly distinguished him- 
self by his ition to the Union. He 
was extensively known for the urbanity of 
his disposition, and it may be truly said that 
no mad gave greater and more unmixed 
pleasure to all who met him in society. He 
is bitterly lamented by a numerous family, 
whom his exertions have advanced and pro- 
vided for. 

March 30. In Great George-st. Portman- 
sq. aged six, Georgina Selina Mary, twin 
dau. of Maj.-Gen. Mundy, and grand-dau. 
of late Adm. Lord Rodney. 

April 3. In Weymouth street, Portland- 

» Elizabeth Priscilla, wife of John 
White, esq. M. D. late of Cheltenham. 

April 4. In North Audley-st. the widow 
of Major Davidson. 

April 8. In Rodney-street, Pentonville, 
aged 71, James Smallman, esq. of Basing- 
hall-street. 

April 9. In Clifford-street, at the house 
of her father, Gen, Dunlop, M.P. Anna, 
wife of Capt. Davies, Gren. Guards; and on 
the 11th their infant son. 

April io. In enpe yh ae in her 
74th year, the widow of Edw. Kemble, esq. 

At ~st. Cavendish-sq. aged 44, 
John Kiug, esq. late of the Island of St. 
Thomas, merchant. 

April 12. Clementina Symons, wife of 
Thomas Dunbar, esq. of Cornwall-lodge, 
Regent’s Park. 

April 33. in Brompton-crescent, Ann, 
wife of Francis Cox, esq. 

April 15. In Fitzroy-square, aged 71, 
William Page, esq- 

Benxs.—Feb. 3. At Wytham Abbey, 


aged 13, the Hon. Albemarle Bertie, second 
son of the Earl and Countess of Abing- 
don. 

April 12. At Cookham, Caroline,. wife 
of Rey. W. Coney, and dau. of Charles Ba- 
ring, esq. of Exmouth. 

April 15, At Nameslade-lodge, J. Stan- 
bank, esq. 

Buexs.—March 28. At Upton, the wi- 
dow of Wm. Newport, esq. of Waterford. 

Cornwatt.—Fel. 17. At Falmouth, oa 
his way to Madeira for the benefit of his 
health, Michael Wm. Troy, esq. 

March 21. At the Abbey, Penzance, 
aged 88, Caroline, eighth dau. and last of 

ne family of late Rev. Walter Borlase, 
LL.D. of Castle Hormeck, Cornwall. 

April 17. Edw. Scobeil, esq. of Poltair, 
near Penzance, . R. N. aged 41. 

Devon.—At Moult, near Knights- 
bridge, aged 72, Wm. Jackson esq. late a 
Commissioner of the Excise. 

March 22. In George-street Terrace, 
Plymouth, aged 45, Emily, widow of Vice- 
Adm. Samuel Hood Linzee. 

Dorset. — At ’ 775 
Jonathan Wyatt, reper Et of 
the Dorset Militia, after a service in that 
regiment of nearly 64 
an At Bri erode 

prophet, for the last thi 

years of his life entertained the idea that he 
should be the leader of the children af 
Israel, to rebuild the City of Jerusalem. 

reper ey 13. At Stockton-upon- 
Tees, aged 66, Wm. Sleigh, esq. a Justice 
of the Peace for the North Riding of York- 
shire, and county of Durham. 

Essex.—April-9. Aged 72, Bartlet 
Goodrich, esq. of Saling-grove. 

Groucestersuie.—Fel. 21. At King- 
Stanley, Thomas Etheridge, aged 96, leaving 
a widow 99. had been married 73 
years, and had six children, five of whom mar- 
ried, and in the line of each he lived to see the 
fourth generation. He was a farmer's la- 
bourer; and supported himself and family, 
without receiving any parochial relief, until 
he was 85. 

March 2i. At Bristol, aged 79, Wm. 

» esq. merchant. He was walking 
through Marsh-street in apparently good 
health, when he dropped down and instantly 
expired. 

March 29, At Cheltenham, in her 40th 
year, Louisa, daw. of late T. Clutterbuck, 
esq. of Watford, Herts. 

April4. At Wotton, 87, Geor, 
Cesar Hopkinson, esq. ” ~¢ 

Hampsurre—Feb. 28: At Bevis-hall, 
near Southampton, aged 34, Harriett Eli- 


zabeth, the lady of Rear-Admiral Sir John 
Poer Beresford, bart. M.P. and K.C.B. .She 
was the youngest dau. of Henry Peirse, of 
Bedale, co. York, esq. by Charlotte Grace, 
dau. of John 2d Lord Monson, beeame the 
2d wife of Sir J. P. Beresford, Aug. 17, 

1815, 








a ere A *- 











1825.) 
1815, and had issue two daughters and two 


sons. 
March 1. At Southampton, Mrs. Baird, 
dau. of the late'T. Dickson esq. of Burston- 
, cv. Surrey, and grand-dau. of the late 
ir William Baird, bart. of Saughton-hall, 
Mid-Lothian, Scotland, Capt, in the R.N., 


Hertrorrsuirne.—April 4, At Hadham 
palace, aged 75, R. Jacob, esq. 

April 10. Aged 59, Thos. Hankin, esq. 
of Stanstead. 

Aprili4. At Widford, Nehemiah Win- 
tor, esq. 

Huntincponsuirne. — March 18. At 
Wansford Inn, on her road to London, of a 
decline, aged 25, the Hon. Caroline Tal- 
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A esq: of Burton upon Trent. She 
tod or ioces by her second husband. Her 
remains were interred in St. Julian’s, with 
those of her first husband, their son, and 
Eleanor, Mr. Fowler's first wife, daughter of 
Edward Powys, esq. of Wheelock, co. Ches- 
ter, and sister to the late Thos. Jelf Powys, 
esq. of Berwick. 

Somersetsuine.—Lately. _ At Frome, 
aged 81, the widow of John Church, esq, 
Jate Capt. 38th Reg. Foot, and last surviving 
gtand-dau. of Martin Bolkes, esq. President 
of the Royal Society. 


Feb, 18. At Beckington, John, son of 
John Palmer, esq. of Wiltshire-park, Cla- 
don, Jamaica. 





marsh, fourth dau. of Lord Huatingtower. 


Kent.—Feb. 14. 
Croft, Preb. of Canterbury, and dau. of the 
Archbishop of that Province. 

March i5. At Sydenham, aged 66, J. 
Black, 

Marck +6. Amelia Ann, wife of Charles R. 
Broughton, esq. of the Paragon, Blackheath. 

April7. At the Rectory, Beckenham, 
the Right Hon. Lady Frances Harpur, 
relict of Sir Henry Harpur, bart. and sister 
to late Earl of Warwick. 

Leicest March 30. At Lough- 
borough, 68, Johu Thorp, esq. banker, 
one of Deny Lieutenants for Leices- 
tershire. 

April 3. At Market Harborough, aged 86, 
Maplecal Anna Maria, ve ok of os _ 

ft, Rector of Broughton, Northamp- 
tonshire, and daughter ee Charles, fourth 
Viscount Cullen. 

Lincotnsuint.— March 25. Aged 105, 
Elizabeth Faunt, of Barton upon Humber. 
Cheeses cavee-sad was gi » and 
retained her mental faculties to the last. 

Mippuiesex.—Feb. 26. At his father’s, 


Alex. Dury, esq. Hadley, Capt. Dury, Royal 
Artille 


ry. 

~ og 16. At Ryslip, near Uxbridge, the 
Right Hon. Lady onal Her Lady- 
ship was the only surviving child of the 
Hon. Charles Berkeley, of Bruton Abbey, 
Somersetshire, and niece to the last Lord 
Berkeley, of Stratton, and was the last of 
that branch of the Berkeley family. 

Oxrorp.— April 5. At Witney, Mr. Ed- 
ward Nicholas, solicitor, third son of the 
Rev. Dr. Nicholas, of Great Ealing. 

. Suropsuirs.— April 15. At Bridgenorth, 
aged 72, Mr. George Gitton, upwards of 40 
years Stamp and Postmaster of that town. 

Feb. 17. At Clarimond Buildings, Shrews- 
yey: aged 66, Frances, wife of Maj. Gen. 
bridge, relict of Mr. Charles Fowler, 
who died Dec. 34, 1797, aged 56, and only 
eaprt the Rev. Thomas Amler, M. A. 
of Ford. By her first husband she had two 
ehildren, Charles, who died Jan. 31, 1800, 
aged 15, and Frances, who married Samuel 





March 13. At Bath, Capt. Alexander 
Campbell, R. N, 

April 8. In Gay Street, Bath, Catherine 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of late Sir Charles 
Grave Hudson, bart. of Wanlip-hall, in 
Leicester. ica 

April 13. At Brislington, 58, Ed- 
ward Rolle Clayfield, esq. » ba vereaed of 
the county, ; 

Surrotx.—March 3. At Roydon " 
near Orford, aged 58, Mark Farley Wade, 


nt. 

March 20. At Woolpit, aged 80, George 
Jackson, gent. 

March 23. At Lowescroft, aged 48, 
Charles Browne, esq. 

March 23. At Eye, Mrs. Scott, dau. of 
the late James Peek, esq. 

March 25. At Eye, at an advanced age, 
Henry Shorten, M. D. 

March 28. In consequence of the burst- 
ing of a blood-vessel, P. Lingwood, of Ho- 
nington, esq. 

April 2. At Ipswich, 85, Robert 
Dewy, esq. formerly ing and Coast 
Waiter at that Port; from which office he 
retired on full pay in 1820, after a faithful 
servitude of fifty years. 

April 6. Aged 22, Sarah, y t dau. 
of Rev. A. Bromley, of Needham Market. 

Surrey.—Feb. 20. At Puttenham Pri- 
ory, Mary, widow of the late Admiral Cor- 
nish, and sister to Admiral Lord Gambier. 

Feb. 26. At Kingston-upon-Thames, aged 
72, Charles Jemmett, esq. 

March 31. At Woburn Farm, near Chert- 
sey, in her 62d year, Charlotte, wife of Vice 
Admiral Stirling. 

April 9. Aged 65, Daniel Wilson, esq. 
of Furnace House, near ley, and for- 
merly of Leatherhead, in Surrey. 

Dorking, aged 


a “4 Cotmanden, 
77,d. . . 

Naan yr At a Major 
James Sharp, of Kincarrathie, Perthshire, 
late of Bengal Establishment. 

March 12. At Worthing, Mrs. r, 
for many years conductor of the Co 
Library and Post Office. 

April 3. At Horsham, aged 78, Nathe- 
niel Tredcroft, esq. 


April 
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‘Apri io. At Runkton, Elizabeth, wi- 
dow of late Richard Merricks, esq. of Runk- 
ton-house, Sussex, and East Walls, Chiches- 
ter; and eldest dau. of the late Nathaniel 
Hall, esq. of Portslade, Sussex. 

Seger oe ge Ros Hes ar 
mington, 64, Eliz. relict of Ri 
Hill, esq. Fini. 

Wirtsuine. — Feb. 23. At Winfield, 
near Bradford, in his 82d year, Thos. Mor- 
ris, esq. a native of Nottingham, where he 
carried on an extensive hosiery trade. 

WorcestersuireE. — March 16. At 
Shrawley, Thomas Shrawley Vernon, esq. 
High Sheriff of the county. 

” 10, At Kempsey, aged 58, J. Cor- 
field, esq. 

i ae 16. At Shipston-upon-Stour, aged 
69, Fras. Findon, esq. an eminent Solicitor. 

Yorxsuire.—Feb. —. At Ewe, Wil- 
liam Harrison, aged 83; John Lyth, aged 
90; John Roe, aged 82; Hannah Bonas, 
aged 87; and Mary Harrison, aged 75. The 

ve were all buried in n-church-yard 
in the same month, and what was more re- 
tmarkable there was no other funeral there in 
the same time. 

Dec. 15. At Nun Appleton, the seat of 
her nephew, Sir W. M. Milner, bart. Mary, 
the dau. of the late Humphry Sturt, esq. of 
Critchill-house, — of Derset, by Mary, 
sole «lau. of Charles Pitfield, esq.; by Do- 
rothy, dau. and heir of Solomon Ashley. 
She was sister of Diana, wife of Sir W. M. 
S. Milner, and sister-in-law of several illus- 
trious perso: \° 
Dec. 22. At Gateforth-house, in her 
77th year, Catharine wife of Humphrey Os- 
baldeston, esq. and youngest dau. of late Sir 
Joseph Bennington, bart. of Water-hall. 

Feb. 7. At Hipperholme-cum-Brighouse, 
Mary Ripley, at the advanced age of 100 
years and 7 months. 

Feb. 12. At Silkstone, Maria, wife of Rev. 
Robert Affleck, Vicar of that place, Preben- 

of York, &c. and dau. of late Sir 
Elijah Impey. j 
n Horbury workhouse, Hannah Metcalf, in 
her 70th year. She took to her bed 45 years 
ago, owing to a disappointment in love, and 
never rose from it to the day of her deaf’. 
It is calculated that this pauper had cost 
the parish 500/. 

Fel.13. At Masham, aged 77, Marg. 
Theakston, sister of Rev. John Theakston, 
Rector of Hurworth, co. Durham. 

March 6. 80, George Carter, esq. 
of Oswaldkirk, chief constable for the North 
Riding 40 years. 

April 3. At his house in Hedon, aged 
77, Richard Caley, esq. 

Scotianp. —In St. Cuthbert’s charity 
workhouse, Edinburgh, aged 75, John Bir- 
rell, who sailed round the world with Cap- 
tain Cooke, and fought under Gen. Wolfe 
in America. His cies is still alive, being 
upwards of 100 years old. 


Jan. 12. At Bellevue, Aberdeenshire, 
aged 92, Miss Farquhar, sister to late Sir 

- Farquhar, bart. 

Jan. 24. At Linlithgow, in his 94th year; 
Mr. Wm. Wilson, sen. shoemaker. He wit- 
nessed the battle of Preston-pans, and saw 
the fall of Col. Gardner. He was on the 
plains of Abram with Wolfe, and at the 
sieges of Havannah and Lonisburgh. He 
used to remark, that he lived in ¢hree King’s 
reign’s ; seen chree commanding officers fal ; 
was a member of three mason lodges; and 
had three descendants in a direct line, all 
William Wilsons. 

March 24. At ie aged 23, John 
Manley Wemyss, esq. R. N. second son of 
Col. Weanin, of Wemyss-hall, Fifeshire. 

Asroap.—Lately. At Paris, the Prin- 
cess Metternich, wife of the Prime Minister 
of Austria. 

Near Parma, 138, Signor Gulmini. 
He was the first Tenor of Italy, and Leader 
of the Band to Pope Benedict the 14th. 

At Rome, at a very advanced age, Fran- 
cisco Battistini. He was one of the most 
elegant writers of Latin of his day; and 
he added to his learning a most amiable and 


benevolent disposition. 
At Paris, MI » formerly Keeper of 
the Galleries of the Royal Semen of 
Natural History at Paris. He was a dis- 
tinguished Naturalist, and employed himself 
for 25 years in forming a collection of his 
own, which at his death consisted of 7,000 
articles, carefully in drawers, and is 
now offered for sale by his widow. 

July 17. At Dacca, Calcutta, from the 
effects of the climate, the Rev. Martin 
Stow, M.A. Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Calcutta. 

fan.21. At Bruges; Thomas Roger, 
second son of Sir William Henry Palmer, 
bart 


Feb. 9. At Been, 41, Capt. 
William H. Smith, R. N. - , 
ii 2. At Genoa, Lieut.-col. William 
Wauchope, of Niddrie Marischall, co. Edin- 
burgh. 
April 10. In the Department of the In- 
dre, France, by assassination, M. Paul Louis 
Courier, an ingenious’ and original writer, 
well known for his erudition. e went out 
to take a walk in some wovds belonging to 
him, not distant from his habitation. As he 
did not return in the evening, his family con- 
ceived some uneasiness, and went to look for 
him. M. Courier was found stretched on 
the ground without life, pierced with three 
balls. It seems that the musket must have 
been discharged point blank. His body was 
conveyed to his dwelling, La Chavonniere, 
and buried the next day. M. Courier had 
gone to his department to sell his estate, 
intending to settle at Paris, and apply his 
whole time to his scientific ard literary la- 
bours. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from March 22, to April 26,1825. 


Christened. Buried. Qand 5170] 50and 60 155 
Males - tres $2977 Males - 1065 gos & S5and10 72] 60and 70 196 
females - 1163 Females- 950 2 10 and 20 70] 70 and 80 64 

=‘ 20 and 30 159 | 80 and 90 65 


Whereof have died under two years old 620 


Be 


30 and 40 151 | 90 and 100 «5 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 rss 








AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending April 16. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a ‘@d s d. s. d. s. d. s +d, s 4, 
67 2 37 4 23 9 38 1 36 5 37. «8 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, April 25, 54s. to 65s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, April 20, 38s. 04d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, April 25. 


Kent Bags ......-... 6l. Os. to 61. 10s. | Farnham Pockets.... 71. Os. to 12/.° Os, 
Sussex Ditto ....... O/ Os. to Ol. Os. | Kent...........ccccceeee 4l. 15s. to 8. Os. 
Yearling..........+++ Ol. Os. to 44. 158. | Sussex.......ccereeeee Ol Os. to Ol. Os, 


Old ditto............ Ol Os. to Ol. Os. | Yearling.............0.+. 31 158 to Sl. 5s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 4l. 15s. Straw 2/.18s. Clover 5/. 0s.— Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 16s. 
Straw 2/. 10s. Clover 5/. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, April 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


_ =e enngnihanttdne 4s. 2d. to 5s. @d. | Lamb........sccscccsscoees 6S. 8d. to 78. Gd. 
BERIBOR « ccovccescsceeee 4s. 8d. to 5s. 4d.| Head of Cattle at Market April 25: 

WeOR incancencesen Seavees 6s. Od. to 7s. Od. en 2,988 Calves 128 
eeasne hows 5s. 4d. to 6s. 4d. Sheep .....ecceees 16,700 Pigs 140 


COAL MARKET, April 25, 26s, 6d. to 42s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 40s. 0d. Yellow Russia 40s. 0d. : 
SOAP, Yellow74s. Mottled 84s. 0d. Curd 86s.—CANDLES, 9s. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 6¢, 








THE PRICES of SHARES in Canats, Docxs, Water Works, Insurance, and 
Gas Licut Companies (between the 25th of March, and 25th of April, 1825), at the 
Office of Mr. M. Raine (successor to the late Mr. Scorr), Auctioneer, Canal and. Dock 
Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, London.— 
Canats. Trent and Mersey, 75/.; price 2,100/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 15/.; price 5001, 
Coventry, 44/. and bonus ; price 1,250/.—Oxford, short shares, 32/.; price 780/.— 
Grand Junction, 10/. and bonus; price 295/.—Old Union, 4/., price 100/—Swansea, 
111; price 2501.— Neath, 15/.; price 3501.—Birmingham, 121. 10s.; price 340/.— 
Worcester and Birmingham, 11. 10s.; price 50/.—Warwick and N » 111; price 2704. 
— Shropshire, 8/.; price 175/.— Rochdale, 4/.; price 1301. — Huddersfield, 14. ; price 
35l.— Lancaster, 1/. 10s.; price-47/.— Ellesmere, 3/. 10s.; price 100/.— Kennet and 
Avon, 14.; price 271.—-Grand Surrey, 2/.; price 57/.—Regent’s, price 56/.—Wilts and 
Berks, price 7/..10s.—Docxs. West India, 10/.; price 220/.—London, 4/. 10s.; price 
105.—Warer Works. East London, o/..10s.; price 1301—Grand Junction, 3/.; price 
80l.—West Middlesex, 2/. 10s.; price 76l.— Fine ano Lire Insurance Companies, 
Globe,~7/. ; price 180/.—British Fire, 3/.; price 60/.—Atlas, 9s.; price 9/.—Hope, 6s.; 
price 64—Rock, 2s.; price 5/.—Provident Life, 10 paid; Div. 18s.; price 22/, 10s.— 
Gas Licut Companies. Westminster, 3/. 10s.; price 70/.—Imperial, 401. paid, Div. 2/. 8s.; 
price 54/.—Pheenix, 27/. paid; price 14/. prem.—Vauxhall Bridge, 11. ; price 40/.—South- 
wark Bridge, Old ‘Shares paid up, price 17/.—Waterloo. Bridge, price 10.—Swan and 
Wye Railway and Canal, 1/. 12s.; price 36/.—Stockton .and Darlington Railway, 100/. 
Shares paid up; price 1202, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srrawnp. 
From March 27, to April 24, 1825, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
ee). is ll ASP is. 
34 aa gE z|Berom| weather. | S25 2| 2 [5.2 /B5™| Weather 
Els © tp) in. pts. “| mBles 3 © “Sp)jin. pts. 7 
Azlez|* |=z &s[2=|* |=2/ | 
Mar. ° ° ° Apr. ° ° ° | 
27 |'40 | 51 | 42 || 80, 08 fair 11 | 50 | 66 | 51 || 30, 12/fair 
28 | 42 | 51 | 43 '» 05\cloudy 12 | 50 | 56 | 50 » 10\fair 
29 | 38 | 45 | 41 || 29, 98\cloudy 13 | 50 | 50 | 45 » 12\cloudy 
30 | 42 | 44 | 40 || 30, O05jcloudy 14 | 46 | 64 | 50 » 12)fair 
31 | 41 | 50 | 40 > 33/fair 15 | 50 | 65 | 51 » 20)fair 
Ap.\| 38 | 49 | 36 > 47\fair 16 | 51 | 63 | 50 > 12)fair 
2 | 35 | 56 | 40 9 44 fair 17 | 46 | 53 | 40 > 26)fair 
3 | 40 | 61 | 45 » 34 fair 18 | 40 | 51 | 39 » 20)/fair 
4 | 44 63 | 44 >» 27 fair 19 | 89 | 49 | 40 » 25\fair 
5 | 40 | 60 | 40 > 30 fair 20 | 45 | 56 | 50 » 15jcloudy 
6| 40 | 55 | 41 » 87\fair 21 | 50 | 61 | 50 |) 99, 96)fait 
7 | 41 | 55 | 42 » 40 fair 22} 50 58 | 51 » 65|showery 
8 | 44 | 56 | 42 > 41 fair 23 | 51 | 64 | 50 > 51}fair 
9 | 39 | 57 | 48 > 24 fair 24 | 50 | 56 | 47 » 44|showery 
10 | 48 | 66 | 50 |» Sthazy 
! ! 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From March 29, to April 27, both inclusive. 
a 3 s.jslal # ; 4 | Ex. Bills, ; 
“(3% r4 dhe dba 5 3s vile E: | “Tooot.” tatle 
38) 2) Re | ER 2R Su Sees) GS ( zlat 140 per 
a| 2s | &S5 &, “| 3 iz P*t/ Account. 
gee) sel oSisl sl sf ef 7| 2 iS] De. [Ao 
29 93$ 3 1053 3 ——|—— 76 pm.|——|53 56 pm.| 280 
30 93 3}——|—-—|1055 \77 pm 54 57 pm.j|—--—— 
31 93 4 1054 i80 pm.|——/63 59 pm.|——-—- 
1| Hol. 
2 ‘934 4 105§ 4 82 pm 61 64 pm.|—-——- 
105$64|22§ ona pm.|924 |64 67 pm,280$ 14 
105% 6\224 |——'87 pm. 65 68 pmi2s0 3 
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RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner-uf Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 











